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Tue further we advance into the middle ages, the more necessary it 
becomes for me implicitly to adhere to the principle upon which I 
profess to regulate the selection of writers to be noticed in these papers. 
We have arrived at the time when the peculiarities which I have de- 
scribed as characterizing the historians of the middle ages become more 
and more decided. From the middle of the ninth century, civil and 
ecclesiastical history alike give place to the characteristic history of 
the period. Nearly all the writers were, as Schrockh expresses it, 
“ ecclesiastics, who wrote political history theologically.”* I must 
therefore either boldly undertake to enumerate all the historians of the 
period, or strictly confine myself to those who wrote what is properly 
called ecclesiastical history. I have the less hesitation in deciding in 
favour of the latter alternative, as, though it would be at once an in- 
teresting and useful employ to trace the succession of the historians of 
the middle ages,+ it must be confessed that they are with greater cor- 
rectness to be regarded as furnishing the materials, or rather, as being 
the materials, of church history, than as deserving to be ranked them- 
selves among the ecclesiastical historians. 

We have a remarkable proof of the extent to which literary pur- 
suits were cultivated in the time of Charlemagne and his successor, in 
the fact that the reign of Louis le Debonnaire produced a work on 
civil, and another on ecclesiastical, history, written in professed imita- 





* Es sind Geistliche, welche die politische Geschichte theologisch beschrieben haben.—Kirch - 
engeschichte, i. 157. 

+t A most convenient tabular view of these writers, with a notice of the editions of their works, 
is furnished by the very useful work intituled, Directoriam Historicoram Medii potissimum 
Aevi post Marquardum Freherum et iteratas Joh. Dav. Koeleri curas recognovit, emendavit, 
auxit M. Geo. Christo. Hambergerus. Gottingse, 1772. 


Vou. XII.—Nov. 1837. 3R 
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tion of the ancient models. Eginhard, the accomplished secretary of 
Charlemagne, wrote a life* of that distinguished monarch, which is re- 

rded as a successfult imitation of Suetonius. And Haymo, Bishop 
of Halberstadt (840—853), a pupil of Alcuin, and one of the most 
celebrated theologians of his time, compiled, from Eusebius and Rufi- 
nus, an ecclesiastical history of the first four centuries.$ But the re- 
finement of the Carlovingian period was soon swept away by the 
stormy times which followed. The works of Eginhard and Haymo 
were the only attempts which were made to revive the classical style 
of historical composition. And henceforth we scarcely meet with a 
single writer who may not be assigned to that middle class of which I 
have already spoken, till the rise of modern literature. 

Anastasius, who was librarian (bibliothecarius) of the church of 
Rome, about the year 870), rendered no inconsiderable service to eccle- 
siastical history by introducing the information communicated by the 
Greek historians to the western church. The events of his life are 
involved in much obscurity. Indeed, the circumstances of his per- 
sonal history§ which we find recorded, appear so inconsistent with each 
other, that some critics have not hesitated to express a belief that there 
were two persons of the same name, who bore the same office in the 
latter years of the ninth century. But, at all events, there seems no 
doubt that the writer with whom we are concerned was the Anasta- 
sius Bibliothecarius who was employed on an embassy sent by the 
Emperor Louis II., in 869, to negotiate a marriage for his daughter at 
the court of Constantinople. In that employ he probably became 
acquainted with the writings of Syncellus, 'Theophanes, and Nice- 
phorus, from whom he compiled, on his return, his “ Ecclesiastical 
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* “Vita et Gesta Karoli cognomento magni, Francorum regis fortissimi, et Germaniz suze 
illustratoris, anthorisque optime meriti, per Eginhartum illius quandoque alumnum, atque 
scribam adjuratum, Germanum.”’ The author, however, speaks of himself with great modesty. 
* En tibilibrum preclarissimi et maximi viri memoriam continentem, in quo preeter illius facta, 
non est quod admireris: nisi forte quod homo barbarus in Romana locutione perparum exerci- 
tatus, aliquid decenter aut commode Latine scribere posse putaverim, atque in tantam impuden- 
tiam proruperim, ut illnd Ciceronis putarem contemnendum, quod in primo Tusculanarum libro, 
cum de Latinis scriptoribus loquerctur, ita dixisse legitur: Mandare quenquam, inquit, literis 
cogitaliones suas, quas nec disponere, nec illustrare possit, nec delectatione aliqua allicere lecto- 
rem, hominis est intemperanter abutentis et otio et literis. Poterat quidem hec oratoris egregii 
sententia me a scribendo deterrere, nisi animo preemeditatum esset, hominum judicia potius ex- 
periri, et scribendo ingenioli mei periculum facere, quam tanti viri memoriam, mihi parcendo, 
preeterire.’’—Ap. Freheri Corpus Francice Historiee, p. 433. Edit. 1613. 


+ It is a curious fact, and one very illustrative of the treatment which the writers of the middle 
ages have received from modern critics, that the elegance of the work of Eginhard induced some 
to suspect that the Latinity was improved by his first editor before it was printed. G.J. Vossius 
says, in his account of him—* Exstat ejus liber de vita Karoli Magni, quem ea scripsit dictionis 
puritate atque elegantia, ut comtaneos longé superet, planeque videri possit aliquot ante seculis 
vixisse. Quod imprimis dictum velim, si ita scripsit Eginhartus, ati nunc legitur. Sed etsi pro 
eetate sua satis eleganter loquitur, (Suetonium sibi imitandum proposuisse, optime observatum est 
Casanbono,) tamen nec pretereundum est, primum Feginharti editorem Hermannam comitem 
Neuenatium, non institisse antiquo codici, quem habebat: sed in eo fuisse, ut passim floridias 
loguentem induceret. Quod ejus institatum, nequid dissimulem, probare neutiquam passim.” — 
De Historicis Latinis, lib. ii. cap. 38, p. 96. Opera, tom. iv. p. 96. Edit. 1699. A farther examination 
of MSS. has shewn that there is no ground whatever for this suspicion, See Bayle, Diction., 
tome ii. p. 342. Edit. 1740. 


+t “ De Christianarum rerum memoria libri decem.’’ ‘He follows his authority, Rufinus, in 
concluding in the reign of Theodosius I. ‘* Hic Rufinus Ecclesiasticz Historie finem facit; et 
nos quoque finitis persecutionibus, heresibus consopitis, fundata et extructa Ecclesia, quia post 
enumerationem tantorum Martyrum, Confessorum, Doctorum sive Patrum, nihil dignius restat 
vel illustrius, hic cum eo suscepti operis compendium terminemus.’’—Hist. Eccles, Breviar. 
pp. 199, 200. Ed. Buxhornii. Lugd. Bat. 1650. 


§ These difficulties are stated at length by Schrockh, Kirchengeschichte, xxi. 160. 
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History.”* Besides this important work,t we still possess the Latin 
translations which he made of a large number of documents relating | 
chiefly to the controversies with the Monothelites and the Iconoclasts. 
And though it is now generally admitted that he ought not to be re-_ 
garded as the author of the whole of the work called the “ Liber Pon- 
tificalis,”$ or Lives of the Popes, which bears his name, he was, no 
doubt, the writer of a considerable portion of the collection. Though 
his works evince little originality, and are written without purity or. 
elegance, they afford sufficient proofs of his learning and industry, and 
abundantly shew that he had a right conception of what is valuable in 
church history. 

The Chronicles of Freculfus, Bishop of Lizieux§ (823—851), and 
of Ado, Archbishop of Vienne|| (859—874), contain much ecclesias-' 
tical history, and the latter deserves notice as having been one of the 
early compilers of the martyrologies so abundant in the middle ages. 
But the foliowing century affords a writer whose claims upon our at- 
tention are much stronger. FLopoarous, or Frodoardus, a canon of 
the church of Rheims, who died in the year 966, is known to poste- 
rity as the author of a Chronicle of his own time, and of a History of 
the Church of Rheims.) This latter work is unquestionably an eccle- 
siastical history. The importance of Rheims and its archbishops in 
the ecclesiastical history of France almost deprives it of a merely local 
character; and the quantity of documentary matter incorporated with 
the narrative shews that the writers even of the tenth century were 
not unaware of what is required from the ecclesiastical historian. 





* Anastasii Bibliothecarii Historia Ecclesiastica, sive Chrongraphia Tripertita. Edit. Caroli An. 
nibalis Fabroti. Printed among the Byzantine Historians, Paris, 1649, and Venice, 1729. 


t In his preface he represents it as undertaken in order to supply materials to a friend (John, 
a deacon of Rome,) who was engaged in writing a history of the church. ‘* Ecclesiasticam (cha. 
rissime Frater, et digne Christi Levita Joannes) auctore Deo, scripturus historiam, exigis a me 
queedam in Latinum stylum ex Greecis voluminibus transferenda; quo et ipsa quoque proposito 
inseras operi, et intexas. His enim duabus linguis preecipue, que in Ecclesia gesta sunt, enar- 
rantur. Ego vero propriam inscitiam, et scrmonis angustiam non ignorans, hoc agere tanto 
tempore merito recusavi: supra me videlicet esse tam arduum conamen proculdubio ratus, Sed 
quoniam ipse te propositum opus melius execnturum fore asseveras, si ea, que in Latinis codi- 
cibus inveniri non possunt, prius ex Greecorum fonte haurienda percipias, faciam (Deo propitio) 
quod hortaris : preesertim cum Dei sit, quod agendum proponimus, et multis proeuldubio causa 
profectus, atque salutis. Nec enim tibi tam charo tamque sapienti quicquam negare potero, qui 
profecto Apostoli documento imbutus, sapientibus et insipientibus debitor sum. Verum quid 
praecipue necessarium arbitror ea, que a Theodosio Principe juniore in Ecclesia gesta sunt, enar- 
randi, ad cujus videlicet tempora Theodoritus, Socrates et Sozomenus Eusebium Pamphils subse. 
quentes libros Ecclesiasticee historiz texuerunt: opera pretiam duxi ex Georgii summatim qua- 
dam, et Theophanis Chronographia plura, sed succincte carpenda, quorum prior usque ad Dio. 
cletianum, posterior vero usque ad Leonem, qui post Michaelem imperavit, patrem scilicet Ig- 
natii, qui adhuc superest habenas Constantinopolitane tenens Ecclesiz, preedicti operis sui 
stylum protraxit.—p. 1. Huic sane operi ratum duxi Beati Nicephori Constuntinopolitani Epis- 
copi Chronographiam proponere, ut scilicet et ex ea possis aliquantula carpere, et sicubi fortassis 
hac utendum judicaveris, tuam non lateat omnino notitiam. Obsecro autem charitatem tuam 
qua omnia, secundum Apostolum, suffert, et non queerit que sua sunt: immo per me obsecrat 
universa Latinorum Ecclesia, ut sic scribendze a te inchoetur opus historic, ut que ab ipso Christi. 
adventa in Ecclesia gesta sunt, et textu Ecclesiasticee historiz non judieantur indigna, nullo modo 
pretermittas. Exceptis his forte que Eusebius, Theodoritus, Socrates et Sozomenus scripsisse 
noscantur. Verum quia quosdam horum mentitos in quibusdam fuisse, et queedam pratermisisse 
probatur, quemadmodum et sanctus PapaGregorius de Sozomeno apertissime scribit, obsecro men- 
oe veris approbationibus arguas, et quee omiserant nihilominus suppleas.”"—p. 2, Edit. 

enet. 

t Historia de Vitis Romanorum Pontificum, ab Petro Apost. ad Nicolaum I. Opera C. A. Fa- 
broti; appended to the Eccies. Hist. But the best edition is that of Blanchini, Romee, 1718, 


¢ Freculphi Ep. Lexoviensis Chronicorum libri duo, Ap. Bibl. Patrum, xvi. p. 122—262, Edit. 
44, 


| Chronicon Adonis Viennensis, Ap. Bibl. Patram, tom. vil. col. 297—384. 


 Historize Remensis Ecclesia, libri iv. Auctore Flodoardo Presbytero et Canonico ejusdem 
Ecclesia, deinde monasterii Remigii monacho et Abbate. Ap. Bibl. Patrum, tom. xvi. p. 627—749. 
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But a somewhat similar work which was composed in the. next 
century is of a still more interesting nature. Anam, a canon of the: 
church of Bremen, (Adamus Bremensis,) about the year 1076, wrote 
an “ Ecclesiastical History,* containing an account of the propagation 
of Christianity in the dioceses of Hamburg and Bremen, and other 
of the north, from the times of Charlemagne to the reign of 

enry IV.” (755—1076.) This+ has always been regarded as pos- 
sessing great value, on account of the light which it throws on the 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the northern parts of Europe. 

Sicrsert,t a monk of Gemblours, (Sigébertus Gemblacensis, ) who 
was highly celebrated at the end of the eleventh and the beginning of 
the twelfth century for his Greek and Hebrew learning, and his intre- 
pid defence of the rights of the civil power against the claims of the 
papacy, was the author of a chronicle, and of several pieces of 
ecclesiastical biography; but his claim to admission here is founded 
on the large addition which he made to St. Jerome’s Catalogue of the 
Ecclesiastical Writers,§ for which he did more than any of the later 
contributors, || 

Our pious countryman, OrveEricus VITALIs, a native of Shropshire, 
and a monk in the monastery of St. Evroul in Normandy, com 
a work extending from the birth of Christ to the year 1140, which he 
called an “Ecclesiastical History.”’ I am unable to examine it, as I 
have not access to the only collection in which it has been printed ; 
but I conjecture, from the account given of. it by Fabricius,** that it 
resembled too much the ordinary historical writing of the period 
strictly to deserve its title. 

The middle of the ninth century witnessed the commencement of a 
remarkable revival of literature in the eastern empire. The learning 
of Photius, while it almost defied emulation, could not be without 
extensive influence. Basil, the founder of the Macedonian dynasty, 
was a patron of letters: his son and his grandson were themselves 
authors. The study of history was successfully cultivated during this 
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* “'M. Adami Historia Ecclesiastica ; continens religionis propagate gesta, quze 4 temporibus 


Caroli Magni, usque ad Henricum IV. acciderunt, in Ecclesia tam Hamburgensi quam Bremensi, 
vicinisque locis Septentrionalibus.”’ 


+ In his dedication to Liemar, Archbishop of Hamburg, he thus speaks of the sources from 
which he derived his information. ‘‘ Scio tamen aliquos, ut in novis rebus fieri consuetum est, 
adversarios mihi non defuturos, qui dicant heec ficta et falsa veluti somnia Scipionis 4 Tullio 
meditata ; dicant etiam si volunt per eburneam portam Maronis egressa. Nobis propositum est 
non omnibus placere, sed tibi, pater, et Ecclesize tue. Difficillimum est enim invidis ° 
Et quoniam sic emulorum cogit improbitas, fateor tibi quibus ex pratis defloravi hoc sertum, ne 
dicar specie veri captasse mendacium. Itaque de his que scribo, aliqua per schedulas dispersa 
collegi, multa vero de historiis mutuavi, et privilegiis Romanorum [Pontificum], pleraque omnia 
seniorum quibus res nota est traditione didici, testem habens veritatem, nihil de meo corde pro- 
palari, nihil temere definiri; sed omnia que positurus sum certis roborabo testimoniis, ut si mihi 
non creditur, saltem auctoritati tribuatur. In quo opere talibusque ausis sciant omnes, quod 
nec laudari cupio ut historicus, nec improbari metuo ut falsidicus. Sed quod bene ego non 

‘tui, melias scribendi ceeteris materiam reliqui.’-—Ap. Lindenborgii Scriptores Rerum German. 

it. Fabricii. Hamburgi, 1706. 


As Bibl. Lat. Med, et Infim. tatis, vi. 508. Schrockh, Kirchengeschichte, xxiv. 481 


—t 


§ Liber Sigeberti Gemblacensis Monachi de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, ap. Mirzi Bibl. Eccles. 
p» 131—160, Edit. Antverpiz, 1639. 


| Besides those whom I have already mentioned, they were, Ildefonsus Toletanus (659—669), 
Henricus Gandavenensis (ob. 1293), and Honorius Augustodunensis (fl. circé 1300), 

§ Du Chesne’s “ Historia Normannorum Scriptores Antiqui.’’ Paris, 1619. 

** Bibl. Lat. Med. et Infim. tatis, v. 441—447. 
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period, but we discover no trace of any work which was written!’ ex- 
pressly onthe history of the church. There is ‘one writer, ‘however, 
who must be noticed here on account of the effect which his writings: 
have produced on ecclesiastical history. In the early part of the tenth 
century,* Simzon MeTapurastEst was employed by the emperor? 
to write in a popular and attractive manner the lives of the saints and) 
martyrs. But his labours were so far from tending to the improve- 
ment of church history, that they must be regarded as having inflicted 
on it a deep and lasting injury. From the simple and often uncouth’ 
biographies which communicated to the church the virtues and suf- 
ferings of her worthies, he compiled a number of laboured and osten- 
tatious panegyrics, contemptible for their false taste, and noxious§ for 
the fabulous circumstances and superstitious opinions which he has 
interwoven with the original narratives. But the compositions whith) 
were written in accordance with the taste and opinions of the da 
soon superseded the less obtrusive works which possessed a really his- 
toric value. The greater part of the lives of the saints which have 
come down to us have unfortunately passed through the hands of 
Simeon or his imitators; and it is now too often the chief business of 
the ecclesiastical critic to distinguish between the evidence of the 
ancient biographers and the fables of the Metaphrast.|| 


i rr 


* The i and age of Simeon Metaphrastes have been subjects of much controversy. 
Schrockh (Kirchengeschichte, xxviii. 187—192) adopts the opinion of Oudinus in thinking him to 
have been an ecclesiastic, and to have lived in thetwelfth century. Hankius (de Byzant. Script: p. 
418—460), Cave (Hist. Lit. ad an. 901), Fabricius (Bibl. Greec. vi. 509, ix. 48, not. b.), and Gieseler 
(Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 2 Bd, 1 Abth,, s. 349), and all the Roman-catholic writers since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, follow Leo Allatius in regarding him as a layman of high 
rank who wrote in the reigns of Leo the Philosopher and Constantinus Porphyrogennetus, 


+ He derives this surname from the nature of his works. ‘‘ Has sanctorum vitas, quoniam 
Metaphrastes non condidit, sed ab aliis jam conditas in orationis genus aliud convertit, si non 
et ipse, posteritas certé nominavit Metaphrases.’’—Hankius, de Byzant. Script. p. 435, 


t Paci yé ror nde bk mapépyou TovTov HPOa Tov mpdypartos, nde adtov mpoOéuevoy, ei iy Sooy 
Botecbar* Baciteco b€ TovTov mapaxAnces: bri tovTo mponveykay, Kai ois éppovriLero rnbres Kai 
civeacs. Pselli Metaphrastis Laudatio, ap. L. Allatii de Simeonibus Diatribam, p. 233. 


§ Bellarmine says in his work ‘‘de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis,’’ ‘ Illud autem est observan- 
dum, 4 Metaphraste scriptas fuisse historias de vitis sanctorum multis additis ex proprio ingenio, 
non ut res geste fuerunt, sed ut geri potuerunt. Addit enim Metaphrastes multa colloquia sive 
dialogos martyrum cum persecutoribus, aliquas etiam conversiones adstantium paganorum in 
tanto numero, ut incredibiles videantur: denique miracula plurima et maxima, in eversione 
templorum et idolorum, et in occisione persecutorum, quorum nulla est mentio apud veteres his- 
toricos.’””’ The candour of the great controversialist, however, sadly scandalizes Leo Allatius 
(Diatriba de Simeonum Scriptis, p. 43 et seq.), whose appetitite for legendary story was much 
too keen to allow him to give up the wonders of the Metaphrast without a struggle. But [ 
must not, without an apology, smile at the weaknesses of one who ought not to be mentioned by 
the student of the later Greek ecclesiastical history but with respect and gratitude. This ad- 
mirably learned, but prejudiced and violent, writer, has shewn us in this very Diatriba de 
Simeonibus, and his other similar works, what genias and erudition can do for the most 
unpromising subjects. In the hands of Leo Allatius, a catalogue becomes a history. 


i Cave, who implicitly follows Leo Allatius, gives a much more favourable opinion of the 
labours of Simeon than I have expressed in the text. ‘‘ Jubente Constantino Aug. vitas sanc- 
torum ante sua tempora scriptas undique conquisivit; conquisitas recensuit: elegantiores tan- 
quam lectorum conspectu dignas, calculo suo approbavit, neque ulla in re mutatas divulgavit ; 
minus elegantes ver partim nitidiori stylo vestitas, partim nova forma et methodo dispositas, in 
ordinem redegit ac digessit; quasdam etiam ex superiorum traditione acceptas proprio Marte 
ipse condidit.’’ Hist. Lit. tom. ii. p. 88, 89. But it is not easy to speak of him in more severe 
terms than those employed by the learned Romanist, Cotelerius. Speaking of the life of St. 
Sabas, written by Cyril of Scythopolis, he says, ‘‘ Merebatur pro virtutibus suis ut minis 4 
Simeone Metaphraste contaminaretur. Poterat quidem, si ita videbatur, minus Greeea mutare, 
licet Greeco-Barbara non careant sua utilitate, nec desint auctores unde purior Greecitas peta. 
tur. Sed cur (nihil dico de additionibus et mutationibus) quamplurima_ historica, magnique 
momenti, et scitu dignissima detraxerit, rationem et excusationem nequaquam video, Et ‘ 
ut solet fortuna deterioribus favere, Metaphrasteam Sabee vitam multi codices MSS. hujus urbis 
continent, Cyrillianam autem in unico nactus sum.””"—Eccles, Greece Monum., tom. ili. 574, B. 
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The eastern empire, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
afforded few subjects of ecclesiastical history: the intrigues of the 
court and the attacks of the barbarians alone attracted the notice of 
the historian; and accordingly we find that JoANNEs ScYLITZEs, an 
officer of high rank in the imperial household, who about the year 
1057 wrote a continuation* of the works of Syncellus and Theophanes, 
has much less claim than his predecessors to be ranked among the 
ecclesiastical historians. 

The work of Grorecius Ceprenus, a monk, who wrote at the same 
period, contains undoubtedly much ecclesiastical information ; but he 
cannot be regarded as an independent writer, for he does but tran- 
scribe for the most part the very wordst+ of Syncellus, ‘Theophanes, and 
Scylitzes. 

About fifty years later, Joannes Zonaras, who, after having en- 
joyed high secular dignities, was induced, by severe domestic losses, 
to exchange the court for the monastery, employed his leisure in his- 
torical composition. We still possess his Chronicle,§ extending from 
the creation to the year 1118, which carefully records the principal 
facts of church history. But, though he deserves mention, as having 
contributed to keep up a general acquaintance with the subject, it 
must be confessed that his right to a place here is not much greater 
than that of some other|| writers whose works are included in the long 
series of the Byzantine historians. 

He is, however, the last of that series whom I shall notice. Indeed, 
one Greek only now remains to be mentioned; but he has peculiar 
claims upon our attention, as having, in the latter days of the Byzan- 
tine empire, written a longer work,4] and one constructed with a 
stricter reference to the original principles of ecclesiastical history, than 
any which had appeared on the subject, either in the east or west, 
since the end of the sixth century. 

We know nothing of the personal history of Nicepnorus CALLIist! 





——_ 





* His Compendiom Historiarum (cvvowis ieropiSv) extending from $11 to 1057, has been 
printed only in a Latin version (see Fabr. Bibl. Greece. vi. 387); but the supplement, which he 
wrote at a later period of life, and which comes down to 1081, is printed in the original, with 
Georgius Cedrenus, Paris, 1647; Venice, 1729. The preface, also, of the larger work is printed 
in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Coisliniana, p, 207, 203. It is of importance, as it enumerates, 
= reviews somewhat superciliously, tlie historians who had written since the time of Theo- 
phancs. 


t Sévo¥us ‘Ioropiv. The extent to which this work is a compilation is quite curious, I once 
thought, from the words he uses in bis introduction, mpoabévtes Kai dca aypadws tk mada 
aydpay édidax@nuev, that there must be some original matter; but I find that these very words, 
with almost all his preface, are transcribed from Scylitzes. Bibl. Coislin. ut supra. There are, 
however, some passages which he has not borrowed from the three writers 1 have mentioned. 


t ObTe ta kal? hyads oikovourycavtos TOU imép Huds, Erecdy Tovs Jeouors pov duéppnte, tev ee per 
orepyoas me, de oidev exeivos Adyos AXyewas ev baci, cvupepovtws d'dues, are the touching and 
beautiful words in which he speaks of them bimself. p. i. 

§ ‘lwavvov tov 'Acknrov tov Zevapa yeyovitos tov weyaAov Apovyyapiou tis BiyAas Kgé IIpwro- 
acexpyris Xpowxoy. The Paris edition is due to the illustrious Du Cange. 

j Especially Michael Glycas. The works of Anna Comnena, Joannes Cinnamus, Nicctas 
Choniates, Georgius Pachymeres, Joannes Cantacuzenus, Nicephorus Gregoras, Georgins 
Codinus, and others, throw more or less light on the contemporary history of the eastern 
charch, from the age of the Comneni to the taking of Constantinople. The documentary and 
other materials are also abundant. A considerable accession to what had been printed before, 
has been furnished, within the last few years, in the Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio (Rome, 
1825—1833) of Mai, and the Anecdota Greeca (Parisiis, 1829—1833) of Boissonade. 


{| NexynPopov KaX\Niorev 10d ZarlomwovAov “ExxAnoiactixis ‘letopias BiBdia in. Edit. Frontonis 
Ducei. Lat. Paris, 1630. 
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XANTHOPULI, except the few particulars which are furnished by. his 
works. He tells* us that he was brought up in the church of St. 
Sophia, where he enjoyed the use of an extensive library ; and the 
dedication of his work to the Emperor Andronicus Paloeologus, who 
died in 1327, shews that it must have been published in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. His Ecclesiastical History was under- 
takent at the age of five-and-thirty. He began each of the eighteen 
books of which it consists with one of the letters which compose his 
name (Nexnddpoc KadXorov). The work which we possess extends 
from the incarnation (a0 rijc cara capa rov Lwrijpoc éxupureiac) to the 
death of Phocas (610). But he gives us in his preface the arguments 
of five books more, which would have brought it down to the year 
911. And he further intimates that his plan would not be completed 
till it was brought down nearly to his own time.{ There is, however, 
no evidence that he ever fully executed his design. We probably 
possess all that he accomplished. It is evident from his remarks § that 
he was himself aware that the difficulties of his undertaking would 
increase at the period when he lost the guidance’ of’ preceding his- 
torians, and would have to collect the history of the church entirely 
from documents and memoirs. But the manner in which he has 
executed what he actually performed makes us regret that he did not 
carry the work further; for, though he amply partook of the supersti- 
tion of the age in which he lived, he has transmitted several important 
facts, of which we should, without him, have remained in ignorance. 
He was eloquent, diligent, and inquisitive; and the critics have signi- 


ficantly marked the sense they have entertained of his labours by call- 


ing him, for the elegance of his style, the ecclesiastical Thucydides, 
and, for his credulity, the theological Pliny. 

During this interval, the Christians of the east who lived beyond 
the limits of the empire were not altogether silent. In their cruel 
bondage to the Moslem conquerors, they still occasionally contributed 
to the knowledge of church history. Two writers deserve notice 
here. Seid Ebn-Batrich, more generally known by his Greek 





* ‘Hues odx amas, GANG Kai mov~ dita MOAAW TadtHy guvedct ipeOa’ TH peyadrw vew the TOD 
Gcov Adyou Lopias GEét: veou ixavis mapedpevovtes’ Kai bk THY wapa TavTns VropynudTev Ta wWrEeiw 
Epam{ouevor. Ti yap Gv alti Xapivaiueba, wo Kui peyioTev hulv daWiA@e peTadovony XonTTay 
Kai Tov ye KadXovs adtiis CvtouPgy aveioy, Kai diactav 3¢ Kai Katwywyiy dv avtTH ToAAw TH meow 
xpdvp dwpngapevy wraver Kai pacevtauery, Kai és TOdE HAiKicds Huds Kat AOyou Mpoayayoven” H TO 
Ta avtis Gmavra, teov 3’ cimeiv Kai Ta tie KabldAov exxANTias, de évov ye, Gpdnv dtadafeiv, Kai Toig 
Bovropévas ts Kowwiv mpobeivar axpdacw ; Eccles. Hist., lib. i., cap. i., p. 37, 38. 


+ Néor Svres tyscis Kai paxwew exrov Kai tpraxoerov tHe HAcmiag bri Bdvres bviavTov, fvixa 7H 
meayuateia éavtovs txded@xapuev, TO mpoKeiuevov dinvicauev. The Latin translator rendcrs this— 
‘In juvenili state opus hoc conscribere aggressi sumus, idemque nondum sextum et trigessi- 
mum annum egressi perfecimus.”’ And, accordingly, Fabricius (Bibl. Greec. vi. 130), and 
Stiudlin (Geschichte und Literatur der Kirchengeschichte, 123), understand it as asserting that 
he finished his work before he was six-and-thirty. I confess that I cannot see how the words 
will bear this meaning. 


t Elta kai Sea Tw eta TavTa mapahéAeemrac xedvp, mpocOeivar dra Bidcoua’ pixpdv dvwbev 
tov ka@’ hude Biov thy ivtopiav dkamepaiver. Lib.i., cap.i., p. 37, A. 


§ Tév dé xabeEns xpovev tis lepds mpctece dxps 3 Kai bs dedpo, Kaiwep wodAas Kak peyaXas ovaas 
Kai ody AtTov H exeivar, obd3evi ww Tew eb loropErveldd Tw Ele vorw byéveTo, iG mMepeypagn suvTakews, 
éxeivas re Kai tavtrac by’ ev mpayuaredcarba. otk oida cite pagctwvy 34 Tiwe mapadimdvres Tis 
ptoews, cite kai mpds td wéyeOos the droPicews dmoxvicavres. Kai ye dy tay xXpdvew Kal Tidy 
moatewv é« rov mapijxovtos éppiuucvev év moddois Kai draddpas cryypaderor Kai TpaypaTeias, 
duoxepne toayay Kai diaAnmros h uvijun tTHv yeyevnuéver Kabiarato, dAAns dAAaxou dveomapucwne 
iperyérws téy mpatewv. Lib. i., cap. i., p. 36, B. 
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name, Evtycnivs,* who was Melchite, or Orthodox, Patriarch’ of 
Alexandria from 933 to 940, has handed down, in his “ Annals,”+ 
some curious traditional notices of the early history of his church, 
and has communicated much important contemporary information. 
And towards the end of the thirteenth century, Gregorius Ben- 


hebreeus,} or ABULPHARAGIUS, (4G2151), an ecclesiastic of high 
rank among the Syrian Jacobites, wrote his “ History of the Dynas- 
ties,” a work § of great value for the facts which it has preserved 
ting the nations of the east, and especially the various sects o 
oriental Christians. , 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the intellect of 
western Europe was almost|| exclusively engaged in the speculations 
of scholastic theology; and the work of the Italian Dominican, 
BaRTHOLOMEW of Lucca, appears to have been the only ene which, 
under the title of an ecclesiastical history, during this period, professed 
to record the fortunes of the church. The circumstances and spirit of 
the succeeding century were more favourable to the cultivation of 
church history. .The controversies with Wicliff and Huss, and the 
councils of Constance, Basil, and Florence, led the more inquiring 
minds to the study of Christian antiquity; and the extent and charac- 





* Huic a natalibus nomen fait Said Ebn-Batrich, sive Said filius Patricii, qui Patriarcha 
factus Eutychi::s maluit nominari, cum Said Arabicé idem significet quod Hutychius Grace et 
Latine Fortunatus. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. ii., col. 476. The Melchites affected 
— o every thing. Thus fondly perpetuating the recollection of their ancient connexion with 

e empire. 


+t “Annales ob Orbe condito ad ennum usque 940." This work is written in Arabic. Selden 
first edited a small portion of it with this title, ‘‘ Eutychii Patr. Alexandrini Ecclesiz suze 
Origines, Londini, 1642.’" The whole was edited by Pocock, Oxford, 1659. Renaudot speaks 
with great severity of the work of Selden. ‘ Que verd Joannes Seldenus in longa prefatione ad 
librum, quem ipsi Origines Ecclesia Alexandrine appellare placuit, commentatus est, non tam 
javandis leetoribus, quam ostentandz eruditioni cumulata sunt, que ut plurimam ad rem non 
pertinet. Quid enim, amabo, Abumasari, et aliorum doctorum astronomoram mentio, quid 
omnia tandem valent, nisi ad confusionem historiz orientalis in qua infantissimus erat Sel- 
denus?....... +. Quod vero Seldenus Eutychium tantis laudibus exornavit, non alia causa 
factum, quam ut particulam ejus historia quz presbyterorum autoritatem ad ordinandum 
Patriarcham spectare videbatur, majori fidei commendaret. Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin., p. 347. 
He admits, however, the value of the work of Eutychius—*t Habet sane Eutychius unde com- 
mendetur inter orientales, apud quos historia generalis nulla extat, que cum illius opere possit 
comparari. Ibid., p. 348. 


t His father was a converted Jew, and he himself was Maphrian, or primate of the east. Le 
Quien, Oriens Christ., ii. 1412. Gregorius Bar-hebreus, qui et Abulpharagius, scriptorum 
Jacobitarum facile princeps, patria Melitensis, patre Aaron medico anno Greecorum 1537. 
Christi 1226, natus est, ex quo Bar-hebrei, hoc est Hebrei filii cognomentum traxit, Asseman, 
Biblioth, Orientalis, tom. ii., cap. xlii., p. 244. 


§ Aspecimen of this work was first edited by Pocock, ‘‘ Specimen Historia Arabum,’’ Oxon.,1650, 
And he afterwards edited the whole, ‘* Historia Compendiosa Dynastiarum,”’ Oxon., 1663. These 
were both, however, editions of the Arabic translation, which Abulpharagius made of his own 
work. The first part of the original Syriac was printed, from a Bodleian MS., at Leipsic, in 1789, 
and -_ copious — from the remainder are given by Assemani, Biblioth. Oriental., tom. ii., 
cap. xlii., p. 244— 463. 


§ Perhaps, even with this qualification, I have spoken too strongly. The schools, rich as they 
were in talent, had not all the genius of this vigorous age, which was the most imaginative 
period of architecture, and perhaps I may add of poetry. Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura 
died in 1274, Johannes Duns Scotus in 1308, and Occam in 1350. Cologne cath was begun 
in 1248, and the spire of Strasburg in 1277. The ‘‘ Inferno’’ was duilt, as poets have phrased it, 
in 1900, and Petrarca was crowned in 1341. But Dante and Petrarca were, I allow, somewhat in 
advance of theirtime. Italy became modern much earlier than the rest of Europe. The eccle- 
siastical architecture was, as it has been said with no less truth than beauty, the poetry of the 
middle ages. 


€ Historia Ecclesiastica a nato Christo usque ad a. 1312, cum additionibus duorum continua- 
toruam edita est a Muratorio. S. R. Ital., tomo xi., p. 741. Fabr. Bibl. Latin. Med. et Infim. 
Atatis, tom. vi., p. 56. He is generally called Ptolemzus Lucensis, by a corruption which 
Schoetgenius explains, in voc. Ptolemzeus de Viadonibus. 1 am sorry to say that I have not seen 
his work, as I have not access to Muratori’s collection. 
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ter of the next work which claims,our attention, denotes the existence, 
an increased 


of an increased. desire for ecclesiastical informations, .. ...) oisinexol 
Antoninus, a Dominican friar, who was raised to the archiepisce 
see of Florence in the year 1446, and who enjoyed such a, high. repur.. 
tation for sanctity that he has been Beate hg was the author Ene 
most extensive historical work which was written during the middle 
ages. His Sum of History* (Summa Hystorialis) extends from the 
creation to the year 1458. It has been repeatedly printed in three 
large folio volumes; of which, the first concludes with the reign of 
Constantine, the second with the pontificate of Innocent LIL, and the» 
third comes down to the year of the writer’s death. Its magnitude is 
not the only circumstance for which it is remarkable. It displays a 
spirit of research and a taste for historical investigation hitherto almost 
unknown in the west ; and though completely superseded by the works . 
written in the following century, it deserves to be secur 5 as a work 
of some importance in ecclesiastical history. 

The names of Valla and Platina, which next demand our notice, 
scarcely belong to the middle ages. They will form an appropriate 
introduction of my next paper; in which it will be my business to 
point out the first effects produced by the great religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century on the study of the history of the church. . 

I. G..D, 
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[ Tux following communication is of so valuable a nature, and so com- 
pletely discusses the question to which it relates, that it can need 
no other introduction than the simple expression of gratitude to the 
writer of it, for the pains and accuracy with which the very im- 
portant subject of the Tithe Commutation Act is treated. The 
writer, too, very justly reminds his readers that it is not the secular 
interests of the church alone which are involved in this measure, | 


Str,—The perusal of a pamphlet, by the Rev. H. Townsend Powell, 
entitled, ‘ Tithe Commutation in 1969, or the Working of the Tithe 
Act illustrated by an example of Commutation in 1705,” has led me 
to endeavour to ‘then some estimate as to what the effect of the tithe 
act would have been by this time, if it had been adopted in 1536, the 
last time (until 1831) that a valuation was made of all the parochial 
tithes in England and Wales. As the subject is one of great interest, 
I transmit you the result, with an account of the steps by which I ar- 
rived at it. 

As the labour of casting up the whole amount of the tithes in Liber 
Regis would have been considerably greater than the profit of it, I 
have contented myself with taking five rectories (chosen at hazard) 
out of every diocese in England and Wales, considering that this 
would form a basis sufficiently extensive from which to form an im- 








te a ee 











.* The edition I have consulted was printed at Nuremburg in 1484; but Fabricius mentions 
nine others. Bibl. Lat. Med. et Infim, Actatis, tom. i., p. 313, 


Vor. XII.—Nov. 1837. 358 
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9 arene in respect to the whole. These are given in column 1. 
n the next column (2) are given the gross value of these benefices 
as ascertained in 1536. 

' The only improvement which the tithe act contemplates, is an im- 
provement in the price of grain. All hope of improvement of tithe 
by incre of produce on lands already in cultivation, or by extension 
of cultivation to lands now lying waste, is cut off altogether. Neither 
tithes nor allotment in lieu of tithes can be demanded in the case of 
new enclosures. In order, therefore, to judge what alteration would 
have taken place by this time in the value of these benefices, it is only ne- 
cessary to ascertain what alteration has taken place in the price of corn. 
As the price of wheat at Oxford appears to have been below that at 


‘Windsor, (when compared for 106 years, ending in 1700, ) to an amount 


not less than from 3s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. per qr., we may probably conclude 
that we shall be doing no injustice to the tithe act if we calculate the 
price of corn throughout the kingdom in 1536 by the Oxford prices. Un- 
fortunately, no accounts have as yet been published of the price of corn | 
in Oxford at that time ; but the present Professor of Political Economy 
in that university has lately printed (in his “ Prices.of Corn in Ox- 
ford”) tables by which we may ascertain it from 1583 downwards. 

According to these tables, it appears that the price of the best wheat 
in Oxford, per Winchester bushel, was as follows :— 


s. d, 
For the 25 years ending 1607 .. .. 3 a 
1632 .. .. 4 7 


1657 .. .. 5 
1682 .. .. 5 8 
1707 .. .. 4 6 
1732 .. .. 410 
1757 «.- «. 4 OF 
The excess of the two periods ending 1657 and 1682, being times of 
civil war and intestine commotion, during which the peaceful labours of 
the husbandman were impeded, and the prone of hostile armies tended 
much necessarily to raise the price of food, may fairly be put out of 
the calculation, the prices during those periods being evidently. un- 
natural. Laying this excess aside, it will appear that, during seven 
riods of 25 years each, ending 1757, the price of wheat only rose 
m 3s. 3d. to 4s. 10d., and during the last period no more than 
to 4s. 03d. I conceive that if we estimate the price of wheat about 
1536 to have been 2s. 4d., we cannot be far wrong. Now the average 
price of wheat for the seven years ending 1835, which forms the basis 
of the tithe commutation act, is no more than 7s. per imperial bushel, 
somewhat larger than the Winchester. In other words, the price of 
wheat during 300 years, from 1536 to 1831, has only risen to thrice 
the amount. iia 
It is true that the tithe act assesses the commutation on three kinds 
of grain; but I apprehend that in the long run this will make very 
little difference, the proportions between the prices of different grains 
being, for the most part, pretty nearly alike; at least, I find in Edward 
the Second’s reign the following prices per quarter (1314, Nov. 11) :— 


Wheat 7s., Barley 4s. 4d., Oats 3s. 


\ 
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And the proportion according to the seven years ending 1835, as’ 
calculated per bushel, is— , Hag 


Wheat 7s., Barley 4s., Oats 2s. 9d. 


Nor have I yet discovered any period during which the inferior grains 
bore a less relative value to the price of wheat than they do at present. 
The result, then, of the inquiry, as far as these data enable us to come 
to a satisfactory conclusion, is, that, if the tithe commutation act had 
been carried into operation in 1536, the tithes in any parish would 
now be worth no more than three times as much as they were then, 
To speak, then, to the generality of benefices, in order to ascertain 
what their present value would have been at this time, under the opera- 
tion of the tithe act, it may suffice to multiply the sum given in the 
king’s books by three, and the product will be the value required, 
This, accordingly, has been done in column 3. In some few cases, 
where the old glebes were considerable, this will not be sufficient; for 
the cultivation and improvement of the glebe is not affected by the 
tithe act. It would, therefore, have kept pace with the general im- 
provement of the country. However, I have put down, in column 4, 
the value of the benefices according to the returns of 1831. That 
those returns have upon the whole given a fair account of the receipts 
of the benefices, is, | believe, admitted generally. That the receipts 
have not been above the fair value, is now fully and plainly’ brought 
to light; for when the first tithe bill proposed a fair valuation, and a 
deduction of 25 per cent., it was met by a clamour from most parts of 
the kingdom, more especially from the west, signifying that 15s. in 
the pound, of the value of the tithes, would greatly exceed, in many 
cases double, the amount which the clergy had been content to 
receive. 

As the returns in 1536 were of the gross income, and the sums in 
the Clerical Guide only denote the net, which upon the whole return 
of livings, as in the tables in the Clerical Guide, appears to be 68 per 
cent.,* or thereabouts, below the gross, that per-centage has been added 
to column 4 in the summary. : 

For the purpose of enabling any incumbent or patron to ascertain 
what loss would have been occasioned by the operation of the tithe 
act in the particular ges or parishes in which he may be interested, 
enough has been said ; but in order to understand what the whole loss 
would have been upon the church at large, some allowance must be 
made for the old glebes, as above alluded to. This has been done 
thus: It has been supposed that, of the whole amount of the parochial 
income in 1536, as calculated in table B, one tenth arose from glebe 
and manse. The increase of value on the whole returns being thirty- 
fold, while the increase in the price of corn has only been three-fold, 
nine-tenths of the parochial income of 1536 has been multipled by 3, 
and one-tenth by thirty (table C, 1); and thus it is supposed that a 





* I cannot but suspect some inaccuracy here. The commissioners profess to 
deduct the tenths, the land tax, and the parochial rates, from the gross income. As 
in my own parish these exceed 20 per cent., and I know many where the proportion is 


greater, and none where it is less, I am at a loss to conceive how upon the general run it 
fails to exceed six and a half. 
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very near approach has been made to what the whole parochial in- 
come of the church of England would by this time have been, if the 
principles of the tithe commutation act had been carried into operation 
in 1536. In comparing this product with the amount as furnished in 
the Clerical Guide for 1831, some deduction must be made from the 
latter, on account of private endowments and augmentations, which 
the piety of individuals here and there has occasionally led them to 
make. No data can be found to form any calculation of the amount 
of this; but it is probable we shall exceed, rather than fall short, if 
we estimate it at 5 per cent., and suppose that £150,000 of the present 
parochial income is derived from voluntary benefactions and endow- 
ments made since 1536 (table C, 2). It hence appears that the total 
loss which the church of England would have sustained in her paro- 
chial income, would be at the present time nearly two millions and a 
quarter per annum, or to speak more exactly, two millions, one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand, eight hundred and four pounds, 
that the whole amount of her parochial income would not have ex- 
ceeded £850,484, which would give no more than £79 as the average 
value of the 10,719 benefices. 

Now let it be considered upon whom does the loss fall, in any 
diminution of the property of the church. Its tithes and other en- 
dowments were not given regi et populo Anglie—they were not dedi- 
cated concilio et nationi Anglorum—as one might naturally suppose, 
from the reckless way in which the civil government has taken in 
hand to deal with them; but the deeds of gift run thus,—“ Donum 
Dro et Ecclesia.’ The fee-simple, or Dominium rectum, in ecclesiastical 
property, is in Gon, who therefore speaks in Malachi of those who 
withhold tithes as robbing Him. The clergy are His stewards, to col- 
lect and receive His rents, of which they are allowed the Dominium 
utile, or usufruct,—not for their own enjoyment only, but to maintain 
them in the discharge of those duties to the people of Gop which He 
has assigned to them—the preaching the gospel, and administering holy 
things to all, especially the poor. 

The injury, therefore, falls throughout upon Gop Himself, either 
directly or indirectly—directly, inasmuch as His righé itself is anni- 
hilated by this act, and He Himself denied by the laws of men that 
protection for His property which they extend to all their fellow- 
creatures; indirectly, in that the maintenance of His ministers is 
violently diminished, and His people deprived of that adequate pro- 
vision for their pastors and ministers without which it is contrary to 
human experience to expect that divine offices will be efficiently dis- 
charged among them. 

Upon Gop, upon the clergy, and upon the poor, would wholesale 
injustice and oppression have been exercised, if the principle of 
this act had been established in 1536. And from the moment in 
which the act shall be put in force must this injury commence, and 
the maintenance of religion become less and less proportioned to the 
growth and increase of the nation, unless it shall please Gop to 
arrest and check that increase. If Gop would have His ministers 
retain that position in human society by which they have been enabled 
to act as salt upon all orders and conditions of men, the nation has 
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made it His interest (if I may use such an expression on such a sub- 


ject) to withhold His blessing from the land; for according to the 


short-sighted wisdom of this act, Gon’s rents will be highest, His ser- 
vants best paid, when corn is scarce, and the. nation suffering. The 
ratio of return which He appointed will be inverted—when He gives 
abundance, He is to receive little; when He sends a short and scanty 
supply, His portion is to be increased. 

“Will a man rob Gov? Yet ye have robbed Me. But ye say, 
Wherein have we robbed Thee? In titHes and offerings. Ye are 
cursed with a curse, for ye have robbed Me; even this whole nation. 
Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, and prove Me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open the windows of hea- 
ven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.’”’ Malachi, iii. 8—10. A. P. P. 


P.S.—I do not find that the greater increase of the small tithe, as 
compared with the great, which Mr. Powell has noted in the parish of 
Stretton (p.16), has obtained in general, While the value of the 
rectories in table A has increased from £2,298 to £60,461, a 
little more than 26 times, the value of an equal number of vicarages, 
similarly selected, has increased from £1,695 to £45,685, i.e., a 
little less than 27 times. Only in those dioceses where hops are 
cultivated, and market gardens abound, the increase has: been ver 
great: as in five vicarages near London from £74 to £4716, or about 
67 times. 

TABLE A. — RECTORIES. 
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TABLE A. — continued. 
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TABLE B. 


As 60,461 (col, 4) : 3,197,145 (total amount in Cl. Guide) : 6894 (col. 3) : $64,550. 
Again, as 60,461 ; 3,197,145 : ; 2298 (column 2) : 121,516." 


TABLE C, 


1. Total amount of parochial income in 1536, as calculated in table B, £121,516, 
—one-tenth supposed to accrue from houses and glebe, the remainder from tithe. 
The value of the latter under the tithe act would only have increased with the 
price of corn, or threefold ; the value of the former about thirty-fold. 





i. 

One-tenth ........cccreceres BETS Xx BD ..ccoccccscess cove 364,530 
Nine-tenths ........... sed SORES XB ciccvcsicncccesee 328,095 
692,625 
2. Total return in Clerical Guide ......... b cecnerienesectantevesvande 3,197,145 
Deduct 5 per cent. on account of voluntary augmentations 2 159,857 

BINCO LEDB .ccrcccssccceee ccoceee oeccccceececes deveescevectoceeees -§ f 
3,037,288 


oo ee 





3. Total parochial income in 1831 arising from the glebe and 2 3.037,288 


tithes which were in the possession of the church in 1536 § 


Produce in 1831 of that glebe and tithe) me 

ROUT OD INOS Le cedcicdaccvsssisssesccviieces< f — 850,484 
Add voluntary augmentations since 1536...... 157,859 
Total loss to the church of England ..........sccsssseesereeees 2,186 804 
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FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS. No. V1. 


In my first letter I said that if Fox’s Acts and Monuments are to be 
drawn from their obscurity, urged into circulation, and made a 
popular book, it behoves us to consider three things, which may be 
thus briefly stated :—I. The real value of Fox’s authorities. II, His 
mode of using them, ILI. How far this new edition, by which the 
work will probably be henceforth generally known, does justice to 
Fox. 

I had no idea of discussing these subjects in your pages; though 
I felt it right to state them, and to add that they ought to be maturely 
considered by those who take upon themselves the responsibility of 
pushing Fox’s work into notice. I felt also, as I then expressed, that 
the desultory remarks which [ was about to offer would, more or less, 
refer to, and involve, them all; and would be rendered more intelligible 
by my addressing myself in the first instance to the third of them, 
which was in fact that one on which it seemed most urgently neces- 
sary, and on which I felt myself best qualified to speak. . 

1 must add, however, that this was also the point which I felt my- 
self most at liberty to discuss. For the question whether the new 
edition was doing justice to Fox was fairly before the world, by the 
publication of the second and third volumes, containing (according 
to the statement of the publishers) “a larger mass of matter than the 
whole of ‘Hume’s History of England.’’’ These volumes not only 
formed a very fair and full specimen of the work, and shewed what 


® As near as may be without fractions. 
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FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS, 407 
the: parties concerned in the business of republication had done, but 
also shewed very plainly the course which they intended to pursue. 
This was indicated, in a way which could admit of no doubt, by the 
fact that the third volume, while it contained the editor's boast of 
“many gratifying communications and valuable suggestions” with 
which he had “ been favoured relating to the second volume,” ace 
knowledged, and attempted to correct, one, and only one, erratum in 
that volume. No notice whatever was taken of other mistakes which 
had been specially and particularly pointed out to the publishers, and 
which were as absurd as that one which they acknowledged. It was 
quite clear that the intention was to put a good face on the matter, 
and trust that the ignorance or negligence of the subscribers would 
prevent their finding out those blunders. The two volumes, however, 
as I have observed, formed a fair specimen by which to judge how 
far the new edition was doing justice to Fox; and I felt that there 
could be nothing indelicate or premature in discussing that question. 

But as to the work itself—the value of the original authorities, and 
the use which Fox had made of them—the case was different. What- 
ever opinion I might have formed of the correctness of the work in 
general, I did not know what a good many of the authorities were, nor 
do I think that anybody will, without some difficulty, find them out. 
To some authorities referred to | had not access; and, if I had been 
able to turn to them immediately, I really did not know that it was 
my business to enter on so laborious, and apparently unnecessary, @ 
work. For, in fact, I thought what has been very strongly, but I believe 
very truly, observed by the editor of the abridgment now publishing 
in monthly numbers, who begins his “ Address’ on the cover by 
saying, “ There is perhaps no work in our language the title of which 
is so familiar, and the contents of which are so little known to the general 
reader, as ‘ Fox’s Acts and Monuments of Martyrs.’” I agree with 
him when he says, “ The public generally, therefore, are not aware of 
the real character of the original work ;” and I thought (and do think) 
that, being now placed, in a more readable form than it has hitherto 
assumed, in the hands of so many persons capable of judging, the work 
must soon come to be very differently estimated, even without any 
critical exposure of its materials. But even if I had known all the 
authorities, and possessed the means of referring to them, I should 
have thought it premature (if not indecent) to enter on the question 
while a gentleman well known in the literary world stands publicly 
pledged to the full vindication of Fox. In their prospectus, dated 
June 25, 1836, the publishers say, “ High as is the character which 
he deservedly maintains for veracity and correctness, still Fox has not 
been without assailants. The publishers are therefore gratified to be 
able to announce that the present edition will be prefaced with a full 
vindication of the pious martyrologist from these various attacks. That 
duty has been undertaken by the Rev. George Townsend, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton, Yorkshire.” As to 
the direct discussion, therefore, of the question respecting Fox’s vera- 
city and correctness, (for froin some reference to it I could not easily 
Voi. XIL—wNov. 1837. T 
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keep clear,) I willingly postpone it. I wait with curiosity; and though 
hoe would be no charity in saying that I hope to see Fox’s “ veracity 
and correctness” fully vindicated, (because it must be at the expense 
of other men whom I believe to have been at least as good as himself,) 
yet I do hope to see truth elicited by such a sifting of his authorities 
as must precede anything like a serious and respectable attempt at full 
vindication. 

In the meantime, as the publishers taunt me with bringing charges 
without supporting them, | will turn to another part of the subject. 
In their advertisement stitched up with the Magazine for July, and also 
prefixed to their fourth volume, they quote me as saying that “It is 
due to many most sincere and zealous protestants among the subscribers 
to ask them whether they have fully considered what they are doing 
in supporting the republication of a work which is, to say the least, 
characterized by the strain of bitter invective which runs through it— 
whether, supposing that they could hope for success, they would be 
satisfied to maintain protestantism asa mere party question, by de- 
clamation and abuse, railing and scoffing, and a species of banter often 
coarse, and sometimes profane, &c. &c.?’’* 

With reference to these questions, they say, “ Rather inconsistently, 
after having assailed the book with all these heavy charges, he turns 
off, instead of supporting those charges, and begins a long series of cri- 
ticisms on the supposed misspe ‘ling of many French and German 
names!’ Even if this were a fair statement of the case, I do not 
myself perceive the inconsistency of asking the great body of sub- 
scribers (consisting, the publishers give us to understand, of nearly two 
thousand persons) the questions just quoted, respecting points on 
which most of them might be considered as able to judge for them- 


selves, and then “ turning off,” to shew them how far the promise of 


‘accurate and faithful performance” had been kept in matters con- 
cerning which it might be fairly, and not disrespectfully, presumed that 
many of them were not capable of detecting error, But, if I did turn 
off, it is very easy to turn on again; for I would not have “ assailed 
the book with all those heavy charges” without having well considered 
the matter, and believing that there were strong grounds for them. 
Nay, I did suppose those grounds to be so obvious, that when once 
the attention of the subscribers should be roused there would be no 
necessity to enter into the particulars, or to bring forward proofs. I 
think so still; and I cannot express the satisfaction which I felt at 
seeing that the publishers had done what I so much. desired, but knew 
not how to effect,—I mean, the delivery of those questions to each sub- 
scriber, which they have insured by prefixing them to their fourth 
volume. Still, as I am taunted with not « supporting those charges,” 

it may be right to offer some remarks on two points :—First, the style 


ae 
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* Instead of these “ &es.,” which of course convey no idea, I wish that the pub- 
lishers had added the words which follow those which they quoted, and which are 
quite as instructive as to my animus respecting the work as any part of their extract : 
—'‘' Whether they wish to disseminate and to give their sanction to those views of 
church discipline which Fox had adopted, and which it is the tendency of his work 
to maintain ?” 
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and spirit of Fox’s work; and secondly, its aspect and tendency as it 
regards the church of England. 

I had proceeded in remarks on the first of these points as far as I 
conceived that I might trespass on your next number, when I saw the 
letter of the publishers in this month’s Magazine, in which there are 
some things which I feel called_on to notice. 

In the first place, as they seém quite surprised that anybody should 
fall (as I did) into the mistake of supposing that they considered this 
Magazine as anything more than an innocent and perhaps unconscious 
vehicle of my malice, I remind them of the following sentence :—“ A 
second assailant follows in the track of the first. Another journal, 
though of less note than the ‘ British Magazine,’ adopts the same line 
of criticism.”’ 

As to what is personal, it requires no reply. It might have done 
prospectively, but now that I have distinctly stated, and given refer- 
ences to, es many mistakes and blunders as would furnish a list of 
errata containing not much less (perhaps I might say considerably 
more) than three hundred articles—now that these are plainly specified, 
it is childish to talk of “ prejudice” and the “ animus” which has in- 
duced me to point them out. The subscribers, who have relied on the 
guarantee of respectable names for the fulfilment of fair promises, will 
feel it but small consolation to be told that the person who criticises 
their bargain is a bad critic, and writes from bad motives, unless it 
can be shewn that his statements are untrue. 

This the publishers do not venture to do; unless, indeed, it may be 
said to be done by insinuation, when they say, “ That in, reprinting 
at a rapid rate, so peculiar a work as that of Foxe, some such errors’ 
[that is, such as confounding the Castilians and Catalonians] “ should 
have been left uncorrected, is, we fear, true, but it is not at all sur- 
prising.’ They admit nothing whatever; but after a heap of blunders 
has been collected, the grossness and absurdity of many of which must 
be apparent to every body, they candidly own their fears that some 
errors may—they fear it is possible that they actually have been left 
uncorrected. I am sorry that by this delusory talk, and by professing 
their intention in future to avoid “ the retention of errors,’ they force 
me to speak plainly, and perhaps offensively ; but 1 think that if the 

really avoid seeing what must be apparent ‘to most persons who have 

aad the foregoing letters, it must be by shutting their eyes. The 
charge against their edition is not (as they would insinuate ) that, either 
from haste, or any other cause, they have “left uncorrected”’ the errors 
of the old edition, though it is true that they have done so to a most 
amazing extent—but it is not mer ely, or principally, with the “ reten- 
tion of errors’ that their edition is charged. The charge is, that, 
though with no ill intention, the text of Fox has been studiously de- 
praved—not merely that a bs d text has been followed, but that it has 
been tndustriously ‘deteriorated ; and that beside this many notes have 
been added, misstating Fox’s meaning, and tending to mislead the 
reader ; in short, that while they boast of “ the production of a good 
edition,” one that is “by far the best edition of I ‘oxe—the most com- 
plete, the most accurate—that has ever been produced,” they are in 
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fact bringing out a ded edition ; and as far as my knowledge of two or 
three of the older editions enables me to judge, | think 1 may add, 
incomparably the worst that has ever been printed, It is easy to try 
this question. Let the editor give a list of the corrections which he 
made in the second and third volumes, (for they are principally in 
question, and I have scarcely had leisure to look much at the fourth,) 
and let us see what proportion they bear to the instances which | have 
given, in which he has clearly and palpably tmeorrected Fox, and 
made a blunder where there was none before. I am quite prepared 
to meet such a list of corrections by a recapitulation of the numerous 
eases which I have pointed out, and the addition of many more. If 
this is not done, and ifthe result does not shew that the blunders now 
for the first time inserted into the work are trifling both in number and 
magnitude when compared with those which have been corrected, it 
will be suspected that the publishers really “ fear’’ something more 
than they have chosen to express. 

Further—the publishers speak (ironically, I presume—for it requires 
no great powers of criticism to discern that Cadomus is a town and 
not a man, that Tours is not Turin, Aix-la-Chapelle not Aquitaine, 
Aosta not Augsburgh, Bouillon not Bologna, Apuleius the philosopher 
not Appuleius the tribune, Ragman Roll not the statute of Rageman, 
Bennet and Collet not the orders of St. Benedict and St. Nicholas, 
Bergen-op-Zoom not in Franconia, and other peculiarities of the new 
edition—but they do speak and may mislead by speaking) of “ critical 
acumen,” and of its being sharpened by personal dislike to such a de- 
gree as to have discovered these errors. In regard to this delusory 
insinuation, I must say that, as there is no need for critical acumen to 
detect such gross blunders, so those which I have published, and many 
others which I have not, have been observed and accumulated, not 
during a regular and studious reading of the work, ora careful collation 
of it. Ihave done nothing of the kind; and you, I think, who know 
what my circumstances and avocations have been, will believe me 
when I say that | have met with them in cursorily turning over the 
book at odd times, and dipping into various parts when | had leisure 
and opportunity. Nothing can be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that the field has been reaped because | have gathered some handfuls, 
such as continually present themselves whenever I take a turn in it. 
I believe | have never read three consecutive pages in the work; but 
I have hardly ever taken it up and turned it over for five minutes that 
some gross error has not presented itself, a slight examination of which 
has commonly brought under notice two or three more.* I mention 





* Perhaps I cannot give a better illustration than an instance which has just oc- 
curred since I wrote the preceding letter. Happening to look at p. 493 of vol. ii., 
my eye was caught by the “* Bishop of Penestrum,” a see of which I had not heard ; 
and having a book at hand which contained the document in which it oceurs, I turned 
toit. Itisaletter from the King of France to the emperor, on behalf of some bishops 
whom the latter had intercepted on their way to a council, and was keeping impri- 
soned. St. Louis, after various arguments, tells Frederic that if he will not be per- 
suaded by them, yet one good turn deserves another, and he ought to remember that 
when the person whom Fox calls the Bishop of Penestrum, (for we will not mind about 
a supposed misspelling, ) and other papal legates, came to get help against the imperial 
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this the more particularly because I would caution both the publishers 
and the subscribers against supposing that the very imperfect notices 
which 1 have as yet given, constitute anything like such “ lists, of 
errata’ asthe publishers must be understood as having now pledged 
themselves to give. In the meantime, and with a full certainty that, 
if fairly made, these lists will bear me out, I think it due to myself to 
say that I have not microscopically searched for and collected what are 
commonly called errata, and what the publishers, of course, include 
under that name. I have not, to the best of my recollection, (unless 
it may have been incidentally, and forsome other reason than because 
it was an erratum,) ever noticed a single misprint or error of the press 
—that is to say, any error which I believed that the editor knew to be 
an error, and would have corrected if he had observed it—and I must 
add, that in doing this I have (in order to be on the safe side) passed 
over many things which I believe that the editor did not know to be 
wrong, or purposely altered with a view to correction, I claim no 
merit for this forbearance, where such and so many more important 
blemishes disfigure the work; but hadI been influenced by personal 
motives against either the work, the editor, or the publishers, I should 
scarcely have passed by so many as I can easily produce if they are 
called for. I hope soon to see the lists of errata, which will, | am 
convinced, do me justice on this point. 

I am sorry to observe one omission in the letter of the publishers. I 
ain not, indeed, surprised, because I have observed that the acknow- 
ledgment of error, even when publicly pointed out and undehiable— 
even of gross and palpable falsehood, which may have been ine I be- 
lieve in this case it was) quite unintentional, or only arising from the 
exaggeration too common when people are angry and do not take the 
trouble to inquire, or to reflect, whether what they say is true or false 
—the acknowledgment of error, I say, even under such circumstances, 
forms no part of Christian duty in the view of a “large portion of the 
public,” and even of too many who profess to be religious men, To 
shew their subscribers how far and wide I had travelled for a few 
errors, they told them that what I produced were collected from ¢wo 
volumes. Their defence rested on the paucity of errors in so great a 
quantity of matter, of which, in order to give a suitable idea of its 
inagnitude, they told the public that it exceeded “ Hume’s History of 
England.” I answered that a// the errors were taken from one volume. 
They dared not deny it, and are silent. Shall we be able to look 
without mistrust at their lists of errata ? 





a 





cause, he had openly repulsed them, and they had been able to do nothing in his do- 
minions. His words (as given by Raynaldus, an. 1241, No. 77, p. 566) are“ Quod 
si pradicta ad vestra mentis oculos nolitis reflectere, Penestrinum episcopum et alios 
legatos ecclesia in prejudicium vestrum volentes subsidium implorare manifestissime 
repulimus; nec in regno nostro contra majestatem vestram potuerunt aliquid obti- 
nere.” Fox translates—“ Wherefore, if you will consider and respect the thing that 
we have said, we doubt not but that you will release the Bishop of Penestrum, with 
the other legates and prelates of the church, whom you, to our prejudice, do detain, 
In desiring our aid, doubtless we gave untg them a manifest nay ; neither could they 
obtain in our kingdom anything at all which seemed to be against or prejudicial to 
your majesty.” What idea could Fox have of the Latin or the history? 
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Another vague insinuation, which may mislead readers, and tend to 
ha 4 put the question on wrong grounds, is this: after expressing their 
i ne intention of greater care in future, they say, “ We trust, too, that the 
ian remaining portions of the work will be found, in the original, less 
os marked by blemishes of this description than those which have pre- 

ot ceded them.’’ Of course it is very well for the publishers to “ trust” 

F this, and to inculcate that faith on their subscribers; and perhaps we 

hy ie may admit it if we understand the phrase “ blemishes of this descrip- 
tion’ strictly, because a great part of those blemishes which 1 have 

noticed for which Fox himself was to blame, consists of errors arising 


Latin documents. When the scene, and the persons, and the autho- 
rity, are all English, this cannot, of course, happen. But lL apprehend 
that, as it respects the latter part of his history, it is more difficult for 
| us to refer to his authorities; and the important question—that, indeed, 
: for the sake of which, very principally, it is worth while to notice the 
early history at all—is, how far we may trust to his fair and intelligent 
use of authorities when we have not the opportunity of tracing him ? 


ih In the earlier parts of his work, whatever difficulty there may be 
' i} about some of his authorities, we can yet turn to a great many. We 
y i] can judge how he selected, how he translated, in short, where he found 


them, and how he used them ; and it is, 1 presume, in a great degree 


| | from this that we must judge how far we ought to trust to his state- 
na ments in those more recent matters which are peculiarly interesting to 
a English protestants. _ ya i) 

aps Should F'ox’s veracity and correctness be fully vindicated, this point 


% will of course be settled; and I do not wish to anticipate any part of 
a subject which, as I have said, I very willingly postpone. In the 
meantime, having already oc cupied so much more space than I ex- 
pected with this subject, I shall not be affronted if you tell me that 
both yourself and your readers are tired of it. If you do not, I pur- 
pose to send you some remarks on the two points which I mentioned 
just before I beg: an these observations on the letter of the publishers ; 
for I cannot but think that the style and spirit of Fox’s work, and its 
aspect towards the church of which I am a minister, are quite suffi- 
cient to justify what they call my “ personal dislike” of it. 
I am, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 8S. R, MairLanp. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


(Continued from p..384.) 


Tk extracts contained in the present number carry on the history of 
Buckingham's administration under the reign of Charles I. Betore 
we enter upon them, it may be well, in a few words, to review his 
course up to this point. The tale is soon told. Raised originally, as 





f from ignorance of foreign persons and places, and misconception of 
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we have seen, to the post of favourite, mainly through the influence 
of Archbishop Abbot, he soon fulfilled the queen’s anticipation, in 
which, as the archbishop afterwards found to his sorrow, she spoke 
“ like a prophetess,”’ that if this young man were once brought in, the 
first persons that he would plague would be those that laboured for 
him. The archbishop’s own influence was soon reduced to nothing; 
and the favourite “ ruled with an absolute sway, both in church and 
state, disposing of all places and preferments.”’ Ww illiams, indeed, for 
a time, was able to maintain an independent influence, owing his own 
advancement mainly to the expedient by which “his good genius 
conjured down’ ’ the “ mormos” which had “ robbed” the prime mi- 
nister “ of all peace of mind,”’ in the anticipation of the vengeance 
which parliament threatened to inflict upon those who, under the 
minister’s sanction, “ had spoiled the people by illegal oppressions,”’ 
and from which he had seen no escape but in an immediate dissolu- 
tion. With the next alarm from the same quarter, we found him em- 
ploying his church patronage as a bribe to the “ popular’ party in the 
House of Commons, establishing by their means a tyrannical ascend- 
ancy over the king, and at the same time, in the prospect of impeach- 
ment by the Commons, endeavouring to “ make the refiners to be 
his friends.”” This system went on, as we shall see, till he found out 
that he could no longer keep on terms with the puritans, without 
making the church party his enemies. He then turned his patronage 
back again into the old channel. te. 


King Cuartes I. ‘ March 27, 1625, on the Lord’s day, in the morning, 
about ten of the clock, at Theobald’s, the king (James) dies. Doctor Preston 
then attended in his month, and was sometimes hastened to the prince to com- 
fort him, and sometimes to the duke ; and indeed it was a very mournful morn- 
ing..... King James was very much beloved of all his servants... . the 
spssue and duke were both of them retired, and wept exceedingly. But Sir 
Edward Conway and some of the lords drew up a writing, and proclaimed 
Charles Stuart king, with all his titles; and haste was made to pack away to 
London. The prince and duke, and Doctor Preston, in coaches shut down, 
hasten to Whitehali, and there he is proclaimed again with more formalities, 
and the lord mayor and the city sent to, where it was done with much so- 
lemnity and much rejoicing of the people; for the prince had that happiness 
to come upon the stage unprejudiced. For he had never interposed nor acted, 
but in the Spanish business, and that succeeded to his great advantage; so 
that, if he listed, he might have been as popular as ever any were. 

“ This fall occasions many alterations in the court; the bishops generally, 
and Doctor Preston’s enemies, and all that had contended with the duke, were 
crest-fallen. King James was like enough to have outlived the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who had been very sick since his return from Spain ; but all is altered, 
and ¢he duke does all,”’* 

‘“* Charles’s journey to Spain had so endeared the Duke of Buckingham to 
him, that King James’s affection for that favourite was nothing, as I may say, 
in comparison of the new king’s. It was thought, and not without ground, 
that if James had lived longer, he would have discarded the duke, with whom 
he was displeased for several reasons... .. Thus James died in good season 
for the favourite, who could not probably have stood his ground but by set- 
ting the prince at variance with the king his father, which might have been 


* Clarke’s Lives of Divines, pp. 99, 100. 
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attended with sad consequences. This raised against the duke’ suspi- 
-eions, which were further confirmed by his —— to apply a ‘to 
the king’s side, and giving him a potion to drink with his own hand, without 
the advice of his physicians. Indeed the duke could not be directly 
of hastening the king his benefactor’s death by the remedies he made him 


take. But when one considered the time and circumstances of this 3 
death, caused by a tertian ague, a disease not usually very dangerous in th 
spring, the perplexities it freed the favourite from, and the advantages it pro- 
cured him, one could hardly help suspecting him. And yet, on the other 
hand, when the new king was seen to have an entire affection for the duke, it 
could not be imagined that he had the least doubt of his innocence in that re- 
spect. However this be, the Duke of Buckingham was the son’s favourite, as 
he had been the father’s, with still greater power and credit than he had en- 
joyed in the foregoing reign.” * 

‘** The duke continued in the same degree of favour, at the least, with the 
son which he enjoyed so many years under the father. A rare felicity! sel- 
dom known, and in which the expectation of very many was exceedingly dis- 
appointed ; who, knowing the great jealousy and indignation that the prince 
had heretofore conceived against the duke for having been once very’ near 
striking him, expected that he would now remember that insolence, of which 
he then so often complained, without considering the opportunity the duke had, 
by the conversation with the prince, during his journey into Spain, (which 
was so grateful to him,) and whilst he was there, to wipe out the memory of 
all former oversights, by making them appear to be of a less magnitude dan 
they had been understood before, and to be excusable from other causes, still 
being severe enough to himself from his unwary part, whatsoever excuses he 
might make for the excess ; and by this means to make new vows for himeelf, 
and to tie new knots to restrain the prince from future jealousies. And it is 
very true his hopes in this kind never failed him; the new king, from the 
death of the old, even to the death of the duke himself, discovering the most 
entire confidence in, and even friendship to him, that ever king had shewed to 
any subject: all preferments in church and state given by him; all his*kindred 
po friends oted to the degree, in honour, riches, or offices, that he thouglit 
fit; and all his enemies and enviers discountenanced as he appointed.”+ 

“ There was one thing that invited Doctor Preston to a journey this year, 

and that was, a strong suspicion that the plague was in the town..... He 
was not willing to omit the opportunity, because he had many invitations into 
the west. The Bishop of Salisbury he desired to consult withal, about a book 
of Master Montague’s, that was commended to him by the Duke of Buckingham, 
to peruse and give his sense upon it... . and (he) at last resolved to wait upon 
the king and duke at Plymouth, whither they were gone to see the navy set 
sail. Whilst he was there, the Rochelle fleet was broken by those ships the 
king lent, and Monsieur Sabeeza came into Falmouth with the remainder, and 
thence to Plymouth, with most importunate outcries against the duke, who 
seemed to be very much affected with it, and made mighty promises of won- 
derful repairs; but Doctor Preston failed not to set that business home, and 
he did believe the duke was overruled to lend them, and sorry when he saw 
the sad effects. 
' But whilst the duke was thus detained in the west, the Earl of Bristol 
and the lord keeper Williams combined against him, and drew in many to 
their party, among others the Earl of Pembroke, and divers great ones in the 
House of Commons, and was so encouraged and heartened in it, that the Earl 
of Bristol, May 1, 1626, preferred, in the House of Lords, twelve articles 
against the Duke of Buckingham.}.... 


i 





—_-—- 


* Rapin’s History, anno 1625. t Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, beok i. 
¢ Clarke’s Lives of Divines, pp. 100, 101. 
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soff Some daysafter that the Earl of Bristol had given in: his answer,and 
his charge against the duke and the Lord Conway, the Commons 
up-to the Lords their declaration and impeachment against the Duke 

of Buckingham. It contained thirteen articles, which were explained and 
by the managers appointed by the Commons. .... Sir Dudley 

Diggs gave a general notion of the impeachment, without insisting upon any 
article in particular. He only reduced the charge to four principal heads, In 
the first, he shewed the abuses which followed upon so many principal offices 
being conferred on a single person, and maintained that it was one of the 
chief causes of the calamities which afflicted England... .. In the second, he 
spoke in general of honours being sold or procured by the duke to undeserving 

ns.* In the third, &c.”.... : 

* The duke had now reason to look about him, and was very able so to do; 
and, first, he labours to divide the party by drawing off the Earl of Pembroke, 
by promising his daughter to the Earl of Montgomery's son, which afterwards 
he did accomplish ; then he endeavoured to oblige the puritans, by gratifying 
Doctor Preston all the ways he could, and particularly in the business of the 
college suit, by depriving Bishop Williams of the seal, and. giving it» to,Sir 
Thomas Coventry, who was one of the college counsel; yea, he went so far 
as to nominate the doctor to the king to be lord keeper; and the king was 80 
firm an him, that the Earl of Bristol could do no good, and so withdrew his 
articles. 

** Doctor Preston’s friends were neuters all this while, and looked.on, neither 
engaged for him, nor against him, which was sadly represented to the duke by 
the bishops and that party, who wondered he should dote apom a man that 
either could not.or would not own him in his need, bade him consider whether 
purilans.weredike to be his friends, whose ways were toto celo different; and 
told him plainly he could not have them both. If he adhered to those that sought 
their.ruin, they must adhere to such as would support them; so that the duke 
was in @ great strait, and knew not what to do,.... Doctor Preston also was 
importuned to put it to an issue, and if he would not leave the rotten and cor- 
rupted clergy, then to leave him; and because there had been. information 
against that book of Master Montague’s, they propounded it might come toa 
debate, and remain, as now it did, unsettled. e doctor and the duke were 
both of them unwilling to an open breach, loved for to temporize and wait 


* Rapin’s History, anno 1626. Compare Rapin, anno 1617: “ The Earl of 
Buckingham was the head manager ; he ruled with an absolute sway, both in church 
and state, disposing of all places and preferments. If we may believe certain authors, 
he bestowed nothing without money or a yearly pension.” Note: “ Chancellor 
Bacon paid a pension, attorney-general Heath paid a pension, dean Bargrave paid a 
pension, Fotherby, bishop of Sarum, paid 45001., with many others. Nor were fines 
or pensions certain; but where men were rich, there fines without reservation of 
rent ; where poor, there pensions, no fines. ‘There were books of rates (pensions 
and fines) on all offices, bishoprics, and deaneries, in England. Weldon, p. 130.” It 
is said, indeed, that “ he did as many favours to the king’s servants and subjects 
freely and nobly,—that is, without the sordid fee of gifts and presents, as ever any 
did that ruled the king’s affections.” But, at the same time, we are told, on the 
authority of “ some of the most honoured ladies of his blood,” that “ there was a 
chopping taker in his family that was least suspected ;” and though “ his lordship’s 
hands were clean,” yet ‘ his eyes could not look into every dark corner,” (Hacket’s 
Life of Williams, sup. cit. p. 146.) It appears, in fact, that it was his mother, rather 
than himself, who “ disposed at pleasure of all offices, since he could not deny her 
anything ;” and “ most addresses accordingly were made to her first, and by her con- 
veyed to her son.” ‘* As she was extremely greedy of money, and a great zealot for 
the Romish religion, none were preferred but such as were able to make large pre- 
sents to the favourite’s mother, and were well inclined to Rome, or at least indif- 
ferent to all religions.”— Rapin, anno 1620. 
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upon events. But Doctor Preston's friends would not be satisfied, but urged 
a conference, whereunto they were encouraged by some orthodox and very 
learned bishops; and at last it was concluded by two religious noblemen, that 
a conference there should be, the Bishop of Rochester and Doctor White, then 
dean of Carlisle, on the one side, and the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
and Doctor Preston, on the other..... 
‘* The duke had sent to Doctor Preston to decline this clashing conference, and 
assured him he was as much his friend as ever, and would have stopt it if he 
could, but the bishops had overruled it, which the doctor at the first believed, 
and so was backward. But when he saw the confidence of Doctor White and 
his companions, he doubted the sincerity of that assurance, and was afterwards 
informed that there had been a meeting at the Countess of Denbigh’s, and the duke 
had promised to leave him, This gave him resolution and encouragement against 
the second conference, which was managed, in a manner, by him alone, 
against Master Montague and Doctor White. For when the doctor saw the 
duke begun to double with him, he was less fearful to offend him, though the duke 
still carried it with all the fairness that he could, and appeared not in person. 

‘* When the time came for the second conference, the doctor readily ap- 
peared. .... There were few present of Dr. Preston’s friends, and accordingly 
this conference was represented and reported with all the disadvantage that 
could be to him; insomuch that many parliament men that were his friends 
were much offended at it, which occasioned him, as soon as he came to Cam- 
bridge, to write the several passages, and send them to those friends that were 
unsatisfied. But it was an evidence that the duke and Doctor Preston were not 
so great, but that he sticked to the prelates, and would, in the issue, leave Doctor 
Preston and the puritans, which much abated good men’s affections to the duke, 
and it was believed that he had no such footing in the king’s affections as he 
did pretend unto..... They thought his greatness began to languish; and it 
was believed in the university that there was another favourite in being, though 
yet obscure: for the Earl of Suffolk, much about this time, died, who had 
been a long time chancellor of the university of Cambridge, and great means 
were used to set the duke up for to succeed him; but good men were fallen off, 
because of his deserting Doctor Preston, and others did believe his glory was 
departed ; and so the Earl of Berkshire, the former chancellor’s second son, 
was set up against the duke, if the wisdom of Doctor Goffing, then vice-chan- 

cellor, and some others in the scrutiny had not prevented it; but it was pro- 
nounced for the duke.’”* 

‘* The House of Commons was very much offended at this election, account- 
ing as a manifest contempt the choosing the duke whilst under an impeach- 
ment, and when one of the articles against him was the plurality of offices. 
But the king openly and stoutly supported the election in spite of the Com- 
mons.”’> 

‘“« And great care was taken for the investing of him in a very solemn man- 
ner. A representation of the university is designed to attend him at York 
House, in their habits, and a sumptuous feast provided for their entertainment. 
The duke sate in the midst of the table among the doctors, where, by some- 
body, there was an health began unto the king. When it came to Doctor 
Preston for to pledge it, he was uncovered, and bowed as others had done, but 
drank very little, and so delivered it unto the next; but one of the doctors 
took notice that he drank not all, and told him he had seen him drink as great 

a glass of wine, and did believe he could have drunk this if he would, but that 

he loved to be singular. . . . . The duke misliked this incivility, and frowned on 

the doctor that occasioned it; but it was believed it could not have been done 
without assurance that the duke's affections were ebbing towards Doctor Preston. 

And no wonder; for, his end being to make impressions of good upon the 


—~— 


* Clarke's Lives, pp. 1O1—107. } Rapin’s History, anno 1626. 
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court, he could not but see, if they did not succeed, they would recoil... .. 
The duke had now seen the worth and way of Doctor Preston ; he had found 
that he could not win him and make him his ; he could not, therefore, in the way 
of policy, but labour and resolve to wreck and sink him... . yet in a civil, 
court way. 

‘‘ But the doctor was too knowing not to see this afar off. ...and had 
accordingly provided a succession of reserves wherein to hide himself. The 
first and surest was his conscience. .... If a man be welcome into his con- 
science, he need not fear the storms and blusters that he meets abroad. .... 
Llis next retreat was to Lincoln’s-inn; for now, he said, the duke was chan- 
cellor, and would endeavour to ingratiate himself, and be a benefactor, and 
had bought Erpenius’ manuscripts, and did verily intend to found a library, 
and so it would be easy and in his power to out him of the college and univer- 
sity..... There is a statesman, of no mean esteem, that writes professedly 
against the use of citadels and forts, because it makes the soldier less resolved 
in engagements. And the Spartans were forbidden to wall their city, because 
it would encourage cowardice. But it did not take off Doctor Preston from 
his duty ; for, finding that his standing at court was undermined, he resolved 
upon buttresses to underprop him in the country. 

“ There was, in the county of Northampton, a gentleman of very able parts 
and clear affections to the public good, no stranger to the court in former 
times, nor to the Duke of Buckingham, with whom the doctor used to com- 
municate affairs, and who was then a parliament man of much esteem. To 
him the doctor, in a letter, discovers all, shews him the hopeless posture of the 
duke, how much they both were disappointed in him; lays some directions 
what to do, and urgeth activeness. This letter, by a sad misfortune, was let 
fall by him that was entrusted to convey it, about Temple-bar, and handed 
from one to one, until it came to Sir Henry Spillers; who, having viewed and 
pondered the contents, concluded it was a purchase that would ingratiate him 
unto the duke, and so immediately presents it to him. The duke was troubled 
to read his faults and face so shrewdly intimated and presaged. His temper 
was exceeding good, and he could manage his affections many times with 
much serenity and moderation; but now he was quite off, and could not think 
of anything but a revenge. I have not known anything so trouble and afflict 
the doctor as this did, that the duke should have his hand against him, and 
that he had involved so good a man to whom he wrote. But it pleased God 
to cut the duke out other work; for the cry of Rochelle and the protestants of 
I'rance was so exceeding great, and so much resented by the parliament, that 
the duke resolves to vindicate his honour by relieving them. And whilst he 
was busy to set that fleet out, and furnish forces for surprising the Isle of 
Khees, he could not undertake that work of revenge intended against Doctor 
Preston,’’* 

** And now I am fallen on Preston, I shall add something of him too, as 
being a man which made much noise in the world about this time. A man 
he was (beyond all question) of a shrewd wit and deep comprehension; an 
excellent master in the art of insinuation, and one who for a long time sate at 
the helm, and steered the course of his party, as one well observeth. Toward 
the latter end of the reign of King James, he was brought into the court by the 
Duke of Buckingham, in hope to gain a party by him. There he was gazed on 
for a time, like a new court-meteor; and having flashed and blazed a little, 
went out again, and was forgotten. .... Much was he cried up by his fol- 
lowers in the university, city, and all places else, as if he might have chosen his 
own mitre, and had been as likely a man as any to have been trusted with the 
great seal in the place of Williams: but he was not principled for the court, 
nor the court for him; for long he had not been in that school of policy but 
he found other men as wise and cunning as himself, and that he could not 
govern there with that absolute omni-regency as he had done in the families 


—. - 


* Clarke's Lives, pp. 1O7—109, 
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of private gentlemen in most parts of the kingdom. Nor was it long before 
the duke began to have some suspicion of him, as one not to be trusted in his 
Majesty’s service, when it seemed any way to cross with the puritan interest, 
which he drove on with so much openness in the court as was not proper for 
aman of so famed a cunning. But that which lost him at the last was a let- 
ter by him written to a great peer of the realm, in which he spake disadvan- 
tageously enough, if not reproachfully, of the court, and signified withal how 
little hope there was of doing good in that place for the advancement of the 
cause; which letter, or a copy of it, being unluckily dropt out of his pocket, 
was taken up, and forthwith carried to the duke. The shame and grief of which 
mischance gave him so much trouble, that he withdrew by little and little, and 
at last betook himself wholly to his old affectation of a popular greatness. By 
reason of his lectures in Cambridge and Lincoln’s-inn, he was grown powerful 
in the university, and had gained a strong party in the city, but died about 
the time that Laud succeeded Mountain in the see of London..... But be- 
fore Laud shall come from St. David’s to London, he must take Bath and 
Wells in his way, to which we are now ready to wait upon him.”* 





DEVOTIONAL. 


FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 
COMMUNE PONTIFICUM, 


Ir the Anglican church had retained the breviary, this is a subject on 
which our purer antiquity would have appeared to advantage over 
those churches which acknowledge the authority of Rome; for in our 
Commune Pontificum we might have taken the lectios not from Chrys- 
ostom and Augustin on/y, but also from those at whose feet Chrysos- 
tom and Augustin would have been glad to sit,—such as Ignatius and 
the Roman Clement. . As it has been the policy of Rome to depreciate 
the episcopal order, by so doing to elevate the papacy; of the ultra- 
protestant, by setting it at nought, to arrogate to himself its privileges ; 
of the Erastian, to corrupt it, and thus to give unto the world the things 
that belong unto God ;—it will be the object of the Anglican church 
to guard with peculiar watchfulness those high privileges which, to the 
eye of Faith, bring down, as it were, the presence of Jesus Christ to 
the latter days; and for this purpose to clear away those accumula- 
tions which, in the progress of time, have too much concealed the 
divine edifice, to open to view the full breadth and height of that 
building of God, not made with hands, nor raised to-day or yesterday 
on the sand of human device, but whose “ foundations are upon the 
holy hills.” 
IN THE FIRST VESPERS. 

Ant. I will raise me up a faithful Priest, that shall do according to that which is 
in mine heart and in my mind.—1l Sam. ii. 

Ant. I chose him out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, to offer upon 
mine altar, and to burn incense.—I Sam. ii. 

Ant. I will build him a sure house, and he shall walk before mine anointed for 
ever.—1 Sam. ii. 


ee ee ae LOA 


* Hleylyn’s Life of Laud, anno 1626. 
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Ant. I give unto him the covenant of an everlasting priesthood, because he was 
zealous for his God, and made an atonement for the children of Israel.—Num. xxv. 
Ant. The man whom the Lord doth choose, he shall be holy. —Num. xvi. 


Capitulum. Hebrews, v. 


And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aarov. So also Christ glorified not himself to be made an high priest ; but He that 
said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten thee. As he saith also in 
another place, Thou art a Priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedee. 

r. Thou spakest some time in visions unto thy saints, and saidst, I have found my 
Servant. * With my holy oil have I anointed him, My hand shall hold him fast. 
-—v. To him God gave testimony, and said, | have found a man after mine own 
heart. * With my holy oil, &e.—Ps, lxxxix.; Acts, xix. 


The Hymn. 
Christe, Pastorum caput atque princeps., 


O Christ, the chief of Pastors, Head and Crown! 
The Head on which the anointing came of yore, 
And to the mantle’s skirts went softly down, 
This day to thy true priest the witness bore. 


He who with no self-will, no spirit vain, 
Nor impious self-confidence made bold, 
Hath dared that fearful and dread seat sustain, 
But bidden of his Lord his staff to hold. 


The Champion true to wage his heavenly war, 
The Spirit hath anointed all within ; 

From his full horn of blessings, and from far 
Hath sent his flock to feed, and souls to win. 


Shepherd, and Father, and Example fair, 
His all he spends for them—himself is spent ; 
Servant of servants, weighed by others’ care, 
And all things made to all men. Wholly bent 


Lost souls to save, he for the guilty prays, 
Comforts the comfortless, instructs the blind, 

Walks amid loftier thoughts than human ways, 
With heaven-wrought chains the evil foe to bind. 


Grant, Lord, his prayers may not be all in vain, 
That we a royal priesthood may be won, 

And with an ever freshly-flowing strain 
May sing the Father, Spirit, and the Son! 


v. Blessed is the man whom thou choosest and receivest unto thee. ——r. He shall 


dwell in thy court,— Ps. Ixv. 
Ant. Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, When he cometh, shall find watch- 


ing.— Luke, xii. 





AT THE NOCTURNAL OFFICE. 
The Hymn. 
Christe, decreto Patris institutus. 


Christ, by thy Father’s high decree, Yet loath and weeping doth he stand, 
Sealed the great Priest to be, Led by thy guiding hand, 

Who choosest thine own ministry, To take from thee the pastor’s crown 
And formest them to thee— And terrible renown. 

Where shall we find a suited theme Well taught the dangers that surround 
Shall thy behests beseem ? That high and heavenly ground, 

Fit worldly meed by worth to claim Beneath the absorbing cares to groan 


A lov’d and honor’d name ; | Of all men but his own. 
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By fervent love unquiet made The lame man’s staff, the blind man's 
Ou every need of aid, sight, 

To his dear flock he instant flies The sinner’s guiding light, 

On wings of charities. A Father prompt to hear each call, 


He shews the way, and he precedes, And all things made to all! 
It is his life that leads; Pastor of pastors, who didst bleed 
And while his words the faith reveal, With thee thy flock to feed, 


His actions set the seal : 
God's house is fragrant with the breath 
Of Christ’s life-giving death. 


May we thy pastures evermore 
Attain by thee, the door ! 





IN THE FIRST NOCTURN,. 


Ant. The Lord called unto him and said, I have seen the affliction of my people : 
come, and I will send thee that thou mayest bring forth my people. — Exod. iii. 

Ant. He said unto God, Who am I that I should go, and bring forth the children 
of Israel? And he said, I will be with thee. —Exod. iii. 

Ant. Go in this thy might, and thou shalt save Israel; have not I sent thee ?— 
Jud. vi. 

v. 1 have laid help upon one that is mighty.——r. I have exalted one chosen out 
of the people. — Ps. Ixxxix. 


( Here occur the three Lectios from scripture, with their accompanying responsories ; the 


Ist Lectio is from the first epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, the 2nd and 3rd from that 
to Titus.) 


IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 


Ant. By the law of the Lord he judged the congregation, and by his faithfulness 
was found a true Prophet, and by his word was known to be faithful.——Eccle. xlvi. 

Ant. Having given them the law, he charged them not to forget the command- 
ments of the Lord, that they should not err in their minds, and exhorted them that 
the law should not depart from their hearts.—-2 Mace. iii. 

Ant. He will open his mouth in prayer, and give thanks unto the Lord, and he 
shall direct his counsel and knowledge.—Eccle. xxxix. 

v. His priests called upon the Lord.——r. And he heard them, and spake unto 
them.—Ps. xcix. 


Sermon of St. John Chrysostom. 
LECTIO THE FOURTH, 


If any one desireth the office of a bishop, not from ambition of pre-eminence and 
authority, but for the cure of discipline and from affections of charity, I disapprove 
not of it, for he desireth a good work ; for Moses is known to have been desirous of 
the same. But he by no means aspired to it from love of power or ambition of 
ruling, but he so coveted it as not to shrink from the bearing of reproach, when it 
was said unto him, “ Who hath appointed thee a lord and a judge over us?” For 
episcopacy hath its name from this, that it hath the insight into and watcheth -over 
all things. It behoveth, therefore, a bishop to be blameless. By this single word is 
expressed every kind of virtue. He, therefore, who is conscious to himself of even 
a slight fault, doubtless doeth ill in coveting that office, of which, by his works, he 
sheweth himself unworthy. For it were more becoming that such a one should be 
ruled by others than that he himself should have rule. For he that undertaketh to 
rule others, ought himself to surpass them in virtue, like the sun, which, by his own 
brightness, throweth into the shade the little shinings of the stars. Such a person 
ought to have his life free from stain, and quietly composed, that all may look unto 
him and his life as unto an excellent example. 


r. He made him to hear his voice, and. gave him commandments, the law of life 
and knowledge, * that he might teach Jacob his covenants, and Israel his judgments. 
* This is he that was in the church in the wilderness with our fathers, who received 
the words of life to give unto us, * that he might teach, &c.—Ecele. xlv. ; Acts, vii. 
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LECTIO THE FIFTH. 


It behoveth a bishop to be watchful, that is, to be endued with a most clear mental 
vision, and to have, as it were, innumerable eyes on every side, by which he may 
have a most keen prospect of all things. For there are many circumstances which 
may occur to deaden the eyes of the soul,—such are the desires of concupiscence, 
daily cares, and the disturbances of the world; and very many things of this kind 
hang over us in every place. Watchful, therefore, he necessarily must be who hath 
not only to sustain the charge of himself, but of others also. Very watchful such a 
one needs must be; he must live by the Spirit, and by his works themselves give 
proof of the flame of internal affection. He must exceed others in solicitude and 
industry ; by day and by night he must explore the army and the camp; he must 
labour himself, and fulfil the duties of his own office with the greatest diligence ; and 
must also sustain the charge and anxiety of all. Chaste, it is added, of good beha- 
viour, given to hospitality ; and these qualities thou must generally perceive in those 
that are subordinate. But, because it is necessary that he should also have those 
qualities which belong to the governor, he hath therefore added, “ apt to teach.” 
For this is by no means required of those that are subordinate, but, before all things, 
necessary in him who hath undertaken such an office. 

r. My covenant was with him of life and peace; and I gave to him fear, and he 
feared me. * The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found in his 
lips. ——v. He was faithful in all his house, as a servant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken. * The law of truth, &c.—Mal. ii. ; Heb. iii. 


LECTIO THE SIXTH. 


On this account hath God chosen us, that we should be like lights ; that we should 
become like leaven; that we should be rendered masters of others; that our conver- 
sation on earth should be like that of angels with mankind; like that of men with 
boys ; as those that are spiritual with those that are natural, that from our intercourse 
with them they should obtain great gain ; that we should be like seed, to bear most 
abundant fruit. There would be no need of words if, after this manner, our life 
shone with the light of holiness. ‘There would be no need of masks if we were to 
set forth before us actions of genuine virtue. No one, indeed, would be a heathen, 
if we ourselves would take care to be Christians as we ought to be; if we would 
obey the warnings and the commandments of God ; if, when suffering injunies, we re- 
turned them not; if, when attacked by railings, we would bless ; if for evils we would 
return good. ‘There could be no one of a nature so savage but that, if he saw these 
things taking place in all men, he would immediately hasten to the cultivation of 
true religion. And, that thou mayest learn that this is the case, Paul alone, who 
was himself of this character, attracted so many people to the knowledge of God. 
If we ourselves were such, how many worlds of people might we ourselves attract ! 


r. He walked with me in peace and equity, and did turn many away from ini- 
quity. * For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law 
at his mouth, for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts. v. Holding fast the 


faithful word as he hath been taught, that he may be able, by sound doctrine to ex- 
hort. * For the priest’s lips, &c.—Mal. ii.; ‘Tit. i. 





IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 


Ant. In all his works he praised the Holy One most high with words of glory.— 
Eccle. xlvii 


Ant. He spent much of his own substance, he kept justice and faith to his nation, 
and sought by all means to exalt his people.—1 Mac. xiv. 


Ant. His memorial shall not depart away, and his name shall live from generation 
to generation. —Eccle. xxxix. 


v. His righteousness remaineth for ever, his horn shall be exalted with honour.— 
Ps. exii. 


From the Sacred Gospel according to Matthew. Chap. xxiv. 
LECTIO THE SEVENTH. 


At that time said Jesus unto his disciples, Watch ye, for ye know not at what hour 
your Lord doth come. Et reliqua. 
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Homily of Fulgentius, Bishop. | 

The discourse of the Lord, which we ought all to listen to, not only with attention, 
but also with wisdom; which we ought to obey with humility and with delight ; and 
which observeth throughout the temper of its own moderation, in order that neither 
their due provision be wanting to the sheep, nor their support to the shepherds, en- 
joineth some things to ourselves particularly, but some things generally both to us 
and you. For to us who are the servants whom the Householder, the Lord of all 
things, hath placed in his great house, for this purpose, that we should minister to 
his people the word of his grace, the office of sacred teaching is specially enjoined ; 
but generally both on us and on you is laid the salutary observance of his commands, 


r. Who is a faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord hath made ruler over his 
household, to give them meat in due season? * Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. v. His Master made him overseer 
over his house, and all that he had he put into his hand. * Blessed is that servant, 
&c,— Matt. xxiv.; Gen xxvxix. 





LECTIO THE EIGHTH, 


When, therefore, the Lord wisheth especially to point out the duty of those ser- 
vants whom the Lord hath set over his people, he saith, Who, thinkest thou, is that 
faithful and wise steward whom the Lord shall set over his house, that he may give 
them their due measure in the time of harvest? Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Who is the Lord, my brethren? Christ, 
no doubt, who saith unto his disciples, Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say well, 
for so lam. And what is the household of this master? It is that, forsooth, which 
the Lord himself bath redeemed from the hand of the enemy, and hath taken into 
his own service. And this household is his family, the holy catholic church, which, 
by an abundant fruitfulness, is spread throughout the world, and glories that it hath 
been ransomed by the precious blood of its Lord. 


r. His Lord will make him ruler over all that he hath. * But unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required; and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more. v. The power of the earth is in the hand 
of the Lord, and in due time he will set over it one that is profitable. * But unto 
whomsoever, &c.—Luke, xii. ; Eccle. x. 





LECTIO THE NINTH. 


But who is that steward whom it behoveth to be both faithful and prudent ? Paul 
the apostle sheweth unto us, who, speaking of himself and his companions, saith, Let 
a man so esteem of us as of the ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God. And now it is required of stewards that a man be found faithful. But let no 
one of us suppose that it is the apostles alone who have been made stewards, and, 
neglecting the d&ty of his spiritual soldiership, be found a slothful servant, and sleep- 
ing without forethought. The blessed apostle himself, shewing that the stewards 
are the bishops, saith, A bishop, therefore, must be blameless as a steward of God. 
We are the servants of the great Householder, we are the stewards of the Lord. We 
have received that measure of wheat which we have to mete out to you. And what 
that measure is, the blessed apostle Paul will shew you, saying, To each as God hath 
divided the measure of faith. This measure of wheat we give to you, in the name of 
the Lord, as often as, illuminated by the gift of spiritual grace, we discuss according 
to the rule of the true faith ; and the same measure of wheat ye receive through the 
Lord's stewards, when ye daily hear the word by the servants of the Lord. 


r. Well done, good and faithful servant, thou bast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many: * Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.—p. I 
have set thee over my people: wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee, and I 
will give thee honour. * Enter thou, &e—Matt. xxv.; 2 Chron. i. 





AT THE LAUDS. 


Ant. He that entereth in by the door is the Shepherd of the sheep; to him the 
porter openeth, and the sheep hear his voice. —John, x. 

Ant. He calleth his own sheep by name, he putteth them forth, and goeth before 
them.—John, x. 
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Ant. The sheep follow him, for they know his voice; a stranger will they not fol- 
low, but will flee from him. sion, x. 

Ant. If he lose one of them, he goeth after it, until he find it, and when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing.—Luke, xv. 

Ant. The thief cometh for to steal ; the hireling seeth the wolf coming, and fleeth ; 
the good Shepherd giveth his life for ‘the sheep.—John, x 


Capitulum. 1 Peter, v. 


Feed the flock of God, which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being 
lords over God's heritage, but being ensamples to the flock. 


The Hymn. 


Jesu, sane Ye decus. 


Jesu, who didst thy pastor crown, 
And let this day thy blessing down, 
Hear us, we pray ! 
Thou art thyself the Diadem, 
Brightening with many a living gem 
And heavenly ray. 
Proof of his love and pledge of thine, 


|W hen one hath wander'd from his sight, 

| He seeketh it both day and night 
The mountains round, 

And joy repayeth all his fears 

When to the fold he homeward bears 
The lost and found. 

The roaring beasts he sets afar, {war 

He bears the mission from thy shrine, | And wolves that with more treacherous 
Thy staff to hold ; Come prowling nigh ; 

The charge of thine own ransom'd sheep, Their guileful arts he knows full well— 





Which thee the Father gave to keep, | Ready with his dear flock to dwell, 
And guard thy fold. For them to die. 

He knows them all, of them is known, | Oft as that bloodless sacrifice 

He knows and goes before his own, | He offers up, of countless price, 
By stream and rock And shares the feast, 

To lead, and shelter'd pastures give ; | Himself he on the altar lays, 

They hear, they follow, and they live, = | And his own flock the victim pays, 


A harmless Priest. 


A gentle flock, 


Aut. at the Benedictus. Tam the door; by me, if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.—Jolm. 





SACRED POETRY. 


ANCIENT FATHERS. 


“ Tle that giveth his mind to the law of the Most High, and is occupied in the medi- 
tation thereof, will seek out the wisdom of all the Ancient.”—Ecele. xx xix. 


POLYCARP. 


Angel of Smyrna, child of John, 

And friend of that beloved one, 
Beloved of Him whose love is life, 
How didst thou, left to worldly strife, 
Bear with thee, as in holiest trance, 
The music of that countenance 
Which spoke the wisdom of the skies 
And his own Master’s charities ? 
Again that voice* from Patmos came 
With auguries of thy couch P fork 


_ = = = . —— -_———— ——— 


* Rev. xi. &—* Unto the angel of the church in Smyrna,” &ec. 


Vor. XI.— Nov. 1837. 3X 
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SACRED POETRY. 





And bore his Saviour’s praise to thee, 
Whose praise is immortality— 
** To death be faithful me to own, 
And I will give to thee life’s never-fading crown.” 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Upon the solitary shore 

Stood Justin, wrapt in Plato’s lore, 

Seeking, with self-abstracted mind, 

The beatific light to find. 

A grey-hair’d man on that lone wild, 

With venerable aspect mild, 

Before him came, and deigned to scan 

Visions too high for sinful man ; 

‘«* Pray thou to God both day and night 

To ope to thee the gates of light, 

Reveal’d of God in Christ alone.” 

In Justin’s breast a light was sown : 

Borne heavenward in that growing flame, 
He dropt his robe below a martyr’s honour’d name. 


IRENXUS. 


From new-born Lyons oft thy memory’s turn’d 
Unto the earlier east, and fondly yearn’d 
For Polycarp and Smyrna, and the youth 
Of grave Religion fair. But wakeful Truth 
Within Tradition’s holy citadel 
Kept watch, and her stamp’d treasures guarded well, 
Her apostolic store; and by her light 
Thou guid’st the bark amid the gathering night 
Of heresies, and helm didst sternly hold, 
Lifting a martyr’s voice, serene and bold— 
Again thine ancient faith and champion own, 
And break thy Roman bonds, thou city of the Rhone! 


TERTULLIAN. 


How art thou fallen ! seeking ’mid the stars 

To set thy nest; unloos’d from fleshly bars, 

Striving to wind the chastened soul too high 

For one encompass’d with infirmity : 

Could not thy mother’s milk and quiet breast 

big Suffice thee, nurturing to sober rest? 

| Thou wert her glory, and the fiend of Pride 

i Ne’er could have won thee from her sheltering side 
ny Were he not trick’d in guise of lowliness, 

i Thou art her glory still; and she no less 

Hy Puts on the armories of thy pious soul, 

And reads from thy sad fall her lesson of control. 


CYRIL OF JERUSALEM. 


From the archangel on heav'ns highest stair, 
And seraphim and cherubim around, 
if Unto the lowest child of sin and care,— 
14 To each and all, as meet’recipients found, 
By Nature’s works, or Word, or Spirit’s seal, 
"Tis Christ alone the Father doth reveal.* 


; _- Sa — 











* The thought is from S. Cyril's Catechesis. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


Cyril, on Salem’s apostolic throne, 
Or where the humbler Catechist doth stand, 
’Tis Christ in thee that takes each little one 
Into his arms, and leads him by the hand 
Into the inner temple, fill’d with light, 
And bathes in fountains of the Infinite. 


AMBROSE, 


To thee in holy writ the eagle eye, 

To trace out the third heav’ns and Mercy’s throne, 

A brother’s love and sacred lyre was given,— 
O’er all the pastor shone, 

At God’s high altar bound, no more thine own. 

I see thee stand before the injured shrine, 
While Theodosius, to thy stern decree, 

Falls down, and owns the keys and power divine : 
Kings that would fosterers be, 

To the Eternal Bride must bow the knee.* 

I see thee sit upon the Teacher’s seat, 
And ’mid the crowd a silent wanderer steal, 

In whose sad breast, beneath thy pastoral feet, 
God doth his Son reveal, 

And Austin from thy hands receives the Spirit’s seal. 


GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


Brother of Basil, Nazianzen’s friend, 
In love that hath no end 

Braced by reproof and knit by charity, 
In holy wisdom free. 

Nyssa doth, from her breast by exile torn, 
Her Nicene champion mourn : 

But Judah’s haunts his reverend zeal hath trod, 
And traced the steps of God. 

Yet not on Calvary’s angel-haunted ground 
His spirit rest hath found, 

But that where’er God is, from earthly woes 
The pilgrim finds repose : 

Then gather from great Basil, nor in vain, 
Truth’s fragments that remain ; 

And go to seek him in his unseen rest, 
Asleep on Jesus’ breast. 


EPIPHANIUS. 


Alas, that strifes should come, e’en at the tomb, 
’Tween thee and Chrysostom ! 

Good Epiphanius, by the zeal of truth, 
Kindling to second youth : 

Though Faith's sure anchor doth the vessel save 
From error’s wind and wave, 

Yet ’neath the keel is heard the ocean's roar, 
At anchor, not on shore. 

But so the eremite’s stern solitude 
Thy spirit hath imbued, 


+ Alluding to his work, “ Ancoratus seu de Fide.” 


ee er 


* See Isaiah, xlix. 23—“ They shall bow down to thee,” &c. 
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And so 


SACRED POETRY. 


That heavenly Contemplation is thy cell, 


And rl thy citadel ; 
nurs'd to alms and charities, 
That favour’d Salamis 


Might deem to thee the gentle soul to pass 


Of her own Barnabas. 


THE GERMANDER SPEEDWELL—( Veronica Chamedrys.) 


Thy name, my simple flower, shall raise 
One simple sacred thought ; 

For love, and joy, and hope, and praise, 
By silent flowers are taught ; 

And thou, too, hast a voice and spell, 

And sayest to my heart, Speed well! 


When Pleasure meets thee on thy way, 
And lures thee to her bowers, 

With eye whose fascinating ray 
Would steal thy inmost powers, 

Her voice thy parley cannot quell, 

But flight is wisdom,—speed thee well! 


And oh, along the narrow road, 
Where thorns, by Mercy set, 
Fence in the way to that abode 
Where thorn is never met, 
By Jesu’s track thy soul shall tell 
The narrow way,—there speed thee well ! 


When, fainting with distress and fear, 
Thou liest down to die, 
And findest a bright angel near, 
And waters gushing by, 
Refreshed from that fountain’s swell, 
To springs eternal speed thee well! 


When tempest scowls across the sky, 
And clouds obscure thy view, 
And Faith can scarce a glimpse descry 
Of glory bursting through, 
Thou knowest where no gloom can dwell : 
To God, thy light, then speed thee well! 


When Mercy, Peace, and Love benign, 
Celestial graces, meet, 

And all their sweetest spells combine 
To lead thy willing feet 

To homes where sin and sorrow dwell, 

Child of Compassion, speed thee well! 


When in the vale of death the light 
Of Heaven shall flood the way, 
And at the gloomy glaring sight 
Thy dubious soul shall say, 
* And is it death? I cannot tell; 
"Tis life, ’tis glory !’—speed thee well. 
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Aye, speed thee well, nor stay till thou 
Thy long-loved Lord shall see ; 

No angel hand or signal new 
Need point him out to thee ; 

Attracted by some secret spell, 

Thy love shall find him: speed thee well! 


Where novel glories never cease, 
Where choral spirits stray, 

Or linger in some bower of peace, 
Where sparkling fountains play ; 

While loved ones, gone before, shall tell 

Salvation’s story, speed thee well ! 


Beyond created vision far, 
In robe of dazzling white, 
From sun to sun, from star to star, 
Speed thy unbounded flight ; 
While Jesu’s name and glory swell 
Throughout immensity, speed well! 


Ilim follow here in tears and pain, 
And thou shalt surely be 
A follower in his courtly train, 
Nor tear or sorrow see: 
llow bright the goal is none can tell : 
The race is short; speed, speed thee well! 
Ma€nrng. 
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MARRIAGE HYMN. 
(p. 338 of Bunsen’s Collection.) 


Lift up yourselves ye joyous strains, 
To God, enthroned in light above ; 
He hears, to us the world’s Lord deigns 
To listen with a Father’s love : 
Bless this new pair, O God, we pray, 
O thou that wast, shalt be, and art to-day ! 


Yea, may God bless ye both; may he 
Who knows each hair that quits the head, 
With light and power still strengthen you, 
Your path through this dark world to tread ! 
Bless this new pair, O God, we pray, 
Be with them now, be with them still for aye. 


Fashion your souls like Christ to be ; 
By God’s word rule each thought and deed ; 
Think ever on eternity, 
Thither this pilgrim life doth lead : 
Bless this new pair, O God, we pray, 
Be with them now, be with them still for aye! 








* This and the following hymn are translated from the great collection of Prayers 
and Hymns published at Hamburgh in 1833, and entitled “ Versuch eines allge- 
ineinen evangelischer Gesang-und Gebetbuch.” ‘They are both almost literally trans- 
lated, and in the second it is endeavoured to preserve the metre of the original. They 
are only to be considered as a specimen of a very remarkable, and, in some respects, 
a very valuable work ; and they may probably be followed by additional extracts. 
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Count it not shame God’s grace to implore, 
‘ Without it joys will never flow ; 
ay Be diligent to stand before 
The Lord, till with his love ye glow : 
Bless this new pair, O God, we pray, 
Be with them now, be with them still for aye! 


5 Come! grasp the pilgrim staff, go on 

. Your way rejoicing, in full trust 

| That nought from God, or from each other, 
Shall part you, till you’re laid in dust : 

Bless this new pair, O God, we pray, 

| Be with them now, be with them still for aye! 


| Come on! may ye be blest with peace, 

: | With truest love a long life long ; 

Daily your Christian strength increase 

i With morning and with evening song : 
Ay Bless this new pair, O God, we pray, 

Be with them now, be with them still for aye! 
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Come on! say now, ‘* We vow to thee 
Eternal truth, Lord, hand in hand, 
Till some day we shall look on thee 
In that bright home, our heavenly land.” 
it | May God that was, shall be, and is to-day, 
:) 1 oe Be with you now and evermore, we pray. 


see oe an amlaaah 
Beas 3 


ae EVENING HYMN, BY MOONLIGHT. 
pi (p. 421.) 
a a The fair moon hath ascended, 
afk With golden stars attended, 
| Bright glittering in the skies ; 
hy Th Black stands the forest, sleeping 
1? ee In silence ; and, soft creeping, 
we. The white mists from the meadows rise. 


How still the world is resting, 
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| 
i Lay With Twilight’s vei! investing 
bg Its half-hid loveliness! 
; a Like some still room, where sorrow 
{ ait And cares, until the morrow, 
! A Ye lose in sleep’s forgetfulness. 
ian 
F 4 ‘| See ye yon moon to-night ? 
biel There is but half in sight, 
aE Yet is she round and fair ; 
Rov Thus many things there be 
|) Pa Which in our boldness we 
| at] Scoff at, unknowing what they are. 
He O lofty human kind! 
i. O boundless reach of mind! 
at Poor sinners are we all ; 
1) Our airy projects spinning, 


) Still seeking, never winning, 
. + We nothing know—we climb to fall. 
@ . 
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Let us, Lord, know thy love, 
And trust not what will prove 
But fleeting vanity ; 
With single heart adore thee, 
And here on earth before thee 
Like children good and joyous be. 


Then by a painless death 
May we resign our breath, 
When our fit time shall be ; 
And, this world overpast, 
Make us to come at last 
To heaven, O Lord our God, to thee. 


In God’s name let us then 
Lie down to rest again ; 
This night thy judgments spare : 
O Lord, in mercy tend us, 
With peaceful sleep befriend us 
And our sick brethren everywhere. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


} } 
The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW ON THE “ HIGH-CHURCH THEORY OF 
DOGMATICAL AUTHORITY.” 


Sir,—In the fifth number of the “ Dublin Review” there is an article 
entitled, “ The High Church Theory of Dogmatical Authority,” to 
which, with your permission, I will call your attention and that of 
your readers. It professes to be a review of “ Professor Keble’s Visi- 
tation Sermon” and the 40th number of the “ British Critic,” and is 
intended to shew that the Via Menta of the Anglican church is un- 
satisfactory in theory, and unsafe in practice. Some of its statements 
and reasonings are sufficiently common-place to require no new 
answer; but some, unless I greatly mistake, are such as might fairly 
stagger a thoughtful and earnest inquirer, not well accustomed to the 
Romish controversy, and perhaps not clearly understanding the princi- 
ples of catholicity. I am not without hope that the following observa- 
tions may have some weight with those, too, whether catholics or 
Roman catholics, who have been almost induced to rest on the argu- 
ments of the Dublin reviewer as unanswerable, even if not quite sa- 
tisfactory to the mind. I shall not attempt to answer any sneers, insi- 
nuations, or ridicule ; it is too solemn a matter that we have in hand, 
If, as it seems, the controversy with Rome is to be revived in our day, 
let it be in a loftier and holier spirit. Let us not think to save souls, 
or restore our too much broken unity by either anger or laughter. 
Whether we think it or not, we are writing for eternity. 

Thongh the article of the Review is not very systematic, I will (for 
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the sake of easiness of reference) go through it in order; noticing point 
by point as they are brought forward. The reviewer commences, at 
p- 46, with a general summary of the English high church theory, to 
which I readily give the credit of much fairness and impartiality, with 
one exception—viz., the assumption of the term “ catholic” for the 
Roman church, It is plain that this is the very point in debate. We 
do not call them “ Romanists” in any ill spirit, not denying them to 
be “ catholics” as well as ourselves. We call them “ Romanists”’ just 
as we call ourselves “ Anglicans,’’ just for distinction’s sake; both 
being, with more or less of purity, as we think, catholics. 

The subject opens, at p. 50, concerning the rule of faith. Having 
recorded the high-church admissions chiefly as to the value of truly 
apostolic tradition, and its preceding scripture, and attesting its canon, 
the reviewer writes thus :— Let us balance the admissions of this 
sermon, on the one hand, that originally tradition, or a body of doc- 
trines held in deposit by the church, was the appointed and sufficient 
standard of faith, with a divine sanction,—and, on the other, that 
scripture never claims all-sufficiency [or declares the cessation of the 

revious commission to teach];* and we leave it to a candid reader to 
judge whether the acknowledged rights of the earlier method of pre- 
serving truth can have been superseded by the introduction of the 
second.” ‘To the same “candid reader” I must also beg to appeal, and 
request him to peruse pp. 28, 29, 30, and 31, of the Sermon, and I 
think he will take them to be a sufficient answer to the reviewer. He 
will there see that we do nof argue that tradition is “ superseded’’ by 
scripture, but only regulated by it. The very nature of the case would 
require (ae the least reflection must convince any man) that when the 
canon of the New Testament was once fixed, it must, at least, furnish 
some check on all subsequent tradition. Will the Romanist go the 
length of affirming that Almighty God could have declared any part 
of his will in a written revelation, and yet that such a declaration 
should produce no effect on the future religious judgments of mankind ? 
And yet, I think, the Dublin reviewer must go to this length if he be 
consistent ; and so, to support the authority of the church of Rome, 
deny that scripture is any standard authority at all. Surely a thought- 
ful PRosian catholic must own that to some extent scripture is an autho- 
rity and a standard;+ the only question between us is, or can be, 
whether it be an adl-sufficient standard ? We think it, indeed, on & priori 
grounds, to be intrinsically probable that it should be so; but whether 
it be thus or not, we are content to waive at present; for, strictly 
speaking, it is a matter which may and must be decided by observa- 
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* The incorporating of this sentiment, thus expressed, (which I have enclosed in 
brackets,) with that concerning the suflieiency of scripture, is not right or fair, be- 
cause the Anglican church does not hold this. 

+ Even the Old Testament, though it go not the whole extent of Christian doc- 
trine, was yet appealed to by our Lord and his apostles as some sort of standard, as 
far as it did go. Obscure, for example, as were the Old-Testament intimations of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, yet, in proof of it, our Lord made his direct appeal 
to the Jewish scriptures, saying to the disputing Sadducees, “ Ye do err, not knowing 
the scriptures." Surely no reasoner can deny that if scripture be true at all, then, so 
far as it goes, it must be a standard. 
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tion and inquiry. We appeal to the catholic church to decide between 
her Anglican and Roman members. It must be owned to be theore- 
tically possible that a certain sacred volume might contain all-sufficient 
truth. We think that it does, as a matter of fact. Let the Romanist 
adduce at least some one truth, which the church catholic (“ semper 
ubique et ab omnibus”) has received as indispensably necessary to 
salvation, and which, nevertheless, is noé contained in the bible; then, 
and not till then, he will have proved his point ; then (and no till then) 
shall I call the Anglican opinion an error; ¢hen (and not till then) 
shall I cease to believe, with St. John Chrysostom, that “ Whatsoever 
is required to the salvation of man is fully contained in the scripture 
of God.”’* 

Page 53. Having passed from this topic, the reviewer next glances 
at the question of the validity of the English ordination; and (I am 
sorry to say) declines to enter upon it at all, He only suggests the dif- 
ficulty, that if we hold its validity and “ supernatural grace,’”’ then we 
must hold orders to be a sacrament; because our own Catechism de- 
fines a sacrament to be an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace ordained by Christ himself, &c. ‘To which I briefly re- 
ply, that the imposition of hands (which they call the “ outward 
sign’’) in ordination does not appear to have been “ ordained by Curist 
HIMSELF,” although it is an apostolical practice. The twelve were 
ordained by our Lord “ breathing ou them, and saying, Receive the 
Holy Ghost.” Therefore the definition in our Categhigsm does noé 
oblige us to consider orders a proper sacrament. Further, I should 
add, that the great divines of our church, since the Reformation, have 
not thought it inconsistent to hold that to the offices of the cnuRcn, 
as such, there is allied a sacramental efficacy, (and so they make a 
distinction between what may be called “ sacramentuls” and the “ pro- 
per sacraments,”’) and at the same time maintain, in the words of the 
Catechism, “ that there are two sacraments only generally necessary to 
salvation.” 

Page 54. After hastily leaving the unwelcome subject of the Eng- 
lish ordination, the reviewer proceeds to consider more closely the 
English doctrine of the ‘‘ Via Media.” Strangely enough, he seems 
even to question the possibility of “ a middle state between individual 
judgments and infallible definitions,” (see also p. 75.) LIonly know 
that I am, as far as I myself can determine, exactly in that very mid- 
dle state which the reviewer considers impossible; and I believe that 
most men, whatever their creed, are somewhat similarly circumstanced 
with myself—relying partly on their own judgment, and partly on 
something else. It may seem surprising to the reviewer, but I really 
think that he himself is in a “ middle state.””’ He himself would not 
trust the “ infallible” definitions of his own church, if his own “ indi- 
vidual judgment”’ did not bid him, I think that the not being in a 
middle state is the impossible thing, after all, for a rational and social 
being. So that instead of the “Via Media” being a “ mere theory,” 
as we are told again, p. 64, it is the only really practical thing. The 
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system of mere private judgment is, indeed, a “ mere theory.” The 
system of infallibility is not even that; for it seems impossible even to 
set it down on paper at all. 

Now, in attempting to shew that the “ Via Media” is the doctrine 
of a party in the English church, and not of the church itself, the re- 
viewer proposes to test the church’s opinion by the “ universality of 
consent,’ on the one hand, or “ diversity of teaching,” on the other, 
concerning any given point. And yet, at p. 58, when it appeared 
that the great body of the English church thought the Prayer Book to 
be necessary as a safeguard, or interpreter, of the Bible, then we are 
reminded that the “ smaller portion” who might think differently is as 
much a part of the church as the larger. It seems to me that a 
test is instituted, and almost exulted in, for its logical accuracy, at 
p. 54, and then ridiculed, as practically absurd, at p. 58. 

The Roman controversialists are accustomed to shew what the 
opinion of the church is on any point by quoting the testimonies of 
the leading fathers of every age. ‘The modern Anglican writers have 
adopted a similar method, and illustrate from their standard divines 
the true doctrine of their church as occupying a middle position between 
Roman and latitudinarian extremes.—(See a work just published, en- 
titled, « The Judgment of the Anglican Church on the Sufficiency of 
Scripture,” &c. T. F. Russell, T.C.L.) And that they have been 
in some measure successful herein, the reviewer can hardly help ad- 
mitting, (p. 60.) But then he begins to inquire, Who are the autho- 
rized divines—the “ acknowledged authorities ?” This is not wise or 
Christian, because it is mere equivocation to pretend that this is a real 
and practical difficulty. Has any infallible council ever settled the 
question, Who are “ the fathers?” Yet we know that ignorant pro- 
testants have often urged this question seriously against Romanists. 
But such a method surely was unworthy of the reviewer. 

Page 64. It is next urged as an objection to the Anglican doctrine, 
that, after all, it throws us back upon individual judgment.  Kach 
one has to judge for himself whether the church be contradicting the 
doctrine of scripture.’’. But I see not how any system can possibly 
steer clear of some such difficulty as this, I might just as well object 
against the doctrine of infallibility, that, after all, “ each man has to 
judge for himself whether the church be infallible.’ And I leave the 
reviewer to decide whether, in this case, the private judgment of the 
Romanist has not a rather more difficult task than that of the Angli- 
can. And it may not be deemed, perhaps, an inappropriate comment 
on the whole of the additional remarks on the “ obscurity’’ of the Eng- 
lish system, that the same objections, at least, lie against the unde- 
finable system of Roman infallibility. And is there not much of reli- 
gious impatience in these complaints of obscurity, or these attempts to 
deny its existence? Is it not murmuring against Him who, for the 
trial of our faith, has ordained that now we see through a glass 
darkly ? 

Page 67. In order to shew what the reviewer calls the “ practical 
inutility’’ of our speculative system of “ authority,’ he puts a case : 
Is a man who surrenders his own opinion to the judgment of the Angli- 
can church more secure of the truth by so doing ? And it is answered, 
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that the “ honest and explicit” reply could, on our principles, be no 
better than this—* Our church, indeed, may err; but the ‘ immense 
advantage’ of joining us will be, that you are joining a part of the 
church catholic ; and that church, taken altogether, all over the world, 
will never agree in teaching and enforcing what is not true”! .... 
Now, is this an impartial statement of the best that could be said by 
us? I will hope that the reviewer thought so; and 1 submit whether 
the following be not a better reply to such an inquiry as has been sup- 
posed : “ The advantage of surrendering individual judgment to that 
of the church lies in this, that it is a thousand fold more likely that an 
individual should err than that a church which generally agrees with 
the holy church throughout all the world should, in a given particular, 
go fatally wrong.” 

From this passage in the Review the writer continues in a spirit 
very different from that in which he commenced his article. At the 
outset there was what might be termed a controversial fairness and 
impartiality in his remarks; but from page 67 his readers are doomed 
to meet with taunts instead of reasons—banter instead of argument— 
and sneers at our church’s alleged misfortunes and imperfections, in- 
stead of the sorrow of a Christian sympathy. At p. 68, we are up- 
braided with our want of communion with other churches. Is this gener- 
ous in point of feeling, or sound in respect of argument ? Have we not 
been goaded and alarmed into our exclusiveness ? And will the Ro- 
manist say that a temporary suspension of the commuhion of any one 
church with the rest severs that church from all union with, and mem- 
bership of, the body catholic? If he will not say this, his argument 
amounts to nothing; and if he will, then, at certain periods of the his- 
tory of the early church, the churches of Antioch and of Constanti- 
nople, and even of Rome, ceased to be parts of the catholic body. 
But who that bears in mind the anxious efforts made by our divines, 
at different times, to promote our communion with foreign churches— 
who that remembers that our bishops are catholically ordained, our 
liturgies derived from catholic antiquity, and our efforts in spreading 
our succession and our “ ComMon Prayer’ in the new world are 
crowned witb so divine a success—will, after all, venture to deny our 
union and communion in principle, and, as far as we can gain it, in 
practice also, with the whole body of Christ ? 

It is with unfeigned regret that I perceive, however, throughout the 
reviewer's remarks, the latent spirit of an ungenerous rivalry. Even 
when his statements are verbally impartial, he does not seem to try to 
enter into (if I might so say) the spirit of our theory, even so far as to 
appreciate our relative position. I confess, 1 long to see this contro- 
versy handled in a far different tone. Is it too much to ask of a seri- 
ous-ninded man, of any creed, to consider with candour and genero- 
sity the opinions and circumstances of others, equally sincere with 
himself, we trust, and not less intelligent or less informed ? 

I honestly believe that the English church was literally driven into 
protestantism. 1 should be sorry for the state of that man’s mind who 
can see in the Reformation nothing but an act of ecclesiastical rebellion, 
I put it to any Romanist of reflection to decide whether there must 
not have been some weighty cause, some fearfully latent evils, which 
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could have compelled a numerous company of men (beyond all honest 
doubt, many of them men of lofty minds and holy lives) to revolt 
against the existing regimen of the church? The evils, indeed, which 
the church in this country has suffered since the Reformation we pre- 
tend not to deny: we publicly lament some of them in our service- 
book; and for many of them we are indebted to the tyranny of the 
state. During our connexion with the state we have striven often- 
times for a purity as yet unattained. But are these ineffectual strug- 
gles of our church fit subject for taunt and triumph? Is it not rather 
a spectacle to strike a thoughtful man with awe, to see a zealous and 
enlightened church thus fruitlessly striving, from age to age, in an evil 
world, each generation in turn leaving on record its faithful witness of 
holy discipline neglected and deplored? I will not recriminate, or 
there surely might be room. If, however, the Romanist will still dwell 
on our imperfections, and consequent “ insecurity,” as though he 
himself were faultless, I must ask him to remember that there were 
once seven churches in Asia, some of them not pure; but let him 
decide whether they were branches of the etandl catholic, or were 
their members in an insecure state altogether, on account of their cor- 
porate imperfections ? 

Pages 71, 72. The reviewer next discovers another “ inconsistency” 
in the Anglican system—viz., in our doctrine respecting general coun- 
cils, ‘The difficulty seems to be this: «If (as is allowed on all hands) 
the catholic church is indefectible, then its opinion, authoritatively de- 
clared, must be infallible; whereas the Anglicans say that general 
councils te, Dog To this we reply, that, in the strictest sense, no 
council can be called so truly and properly general as to be able to 
claim, certainly, all the prerogatives of the church catholic scattered 
throughout the world. The indefectibility is in the church herself, and 
is only manifested in her councils in proportion as the idea of univer- 
sality is realized in them. Hence this degree or proportion is to be 
tested by the universality of the subsequent reception of the decrees of 
any council, Itis not tested by numbers: at the council of Chal- 
cedon there were six hundred fathers; at Constantinople I., only one 
hundred and fifty. Yet they were, popularly speaking, both “ general 
councils,” because they both had the general imprimatur of the church 
catholic—i.e., they were universally received, or nearly so. If it were 
possible that the catholic church could, in the highest and exactest 
sense, meet in a CATHOLIC COUNCIL, we should receive its sentence as 
infallible truth. In proportion, then, as a “ general council” realizes 
this idea, we hold its decisions in reverence. Is there anything “ in- 
consistent” in all this? On the contrary, is it not most reasonable ? 

Another difficulty, urged in the same page of the Review, is this: 
«“ That because the same texts convey the promise of indefectibility 
and authority, then whoever pretends to the authority must, in con- 
sistency, pretend to the indefectibility also.” To which I make brief 
answer, that this proves too much; because every individual priest 
has authority, and yet he is not indefectible, or infallible. It is plain 
that many things may be predicated of the church as a whole which 
cannot be predicated of all its parts. That which is the charac- 
teristic of the whole, as a whole, cannot (by the very force of terms) 
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be attributed to all the distinct parts thereof, except in some inferior 


degree. | 
Page 76. The reviewer, in the next place, boldly affirms that his’ 
church claims “ no more authority’ in matters of faith than that of 


declaring and “ defining what had been believed’’ from the beginning. 
Concerning which I only say to the reviewer, that be is grossly mis- 
taken. Let him ask any parish priest of his communion in all Ireland, 
and he will learn that much more authority than this is claimed by the 
church of Rome. 

Page 78. Another glance at this page induces me to lengthen this 
letter by a sentence or two more. Why is all this exultation at the 
prospect of the contentions of a synod of the English church ? Would 
the Roman church herself wish to court the scrutiny of another * ge- 
neral’”’ council? I think there are certain remembrances connected 
with the history of Trent which might make her members rather more 
humble ! 

But why, I would ask, must our controversy be still conducted in 
this spirit? 1 would to God that our Roman fellow-Christians would 
soberly enter on the debate in a grave and honest temper, Why will 
they not look boldly in the face of the question, for example, of the 
validity of our English orders? Either we are priests, or we are not. 
Why cannot this question be justly and honourably investigated and 
settled for ever. ‘The present position of the Anglican church is an 
enigma which the Romanists are bound to try to solve, one way or 
the other. Without this, no step towards unity can be taken. 1 
earnestly protest, that though my mind is fully satisfied on the points I 
am as desirous as any man that this matter should be thoroughly gone 
into, for the sake of that universal church which our Saviour Christ 
hath purchased with his own blood. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, WitL1AM I. Irons, M.A. 

Queen's College, Oxford. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your Magazine, to 
communicate to “ our bishops and curates” in particular, and the other 
members of the church in general, a few observations and suggestions 
respecting the present state of commercial education ? 

Of the different orders of society in this kingdom, it appears that 
some are educated in the public schools, some in the grammar schools, 
and some in the proprietary schools, and the children of the poor re- 
ceive their education in the national schools. Over all these schools 
the clergy exercise a control, more or less, and the consequence is, that, 
(saving always what may occur from want of church-room,) in these 
several grades of society, dissent is, comparatively speaking, but little 
prevalent. : 

On the other hand, over the education of the children of those who 
are usually denominated tradesmen, the clergy have scarcely any con- 
trol whatever, and the consequences are such as we might naturally 
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expect. There is in my parish, among other places of education, a 
commercial school, kept by a most respectable individual, assisted by 
his son. Circumstances connected with the erection of a protestant 
episcopal chapel brought the schoolmaster and myself more than once 
into contact with each other. In the course of time, I suggested to 
him the propriety of my attending his school for the purpose of exa- 
mining the boys in the Catechism, and giving them, at the same time, 
such instruction in religion as they might require. Though I dis- 
claimed all interference with secular matters, the schoolmaster at first, 
as I expected, had some little reluctance to accede to my proposal ; 
but seizing my opportunity from time to time, I succeeded effectually 
in removing his objections. It is now something more than a twelve- 
month since I have begun my WEEKLY visits to this school, and, set- 
ting aside the time spent in my church, there are few half hours in the 
week which afford me greater satisfaction than the half hour which I 
spend at this school ; not, I hope, because it is something new, but 
because it is something old,—I mean, an attempt to put more effec- 
tually into execution the rule of the church which requires that the 
youth of the several classes of society should be instructed in the Cate- 
chism by her ministers. The schoolmaster assures me that the beha- 
viour of the boys is improved since the commencement of my visits, 
and traces of this improvement are easily discerned by myself. ‘The 
system which I pursue is nearly the same as that which is adopted in 
my national school. To learn the Catechism by heart is the first thing 
which I require of the boys. I then put into their hands, and they are 
pleased with the present, a neat blank book, which I call their text- 
book. In this book, week by week, they write down, and learn by 
heart, texts of scripture which prove the doctrines of the Catechism. 
This gives me an opportunity of stating, and, as far as may be, of ex- 
plaining, these doctrines, and of proving to my scholars that the doc- 
trines of the church are the doctrines of scripture. The text-book 
commences with “ The necessity of baptism to salvation,” or words 
to that effect; a line is then drawn under these words, and the scrip- 
ture proofs follow, beginning, as is natural, with St. John’s gospel, iii. 
5, or passages of a similar import. Then comes the Baptismal Vow, 
then the several articles of the Creed, distinguished from each other 
with the line, the scriptural proofs following, and so on through the 
Catechism. Ken's Manual I put into the hands of my scholars as a 
book of devotion. This, and any other books which 1 may think it 
expedient to give them, I hope will be preserved in conjunction with 
the text-book as manuals of piety, records of sound doctrine, and as 
monuments, in after-life, of the anxiety of a minister to train up the 
child in the way in which he should go. I would rather recommend my 
plan for adoption from its conformity with the rules of “ the holy ca- 
tholic church” than from any risible effects which it may produce ; but 
in the mean time I may say, that the present appearances are very en- 
couraging. The boys are delighted with what they consider my no- 
tice of them; they greet my arrival with their innocent smiles, and 
they are ready to do or learn anything which I require them. [ use 
my best endeavours to convey my instructions in a pleasing manner, 
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and I do not forget often to enforce the necessity of their shewing, by 
their behaviour at church, at school, and at home, that they derive 
benefit from my instructions. At all events, the half hour passes with- 
out being irksome to either party. 

The sketch which I send you is very imperfect, and, on the other 
hand, enters into details which perhaps are quite subordinate ques- 
tions. But I should be happy if I could be the instrument of calling 
attention to what all must admit is a most important subject. Political 
events, if any would wish to appeal to them, but too foreibly prove 
this assertion ; and we miserably neglect the signs of the times, and, 
may I not add, the merciful warnings of God's providence, if we con- 
fine our attention to the education of the poor. Any great expenditure 
of money is not required; the classes of society with which we are 
now concerned have the pecuniary means for educating themselves. 
The great object is, to regulate that education. I have shewn, in one 
instance, how that may be done without sacrifice of capital, and with 
but little sacrifice of time, Let me earnestly exhort my brethren in 
the ministry, if I may do so without presumption, in this respect to 
follow my example. ‘The great point to be attended to is, the charac- 
ter, principles, and capability of the schoolmaster. I believe that there 
are numbers of schools, of both sexes, of the same description as that to 
which I have alluded, that, with a little management, might be brought 
under the guidance of the church. 1 propose, with your permission, 
to continue this subject in some of your future numbers, and the | 
will take the opportunity of suggesting the expediency of adopting the 
proprietary system, with some modifications, in those places where the 
establishment of a commercial school may be required. 


C. M. 


REGISTRATION ACT. 


Siz,—Allow a Parish Priest to offer his thanks to you and your cor- 
respondents for the manner in which you and they have shewn how 
churchmen and the clergy are aggrieved by the new registration acts. 
The parish registers were sufficient for churchmen, and might have 
been made complete by the addition of a column for registering the 
time of birth in the baptismal register (which many clergymen now 
insert), and by the addition of two columns in the burial register for 
noting the time and place of death. The insertion of the names of 
the parents of the parties is an improvement in the marriage register, 
and might easily have been adopted in the other registers. But there 
can be no doubt the object was to gratify the dissenters, by taking 
things as much as possible out of the hands of the clergy of the esta- 
blished church; and accordingly we find this resolution of the Church 
Rates Abolition Society passed October 19, 1836—“ We disclaim all 
hostile feeling to the present administration, and are grateful for the 
enlightened measure on marriages and general registration which has 
been introduced and carried into law.’’ 

Your correspondent, p. 288, has made some good remarks on the 
circular of the registrar general, whose long lecture to the clergy bears 
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a resemblance to the advice we may suppose a schoolmaster or school- 
mistress of some preparatory school to give to good, nice, tidy litue 
boys. It is a more serious offence his attempting, by certain notices, 
to shift the responsibility of putting the acts into execution from him- 
self and his officers to the people. 

But these are trifles; what really wounds the consciences of pious 
persons is, the tendency of these laws, with the recommendation of the 
registrar general, to teach the people that the most important transac- 
tions of their lives may pass and be recorded without any reference to 
religion. The unbaptized child is registered by a name which cannot 
be called a Christian name; the marriage may be merely a civil cere- 
mony, towards the expenses of which churchmen, much against their 
religious feelings, are obliged to contribute in the general taxation. Thus 
the citizen may go from his cradle to his grave without a prayer, until 
the funeral service is read over him in an unconscious state. It is to be 
feared too many have always been irreligious, but this is the first time 
that in England the absence of all religious duties and rites has been 
legalized. Could any one who wished to unchristianize the nation 
suggest more suitable measures for beginning to effect this purpose, 
especially when they are coupled with the abolition of church-rates ? 

I trust that a higher than any human power will direct and strengthen 
the laity and clergy of the church of England in these times to main- 
tain and extend the cause of scriptural Christian truth, so that it may 
grow and prevail in the hearts of men. 

I shall not trespass further on the time of your readers, except to 
ask what use and benefit can be expected from this registration? In 
Prussia and France it may enable the government to assess a taxation 


upon persons, or to call out the children of private persons, when of 
mature age, to fill a military conscription. But here in England, of 


what possible use can it be for the superintendent registrars throughout 
the kingdom to send “ four times in every year to the registrar gene- 
ral all the certified copies of the registers of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages which he shall have received”? Of what use can it be that 
“ such certified copies shall be kept in the general registry office”’ ? 
and that “ indexes of the respective register books shall be kept in 
the offices of the superintendent registrars, and in the general register 
office’ ?—Act, sections 34, 36, 37. 

Has it been considered what piles of voluminous tomes will accu- 


mulate year by year in London, with dry catalogues of millions of 


names, which only persons of the most slavish and mechanical 
drudgery can attempt to examine? The mind of the most patient and 
laborious scholar sickens at the sight of those vast interminable collec- 
tions of records, examinations of witnesses, and details of what are 


called facts, which have been published by authority of parliament of 


late years, with little benefit, except to the commissioners, the com- 
pilers, and the printers. 

The multitudinous ocean of names, instead of facilitating the tracing 
of family pedigrees, will itself be a chaos of confusion. The attention 
of the examiner will fail under his toil; his mind and his eye will 
wander; mistakes will be discovered or suspected; forgeries will 
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spring up: @ baptism and a burial presume the presence of a human 
being, but a registration of birth and death is only an eutry in a beok, 
and may be made for fraudulent purposes of a nonentity. 

I doubt not that some good laws have been made of late years, and 
that amendments have been made in the old laws; but a trifling, 
busy-body, “ fussy,” spirit of law-making is itself a great evil; and on 
some late occasions legislation and philosophy seem to have entered 
into a conspiracy against common sense. 

The mass of the community do not want this registration ; although 
they do not attend divine service as could be wished, they are not 
dissenters, but like the churches of their forefathers for baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials. A Parisu Priest. 


REGISTRATION ACT. 


Sir,—The registration act makes it penal in a clergyman to follow 
his profession ; he is placed under the supervision of a justice of the 
peace, instead of that of the bishop. Marriage, from beginning to end, 
is an ecclesiastical service, regulated exclusively by the church; the 
clergyman’s duty with respect to it is pointed out in the canons, in the 
construction of which parliament was not consulted, nor was asked to 
ratify them. In the respect paid to these canons by the state consists 
its acknowledgment of the church. The spirit of marriage is expressed 
in the liturgy, “ that those who are joined together otherwise than 
God's word doth allow, are not joined together by God, neither is 
their matrimony lawful; and the ecclesiastical courts are bound to 
recognise that principle, and acknowledge no other marriage. Par- 
liament cannot legislate for the church; it may regulate the connexion 
between the church and the state, but not interfere internally with the 
former, and dictate to its ministers on their ecclesiastical duties. Par- 
liament has exceeded its legitimate authority (as long as it continues 
to respect the church, or to observe the principles of religious tolera- 
tion towards any religious society,) in enacting that a clergyman shall 
in some cases proceed to the performance of the marriage service 
without publication of banns in church, or licence from the ordinary, 
by the mere authority from an officer created to supersede the church 
in many important respects, and now is used to extinguish it by turn- 
ing the clergyman into a civil officer, making him co-operate in the 
working of that engine destructive of the church, and forcing his con- 
science into participation with the abomination of a civil marriage. 

The rubric declares, also, that a clergyman shall, under pain of 
suspension, bury all who die, not unbaptized, but excommunicated, 
and who have not laid violent hands on themselves. The act inter- 
feres with his duty in this respect, and if the enactments of the act be 
not respected, and a clergyman do not, in violation of his character 
and conscience, associate himself in a ministerial capacity with an 
office in open hostility to the church and to Christianity, he is to be 
carried before a justice of the peace. The liberties of the church, still 
part of the common law, are thus broken through, and the reformed 
VoL. XIL.—WNor. S37. 3 z 
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catholic church in these kingdoms is not placed on a level with sects, 
but oppressed below them. 

The state, in the person of one of its ministers, has proclaimed this 
persecution against the clergy. Lord John Russell, from his seat in 
parliament, declared to the country, that an interpretation of the law 
of registration would shortly issue from the register office, and the 
clergy soon afterwards find pasted on the church doors a placard pro- 
ceeding from that office, in which it is recommended that parents give 
the baptismal name of their children at the time of registration, when 
the first lesson taught by the church to her infant members is, that the 
Christian name, the new name, and sign of a new nature of regenera- 
tion in baptism, is and can be given only at the time of baptism. Here 
is the church overturned from its foundation by the denial of a Chris- 
tian sacrament; and the clergy are forced into unhallowed commu- 
nication with such an engine of the state, and made to do its “ earthy 
and abhorred behests.’’ We are not servants of the state, but minis- 
ters of the church, and cost the state nothing; yet those who wear the 
livery of the crown, and receive its wages, (the military,) cannot be 
required to do any public act out of their profession, nor can parlia- 
ment impose upon the clergy civil services contrary to their ecclesias- 
tical duty. The placard on the church door could be viewed only in 
the light of Cromwell’s—“ This house to let’—on the door of the 
House of Commons, after his armed band had expelled the members ; 
for if power had preceded the will, the announcement of the placard 
would have sealed the churches against the clergy. 

PERSONA ECCLESI®. 


SCHISM. 
LETTER Il 


Sirn,—When we come now to examine the working of Mr. Noel’s 
scheme respecting schism, we find that he labours hard to lay the fault 
on churchmen. Well, what churchmen deserve, let them bear; for 
they must do so ultimately, and it is useless attempting to avoid it 
now. But let us act fairly; in order to which, it is imperative to in- 
quire what separation is, and who are the authors of it. 

I confess | have seldom seen a man more free from guile than Mr. 


Noel appears to be in the whole design of his “ Tract on the Unity of 


the Church; and yet I never saw anything wound up with more 
apparent art and sophistry than are the arguments by which he con- 
trives to make each person in these endless sections arrive at their re- 
spective and opposite conclusions, both in sentiment and conduct, 
without sin and without schism. We before saw that Mr. Noel does 
not make the separation to consist either in the parties arriving at their 
respective opinions, or in their acting upon them. The antipeedobap- 
tist, who, by reading, conversation, and prayer, has come to the deter- 
mination “ that he will not baptize his infant child,” and the man 
who, through the same means, has rejected episcopacy, and become 
a “ presbyterian minister,’ (pp. 10, 12,) are both justified and com- 
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mended. He tells of each “ he did not sin in-the formation of his 
opinion ; and he sinned not in following his opinion ;” he only “ did 
his duty.” (pp. 10, 12. 

Where, then, lies the schism and the sin? According to Mr. Noel's 
reasoning, they do not at all belong to this part of the subject, or to the 
parties he re concerned, “U nder these circumstanc es,”’ (named above, ) 
Mr. Noel asks, * Am I to separate from him?” (p. 12.) “ Is this a 
reason why I should separate from him?” “ Instead of separating from 
him, we are obliged, if we would not resist the command of God, to 
receive him as Christ has received us.” (p. 10.) 

Thus, then, we see it is the churchman, and the churchman only, 
who can, “ under all these circumstances,’’ become the offender, or be 
guilty of schism; that is, if, as a churchman, he should separate from 
him who, “ in fidelity to Christ, was obliged to act as he did; and 
(Mr. N. proceeds) if | separate from him, l do it only because he did 
his duty.” (p. 12.) This is the sophistry ‘of whie h L complain. For 
the churchman and the dissenter, and « all othe ‘rs’? who conscientiously 
disagree on such “ trifling undecided points,” are to be excused and jus- 
tified in like manner, since they, under a change of “ these cireum- 
stances,” become, in their turn, entitled to honour, “ for their fidelity” 
in acting as they were ** bound to act according to their conviction of 
the meaning of scripture,” in those points on which they are found 
differing from us. 

According to this reasoning, then, the inference is as plain as evi- 
dence can make it, that eve ry division from any church or congrega- 
tion, if they should amount to hundreds, and can be formed on any 
conscientious se ruple, however insignificant, must be justified on the 
supposition that all men are not only allowed, but “ bound to Act ac- 
cording to their conviction of the meaning of scripture. "And thus 
every “ schism” which a man can lay to his conscience not only be- 

comes no sin, but is an absolute “duty.” According to this notion, it 
is perfectly certain, therefore, that schism and the sin of schism are 


banished out of the world. Woe one does right in se parating on ac- 


count of * infant baptism , a second, in rejecting ‘ episcopacy ;” and 


the pious “ dissenter,” in hating and wishing to pull down the national 
church. Anda see ond inference will follow (though not as Mr. Noel 
writes )—viz., that as many as can find in their hearts to differ from 
each of these, will find it to be their “ duty” to divide and subdivide, 
without Sanit. and without end! One does not see, therefore, how we 
can avoid concluding, that the separation, and consequently the schism, 
consists in these very divisions and acts which Mr. Noel justifies, and 
which he designates as “ no sin,’ but a “ duty.’ But who are the 
authors of this separation ? ‘ 

Had Mr. Noel acted fairly, and placed schism where the scriptures 
place it,—in divisions and separations,—we should then more readily 
have seen where to fix the guilt of schism—viz., on those who cause 
the schism. Mr. Noel asks, feelingly and seripturally, “ Should they 
(namely, questions respecting ¢ infant Ke Hy in, ‘episcopacy,’ and the 
‘established church,’) separate Christians 7’ He answe rs, “ God forbid.” 
He tells us, and tells us truly, that they ought no move to se parate 
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Christians than “ the most trifling difference of taste’ ought to sepa- 
rate the “ brothers of a family.” The awful question, then, is, Who 
makes the separation? Are the “ brothers” who, on account of this 
“TRIFLING DIFFERENCE,” leave the family, or the brothers who con- 
tinue in the family, the persons who make the separation? Both 
may be to blame, sure enough, in their lack of a brotherly spirit of 
accommodation. But most certainly those brothers are intolerant who 
will have the most “ trifling difference of taste” altered to their own 
mind, or otherwise leave the family for the sake of that “ trifling” 
difference. 

Now, common sense speaks here for itself. But Mr. Noel has con- 
cealed this true state of the case, and has never so much as hinted that 
the fastidious “ taste” of these brothers made them leave the family, 
because the family would not consent to change their ancient modes 
of taste for other modern notions. But did not Mr. Noel know that 
this representation enters precisely into the facts of the case? Yes, 
he knew it well. Then how came he to conceal it? No doubt, be- 
cause of that misconception of things under which he all along labours, 
Mr. N., for instance, misplaces the primary act, or seat of schism, as 
if it did not consist in separating from the parent family, where the 
scriptures mainly place schism, or in the spirit which leads to that 
separation, but in a fancied or mysterious something of jealousy or 
ill-will between the brothers in consequence of this separation, which 
separation, nevertheless, had become an absolute duty (as Mr. N. con- 
ceives) in all the conscientious separatists, on account of their mode of 
viewing the “ meaning of scripture.” 

Another error of Mr. Noel’s (perhaps the parent of the former, and 
the foundation of all the bewilderment,) is, the false notion and false 
importance, and therefore the false office, assigned to “ private opinion.” 

This is perhaps the most unscriptural part of Mr. Noel’s Tract. The 
scriptures never allow of any pleas of conscience in any man for 
dividing the church of God and setting up other “ interests” separate 
from it. “ Private judgment” the legitimate ground of public division 
and separation! ‘This is the very sin against which our Saviour’s 
prayer, “ that they may be one,” levels a deadly blow. It is the very 
offence against which St. Paul inveighs with such holy sharpness— 
* Mark them which cause divisions and offences contrary to the doc- 
trine which ye have learned, and avoid them.” ‘ Withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that walketh disorderly.”” And, again, “ If 
any man obey not our word, by this epistle, note that man, and have 
no company with him, that he may be ashamed; yet count him not 
as an enemy, but admonish as a brother.” (Rom. xvi. 17; 2 Thes. 
lili, 6, 14, 15.) When Mr. Noel quotes part of these texts of scripture, 
it never seems to enter his mind that they have any application but to 
such as are guilty of “ bigotry” and “ intolerance.” (p. 19.) In ob- 
jection to the foregoing remark on “ private judgment,’ it will, doubt- 
less, be said, that I am treading upon tender ground. Be it so; yet 
I ask, where in scripture do we find any authority for allowing per- 
sons, on their “ private judgment,” to separate from and divide the 
church of God?) And if Mr. Noel cannot, as I am convinced, pro- 
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duce scriptural authority for thus dividing the church, I hope he_ will 
confess that, instead of giving us, as he professes to do in this important 
matter, the prescriptions of God’s word; he has been “ teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men.” (p. 18.) I know where it is 
written, and where Mr. Noel has quoted such texts as the following : 
« Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind ;” (pp. U8, 19.) 
« Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ? to his own master 
he standeth or falleth ; wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us.” (pp. 9, 10.) But I ask, do these texts authorize 
any man, under profession of being “ persuaded in his own mind,” to 
violate the unity of Christ’s church, and set up another more agreeable 
to his own taste? Nothing can be further from the truth. These 
words are precisely in the face of such intolerance, They apply 
wholly for union, and not division. They have no relation whatever 
to any separation from Christ’s church, but to brotherly forbearance 
of each other in that church. We have no more scriptural right to 
usurp authority over the consciences of our brethren in matters re- 
specting his personal conduct about trivial or “ undecided points” than 
our brother has to tyrannize over us, by demanding of us to alter our 
usual and ancient rites to his mind, under the threat that he will other- 
wise divide the church of God. 

Tolerance of weak consciences is a sacred duty, and constantly en- 
joined in the word of God. And every man acquainted with the im- 
perfection of judgment in himself, and with the deceitfulness of his own 
heart, will bear with the infirmities, the weaknesses, and the prejudices 
of his brethren, and will know and acknowledge how much he needs 
them to bear with in him. ‘This is full in the apostle’s mind and heart 
when he says, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.” I argue, with Mr. Noel, that “ differences of opinion must 
arise among wise and thoughtful men, and especially when the evi- 
denees are on both sides so partial and obscure.” And what then? 
Exactly what he advises—“ Let them be candid, tolerant, and bro- 
therly towards each other.” (pp. 14, 15.) But if 1 separate from the 
great family, and set up an interest of my own, on account of some 
* trifling difference,” which, after all, may be revealed in scripture 
in but a “ partial” and “ obscure” manner, I am, in bible phrase, un- 
candid, intolerant, and unbrotherly. I may, indeed, see some rites and 
ceremonies in a different light, and may interpret some texts of scrip- 
ture in a different meaning, to many of my brethren in the church of 
God; but if I say, “ You shall receive these points in my sense of 
them, and change your opinions for mine, or I will divide from you,” 
I ain, in so doing, a pope and a tyrant. G. B. 
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BISHOP TAYLOR'S CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE STATE OF MAN, 


Sir,—In your Magazine of August, page 168, your correspondent 
“i. C.” has taken much pains in his examination of a treatise 
ascribed to Bishop Taylor, entitled, “ Contemplations on the State of 
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Man,” &c., and considers there is no good authority for such ascrip- 
tion, but internal evidence sufficient to prove it spurious. Whether it 
be genuine or not, I leave to more competent persons to decide. As 
J happen to possess, I believe, the original MS., I should be most 
willing for your correspondent to examine it. The date on the title. 
page is 1693, and the motto that often affixed to ‘Taylor's effigy, 
* Non magna loquimur, sed vivimus.”’ There are only twelve Con- 
templations in this MS., to which is prefixed Robert Harris’s Address 
to the Reader and a Table of Contents. These twelve are, in Bishop 
Heber’s edition = Jeremy Taylor’s works, the follow ing :—Lib.i. chap. 
he Ay Oy Sptly tn Oy as chap. J, 2, 3, 4, 5;—vol. in. 409—510. 
ae am, Sir, yours respectfully, futn: Marniorr, 
12, Windsor Terrace, City Road, Aug. 24, 1837. 


USE OF THE WORD * ALTAR.” 


Sir,—It was not till within these last few days that your number for 
July fell under my observation. 
your correspondents, to my paper on the use of the terms “ altar and 
sacrifice,’ as applied to the holy communion, I beg to thank them 
for the courtesy they have shewn in their remarks, but at the same 
time to express my regret that they have not fairly met my statement 
of a simple fact, nor the inference which I attempted to draw from it, 
and which so much condemns them. “ A, P. P.’’? would treat the 
subject as one in which I alone was interested. He must know that 
the question is no way affected by my “satisfaction” or “ dissatisfae- 
tion ;’’ the point is, has the church, through its authorized agents, 
formally expressed its opinion on the matter? Tam myself content 
to hold one of the lowest offices in the church of C hrist, sensible that 
iny strength falls far short of its duties: but if my authority was such 
as necessarily to demand canonical obedience, I presume he would 
hardly yie ld it, if called upon to act contrary to to the declared senti- 
ments of the chureh 1, as settled at the Reformation. In the subject be- 
fore us, the church has been (Ll say) explicit in propounding one sen- 
timent. ‘The same persons who were authorized to arrange our liturgy, 
and settle our articles of religion, have, from reasons to me highly 
satisfactory, pronounced, in their collective capacity, that “ i was not 
conrentent to administer the communion at an altar ;’’ and, in aeccord- 
ance with this sentiment, have intentionally excluded the word “ altar” 
from the rubric, and from every part of the order of divine service. 
Now, in answer to this, both your correspondents agree, at least, in 


one point—i. e., in condemning our pious reformers. “A Country 
Clergyman” condescends, inde ed, to find an excuse for dhs un, in “ the 
circumstances of the season "(and are circumstances much altered for 


the better?) But even this poor excuse “ A, P. P.”’ will not allow 
them, but wishes that their “ warped opinions had remained buried 
in the oblivion which they merited. But I would ask, and with every 
degree of re spect, does our church allow such a degree of latitude to 


her clergy ? Are we still in so unsettled a state, that any individual 


In it L perceive a reply, by two of 
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may indulge his private notions, in opposition to the avowed sentiments 
of the founders (not of our « faith,” or our religion, but) of our liturgy 
aud form of worship? If so, in what is ours better than the dissent- 
ing system? ‘To what confusion must it necessarily lead! If one is 


justified in calling that an “ altar” which the church, in her rubric, 


after due consideration, pronounces to be only a table, may not another 
speak of the consecrated elements as the corporal presence of Christ ? 
And, then, what hinders the influx of all the absurdities and blas- 
phemies of ¢ransubstantiation, or consubstantiation, which borders so 
closely on it? And, moreover, what becomes of the order, uniformity, 
and decency of our boasted Anglican church? We are all at large 
again, and need “ reform’’ indeed. It is no answer to this to say, that 
the ¢able has been replaced to its former position. This was done by 
lawful authority, and not at the capriee of unauthorized individuals. 

And here | might | safely leave the case; it is the position which, 
from the first, | wished ‘only to occupy—viz., that the practice of 
your correspondents has been formally condemned by their church 
as * inconvenient.” It would, however, be easy to shew that they are 
far from establishing the point at which they aim, The word “ sacri- 
fice,” L allow, is often used figuratively ; and this meaning alone it 
hears in our liturey, and frequently in this sense it occurs in the holy 
scriptures, And, abstrae ‘tedly considered, there can be no objection 
to the use of this term. So much, however, Beni be said of the 
word “ altar.” ‘The holy communion, as we I as every other act of 
worship,—every prayer, every psalm, addressed to God,—is a sacrifice; 
but rot a sacrifice upon an altar, Such an association may well be 
pronounced to be “ inconvenient” and dangerous; for it must neces- 
sarily lead the mind to regard the Lord’s sup per as an e xpiatory offer- 
ing, instead of a commemorative act of thanksgiving for an event already 
transacted, and for mercies already received. I would then humbly 
inquire, why is the term “ sac rifice’” exclusiv ely applied by your cor- 
respondents to the Lord’s supper; and upon what authority is the 
table at which it is received called an “ altar ?” 

The appeal to scripture seems to me particularly unhappy. Who 
can suppose that our blessed Lord (in Matt. v. and xxiv.) alluded to 
the communion table to be set up in his future church, when he was 
addressing a people who already had an altar, and he was probably 
pointing to that very altar in the te mple. And in those words of the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, “ We have an altar,’’ I find it to 
be the opinion of no commentator whom I have been able to consult, 
that allusion was intended to the sacramental table. He is speaking 
of the offence of the cross, which some temporizing Christians wishing 
to avoid, professed a sort of compound Judaism and Christianity. 
But Jesus Christ, the great Sin-offering, was sacrificed without the 

camp, an altar to which they dare not go to partake. 

With regard to the passover, I re adily adimit it was a sacrifice,— 
but nota sacrific e upon an altar ; it was a commemorative, not a pro- 
pitiatory, sacrifice. The unleavened bread and bitter herbs that were 
eaten with the lamb formed a part of the sacrifice, according to the 
Mosaic institution ; but the wine was not added till many ages after, 
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and that without divine appointment. As in the sister sacrament of 
baptism, so with regard to the Lord’s supper, the Saviour found a 
custom prevailing among the Jews; he sanctioned its use by his own 
example while on earth, and commanded its continuance in his future 
church. But before his coming in the flesh, we know not that the 
baptism with water as an initiatory rite, or the “ cup of blessing” with 
which the passover was usually concluded, had been adopted through 
the divine appointment. 

1 cannot conclude without remarking, it is wonderful that St. Paul, 

when chiding the Corinthians for their irreverent celebration of the 
Lord’s supper, and when it was his express object to give them more 
exalted ideas of its nature, did not adopt these terms, so suitable to his 
purpose, if their application was so very correct and proper! 

1 am yours, &e., T. G. 
Sept, 20th, 1837. 


ON CHURCH ACCOMMODATION. 


Sir,—As my opponent has said that the subject of church-pewing is 
an important question, perhaps you will permit a few lines to be in- 
serted in your valuable Magazine, in answer to his letter. My letter 
was not written for the purpose of controversy, and certainly does not 
shew, in any part of it, a want of proper feeling. I would wish any 
candid person to read both, and say whether his letter is an answer, 
or anything like an answer, to mine. He has mystified a part, and 
added circumstances that are not even hinted at. 

In the matter of pewing, I do not think an architect has any busi- 
ness to intermeddie, A clergyman only can judge of what may be 
the better plan for his congregation. 

Again, I say, as society is now constituted, it is utterly impossible 
to have our churches with open seats or benches. Why, then, should 
there be the slightest difference in the shape or size? In church we 
should be forcibly reminded that “the rich and poor meet together, 
the Lord is the maker of them all.” My opponent forgets, if he ever 
knew it, that the greater part of our churches were built for Romish 
processions, &c., and on this account arises the difficulty of arranging 


pews so as to make them equally good for hearing. The whole of 
the first paragraph is mystified ; I merely said, a certain number of 


seats were left free, and I asked, if these could be engaged constantly 
by our poorer brethren, why they should not be considered so en- 
gaged till the service had commenced? I consider courtesy has no- 
thing to do with the matter in question. F’rom experience 1 am now 
convineed that dissent among our poorer brethren arises from this cir- 
cumstance, and, I will add again, from this circumstance alone. 

The font is in the most conspicuous place in my church, as it pro- 
perly ought to be, and is in most churches, and not enshrined i in pews, 
as your correspondent would lead us to suppose. 1 suggested that the 
desk and pulpit might be placed one on each side, for the sole purpose 
of having the altar seen from every part of the church. I will only 
add, that no pew ought to be narrower than three feet six inches, and 
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I agree with “ An Architect,” that the pews are in most cases too 
high. 

‘I will finish with a slight variation of what I have said in my for- 
mer letter,—1 do not exaggerate when I say, that ninety-nine out-of 
one hundred of our churches require to be entirely new-pewed, and 
all facing one way. 

Yours, &c., A PRESBYTER. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have looked into a popish chapel 
now erecting, all the seats of which are pewed, looking one way, three 
feet and a half wide, and little more than three feet high. Why, 
ask, is this change to be found? My answer is, because English 
habits require it, and more particularly at the present time, now that 
Christians are divided into so many sects, 





MR. PERCEVAL AND THE “ RECORD” NEWSPAPER. 


Sirn,—The accompanying letters, of which I request your insertion in 
the November number, will speak for themselves. The first, con- 
taining (as I think) a very foul and scandalous imputation against my- 
self and others, was admitted into the “ Record ;” the latter, containing 
(as | hope) a reasonable and Christian reply, was refused admittance. 
‘This is not the only instance of such conduct that I have experienced. 
Another correspondent in that paper accused me of an unfair quota- 
tion ; I wrote to vindicate myself, and to give reasons why the charge 
could not be maintained: this also was refused admittance. Another 
correspondent (“ W.C,.”) having fallen vehemently foul of me, as in- 
sulting the readers of the “ Record’’ by my line of defence on another 
point, I wrote to shew that the fault was in his being incapable of un- 
derstanding a plain argument, and in thinking that the readers of the 
** Record” were as foolish as himself: this also was refused admittance, 
the reason assigned actually being this—that, as “ many readers” were 
“not competent judges,’ they “ would be likely to be mystified, if not 
misled, by the ingenious distinctions, and what we consider Jesuitical 
sophistries, of the rev. gentleman.”—Record, Oct. 9. 

The dissenting managers of the “ Record” deserve considerable 
credit for their discovery of this novel method of investigating and 
defending the truth. None can deny its claim to originality ; but 
what sort of a compliment it is to their writers and readers, to suppose 
the first incapable of affording a plain refutation of sophistry, or the 
second incapable of understanding such plain refutation, I may safely 
leave to them to explain. If either of the parties think that insult and 
injustice is done them by such a supposition, I must beg them to ob- 
serve that it is none of my doing. 

When I first wrote to that paper (which I had never seen) to ask 
information concerning some charges which I had been informed had 
been brought against me in it, I supposed that its writers and con- 
ductors (whom I suspect to be chiefly the same parties) were gentle- 
men of candour and fair dealing, who would honestly defend their own 
Vo. XI1.—Nov. 1837. 4a 
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positions as long as they were capable of defence, or as honestly sur- 
render them when proved to be indefensible. 1 therefore gave them 
open challenges in the frankest way, with my own name ; thus pledg- 
ing my reputation on my side, and my hope being that calm discussion 
and gentlemanly bearing might abate the asperities | had heard com- 
plained of against them, and draw together in defence of the church 
of England those who profess to be as zealous for it as my friends and 
myself. ‘That hope | must now surrender. Instead of a straightforward 
answer, I met with shuffling and evasion; instead of gentlemanly 
bearing, | experienced the most ungentlemanly and dishonest conduct 
—wilfully and deliberately dishonest, as I pledge myself to prove. 

But the attempt has not been without some advantage to myself, 
and, possibly, to the cause for which I labour. It has opened my eyes, 
and may do those of others, to a danger to which our church and 
religion (as distinguished from the establishment) are exposed ; of the 
extent and reality of which I had not the remotest conception. 

1. The same column in the “Record” which (after it had safely 
determined not to allow me to insert a line in my defence) held me 
up as dishonouring the ministry of the church, held also up to scorn 
* episcopal baptism” and episcopal confirmation.’ Here presbyterian- 
om avowedly stalks forth, 

The same paragraph that held me up as sunk in “spiritual dark- 
ness,” dared to hold up to scorn and derision that which the holy 
scriptures and the creeds of the church warrant us in designating as 
one of the FUNDAMENTAL doctrines of the Christian religion; 1 mean 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. ‘ Mr. Percev al,” wrote the 
heretical scribe, “neutralizes this great truth” (of the Spirit of God 
veing the only effec tual teacher) “ by embracing, in all its naked false- 
hood, the wretched figment of baptismal regeneration.” ‘The writer 
went on (seemingly not knowing the value of the terms he uses, 
which, I trust, may plead in mitigation of his impiety and profaneness, ) 
to call it “an awful, unscriptural, and soul-destroying delusion,”’ to 
affirm that they “w ho have received valid baptism have been made 
the children of God by adoption, members of Christ, and inheriters 
of the kingdom of heaven.” Here rank, unblushing rationalism shews 
itself, 

3. The same number (“ Record,’’ Oct. 2,) which refused a Christian 
clergyman leave to rebut false and ¢ andalous charges, which, by the 
most dishonest rakings together of half-sentences and disjointed 
periods, had been brought against him in that paper, put forth, of its 
own accord, a flimsy de ‘fence in behalf of one (Jacob Abbot) whom a 
clergyman (Rey. F. Ellaby) had denounced as an open and avowed 
Socinian, and had pledged his reputation to demonstrate it from his 
writings. 

Yes! in the “Record” the accused semi-papist is reviled, but not 
permitted to defend himself ;—the accused Socinian is smoothly spoken 

of, but not permitted to be convicted. Is it too much to say of such a 
paper, that it loves Socininiasm better than catholic doctrine ?—in other 
words, that it is semi-Socinian? I think not. Presbyterian, ration- 
alistic, and semi-Socinian, are the terms which, upon ‘the strength of 
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the foregoing premises, I do not hesitate to predicate of the “ Record.” 
Whether a fourth term may not as demonstrably be attached to it, 
will best appear when their mode of conduct in respect of the Roman 
controversy is considered, which I purpose to do in my next. 

In the meantime, we have this subject for meditation,—that a pres- 
byterian, rationalistic, and semi-Socinian paper is the chief organ of 
religious intelligence in, I will not say a large, but an active and in- 
fluential portion of the religious world in England; a considerable 
part of which is composed of members of the church itself. Thus, 
it appears that, while men’s chief attention has been directed to guard 
against the Romish wolves on one side of the fold, the lurking hyeenas 
of rationalism in its various grades have crept in at the other, and 
have already taken quiet possession of a portion of the flock. May 
the Chief Shepherd protect and defend, recover and restore, his 
sheep! But the under-shepherds must do their duty also ! 

Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
ARTHUR PERCEVAL. 

East Horsley, Oct. 16th, 1837. 


I. 
(To the Editor of the “ Record.’’) 


Sir,—There seems to be something of an approach—-if you do not think that it 
is too early to interpose in the dispute between Mr. Perceval and some writers in the 
** Record” —towards dishonesty, in the unqualified use of popular theological terms, 
of whieh Mr. Perceval and others occasionally make use. ‘They adopt the ordinary 
terms used by the Roman chureh, and then, if they are (as naturally they may be) 
so accepted and understood by ordinary readers, and a charge of symbolizing with the 
Italian sect is consequently laid against those who make use of them, forthwith an 
outery is raised, and any fellow-feeling anxiously disclaimed. Whether this is done 
to exhibit, on the one hand, their superiority to vulgar protestantism, and, on the 
other, their learned acquaintance with the doctrines and practices of Catholic anti- 
quity, in the subsequent defences which are offered, we, of course, cannot decide, 
It has been already observed by Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen, “ Non prodest verba 
quedam usurpare, si significatio nova ac supposititia sub verbis illis introducatur, 
sicut fieri cernimus in vocabulis sacerdotii, altaris, oblationis, speciei, confessionis, pani- 
tentia,”’ &e. Epist. Dedicat. to Instructiones Historico- Theol. Now the words and 
language adopted by the Rev. Mr. Perceval, and other writers of a similar stamp, 
are often such as have acquired a new signification, and accordingly, when used by 
Luther and Cranmer, &c., they are duly qualified, and protected from being under- 
stood in the modern popular sense, by a variety of cautious provisos. Who would 
suppose, in ordinary language, that, when speaking of a sacrifice, the author or writer 
confined himself to the ancient catholic meaning of the phrase ?—and who would use 
the term, under existing circumstances especially, but with a certainty, almost, of 
being popularly misunderstood ? That is the point ; as what is published is, of course, 
intended for the world, not a learned private circle. Who, again, would suppose, in 
modern times, that praying for the dead referred to the ancient catholic custom, rather 
than to the Roman modern doctrine of praying, or offering up of masses, for the 
release of souls out of purgatory? The two doctrines might, as quotations are often 
made from the Fathers, be supposed to be identical ; for, in the passage from Ter- 
tullian (De Corona, §3), commonly cited by papal controversialists in defence of 
the latter doctrine, the words, ‘“‘ pro natalitiis,” which explain the sense of catholic 
antiquity in the observance, are generally omitted. ‘The necessity, therefore, of 
caution in the use of language which can be so easily misunderstood, and the avoid. 
ing of doubtful phraseology, and the careful adoption and adherence to common 
language for common purposes—all these are points (and in the present times 
especially, as before remarked,) worthy of attention by those who would guide the 
world in theological matters, and would think it very unjust to be excluded from 
being classed among the pastors of the catholic church. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &e., c. & 
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II. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘Record.”’) 
USE OF ANCIENT THEOLOGICAL TERMS. 
Mr. Perceval’s Reply to “ C. S.” 


Sir,—I would ask of “C. S.”? whether it is quite consistent with the charity 
which “ thinketh no evil,” to impute to “ dishonesty” [a hard word that, to bring 
against a man by name in the public papers, by one who writes in anonymous con- 
cealment] and to vain desire of exhibiting learning, conduct which surely admitted of 
a very different construction. What, if, together with the catholic terms, we have 
been in danger of losing the catholic doctrines expressed by them! What, if, by 
surrendering those terms to the exclusive use of our Roman adversaries, we have 
given them an unjust advantage in their otherwise vain appeals to antiquity, liable 
to confound the ill-educated and half-informed of our own people who should be 
drawn into controversy with their priests—and not in their appeals to antiquity only, 
but to scripture itself! What, if we have seen attempts to explain away the 
mysteries of our holy faith, according to the rationalistic school of Germany, and to 
limit men’s belief of God's dealings with their souls to the measure of their carnal 
minds! Under such circumstances, and they are real, and not imaginary, is it mat- 
ter of reproach, that we have endeavoured, from the church's ancient armory, to 
draw weapons with which to meet these fearful dangers—that we have endeavoured 
to rescue from our adversaries those sacred terms which they had misapplied, and, 
by explaining them in their true sense, (for we have explained them again and again, ) 
to shew our people that the passages in scripture and antiquity, where they occur, do 
not bear the construction our opponents put upon them—and that, in doing this, 
we have endeavoured to vindicate from reproach, and to establish clearly in the sight 
of men, those truths and doctrines from which, through misapprehension of the 
terms in which they were expressed, they had been tempted to shrink with vague, 
though not unnatural, apprehension ? 

**C. S.” admits the terms to have been used by the catholic writers of old,—to 
have been used also by the reformers of our church. If this is not warrant enough, 
let him consider that, before finding fault with us, he must find fault with the liturgy 
of the church of England, even as it stands now, still more with that which the whole 
body of the church of England ascribed to the aid of Tur Hoty GHost—I mean the 
first of Edw. VI. He must find fault with the liturgy of the English royalists,— 
with that of the English non-jurors (for they both had separate liturgies),—with 
that of the Scottish episcopal church,—and that of the American,—yea, with 
every liturgy which the catholic church from east to west has ever used! Nor must 
he stop here. It was the Lord of glory, himself, who spake of the Christian atrar. 
It was the Apostle of the Gentiles who affirmed, “ We have an avran.” Hard 
measure, surely, that we should be openly censured with dishonesty and sinful vanity, 
for using, in respect of our holy religion, the terms made use of by its blessed 
Founder, his great apostles, the catholic fathers, the ancient liturgies, the great 
reformers! “ The Fathers,” says Bishop Andrews, “ made no scruple of these terms, 
no more need we.’ Praying a more charitable opinion at the hands of ** C. 8.,” 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, Anxruun Percevat, 

East Horsley, Sept. 29th, 1837. 


P.S.—At the same time, I thank him for his caution, which is by no means to be 
disregarded. 


PUBLICATION OF BANNS. 


Sir,—Il have been much surprised at the objections made by the clergy 
to that part of the new marriage act which relates to the substitution 
of the registrar's certificate for the publication of banns; and still more 
at the tone and manner which it has been thought proper to adopt. 
Their consciences, it seems, are alarmed; the canons, which are every 
day either modified by custom or, superseded by law, they all at 
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once discover cannot be violated with impunity; their ordination 
vows must not be trifled with; and they appeal to men in authority 
to justify their resisting the innovation. But they are yon sag 
Archdeacon Hodson is of a different opinion, and Sir Charles We- 
therell, when he answered their doubt, must have laughed in his 
sleeve at those who raised it; for, in truth, there is not the slightest 
foundation for these complaints. 

When it is asked, whether it is imperative on a clergyman to marry 
a couple under certain circumstances, the answer is, that their obliga- 
tion to perform the ceremony at all does not arise from any specific 
rule of law, either ecclesiastical or civil. It is a paramount duty of 
his office, and the canons, the rubric, and the statute, only prescribe 
the conditions and the mode. The canon forbids him to marry with- 
out banns, under penalty of suspension; the rubric declares that the 
banns must be published before the marriage is solemnized ; and the 
marriage acts of 1754 and 1823 condemn the person who offends to 
fourteen years’ transportation. Now, the act of 1836 only permits 
the substitution of one condition for another; it makes the registrar’s 
certificate equivalent to banns ; and where is the evil of this? There 
is no religion or holiness in banns; and of what importance is it to a 
clergyman in what manner publicity, which is the only object, is se- 
cured. In fact, the alteration is beneficial, and it is only to be lamented 
that the act did not abolish banns altogether. Whoever has attended 
the metropolitan churches must allow that their publication is an into- 
lerable nuisance, an unseemly interruption of divine service. Notices 
of other matters have been prohibited by a recent act, at the request 
of the clergy themselves, and I hope, therefore, we shall hear no more 
of these frivolous objections. Who the parties were that made an 
application to the secretary of state does not appear; but the cold of- 
ficial reply of Mr. Phillipps must have damped their ardour; and if 
they petition for the repeal of the law, I will call for its extension.* 


Sept. 3, 1837. S. B. 


—_——_— ~ ———— ee oe —- -——-+-—- _ —_— - eee 


* This letter expresses a decided view of the question in a practical common-sense 
way, although it is one which many will revolt from. The writer, however, has no 
excuse for the tone in which he speaks of the scruples of other men. It is a point on 
which many minds might naturally be scrupulous, and there is nothing more to be 
deprecated than flippant remarks on scruples which, as every one will allow, really 
have at least some shadow of foundation. ‘To be conversant with them, even, is 
lowering enough. ‘The view this writer takes of it seems to be, that the legisla- 
ture may settle the terms on which publicity shall be given, so as to justify a 
clergyman in performing the ceremony. He assumes, however, that this is all 
which the publication of banns performs. But it does one thing more—it keeps 
up at least a remembrance that marriage is a religious rite, and not a mere civil 
contract, and that, being solemnized before the church, the church is made ac- 
quainted beforehand with the intention of the parties, that it may interpose, if there 
be any just cause or impediment. This shews that it is a case in which it is a matter 
of interest to the whole body of Christians, that this holy ordinance should not be 
desecrated by being solemnized between those against whom any impediment exists. 
The substitution of a licence, which comes, though nominally from an ecclesiastical 
officer, really from a civil authority, is the first departure from this, and there does 
hot seem to be so great an objection to the substitution of another civil authority. 
Others, however, take a different view of the question altogether; and there is no 
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ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. 


My pear Str,—I hope you will be able to give insertion to a few 
lines in answer to part of a letter on “ ecclesiastical vestments,” which 
I see in your last number. A pamphlet was published three or four 
months ago, containing, among other matter, some animadversions 
upon a scarf which I usually wear in chapel, This was reviewed in 
the “ Christian Observer,’ and the review fell under the notice of 
your correspondent. He will, | am sure, be glad to learn that the 
original statement was wholly incorrect. My scarf is a “ common” 
“ black’’ “ silk” « scarf,’’ without St. Andrew’s crosses or any other 
ornament. It has no connexion with “ popery,” nor are “ the authors 
of the Oxford Tracts” guilty of recommending it. It is of the same 
length and breadth as that worn by the president of my college,—such 
an one as is commonly worn in London and in many other plac es, and 
such as the 58th canon recommends to non-gr aduates, (precise ly the 
least “ dignified” of the clergy, ) though, in their case, it must not be 
of silk. 

It is true that I wear it with the ends hanging down over the left 
shoulder; but even this is not popery: for all popish deacons whom I 
have seen have worn their “ stola’’ with the ends fastened up UNDER 
the RIGHT, However, if any one think my practice improper, and 
will take the trouble to shew me that a deacon in our church ought 
to wear his scarf in the same manner as a priest, I shall be very glad 
to be corrected. In the meantime I may perhaps venture to express 


a hope that “ public authority’ will not forbid me the use of my scarf 


altogether, and that, in future, gentlemen who are zealous against 
“ popery”’ will have the kindness to see with their own eyes before 
they make personal allusions, which may be repeated and ‘canvassed 
to the annoyance of the parties conce ned, 


Believe me, my dear Sir, &c., A Deacon, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Sept. 1837. 


MARRIAGES BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sir,—In “ Jackson’s Journal” of Saturday, under the head of “ High 
Wycombe,” I observe the following announcement :— 


** Maxrirp.—At Crendon-lane Chapel, High Wycombe, on the 3rd instant, by 
the Rev. W. Judson, in the presence of Mr. John Harman, registrar of marriages 
for the Wycombe union, Mr. W. Langford, of Church-squ: are, chemist, to Ellen, 
youngest daughter of Josiah Flower, Esq., of Bedford-terrace.’ 


As the next announcement begins, “ At the church,” I presume 
that the former “ chapel” is, in fact, a dissenting meeting, and Mr, 


doubt that every step which renders the concernment of the church in the solemniza- 
tion of matrimony less necessary and less conspicuous tends, at least, to familiarize 
us with the notion that it may be considered only a civil contract. If “ S. B.” were 
aware of the honest indignation which this measure excites in mavy minds, he would 
not write so flippantly. ‘The letter of an exemplary curate lately received, but too 
long for present insertion, would shew that men do feel this deeply. —Ep. 
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Judson a dissenting minister. If so, would it not be more correct, 
and, as it respects dissenting ministers, more decent, to say that the 
parties (so far as they could be said to be married by anybody but 
themselves) were married by Mr. Harman, in the presence of Mr. 
Judson ? Perhaps I am wrong, but I have been led to suppose that 
the dissenting minister is a mere stander-by, who is engaged to attend 
at the contract, in order to prevent too violent a shock to prejudice in 
those who have been accustomed in some way or other to connect 
marriage with religion ; but that as to his marrying them, it cannot be 
in any sense whatever pretende “dl. 

I meant to have written to you a month ago, to ask whether you 
had observed that the “ Eclectic Review” was adv ocating the ballot ? 

Yours, LlovTa. 
Oxford, Oct. 9, 1837. 


WEEK-DAY CONGREGATIONS. 


Sir,—Among my small congregation, on the Wednesday and Friday, 
at the paris sh chure ‘h, (for though the parish is very extensive, and the 
church is very well filled on Sunday, there is still but a sprinkling on 
the week-cd: ays,) I have remarked, for a length of time, the exemplary 
and regular attendance of an old and respec table parishioner. W hat- 
ever might be the state of the we: ther, there he was always to be 
found, audibly and fervently joining in the devotions of the church. 
Overtaking him a short time since on my way to perform my morning 
service, as usual on one or other of the we ek-day s, I accosted him, and 
accompanied him to the church. “ We had a better congregation 
last Friday,” he remarked, which had accidentally been the case, 
though a circumstance rather of rare occurrence. Upon my congra 
tulating him on his so regularly forming one of my little wee k-day 
flock, he informed me that this had been his constant custom for many 
years past, and that, please God, it should be his custom to the last. 
*“ When I gave up business,” he added, “* some years since, | made a 
resolution that I would regularly attend the stated services of the 
church, and devote the remainder of my time upon earth to preparing 
to join the society of the church triumphant above. Irom this course 
I have never as yet had oceasion to swerve, and from this regular com- 
pliance with the directions of that holy catholic church, of which lam 
a humble, though unworthy member, I have deriv ‘ed, blessed be 
God, unspeakable advantage in my declining years. Permit me to 
add, sir, that it is my constant wonder and regret that so few, parti- 
cularly the rich, who have more lei ‘isure, and who, I cannot but think, 
ought to set an e xaimple to others, should deem it necessary to join 
their devotions with God's appointed minister at the times and places 
appointed by the church, knowing such prayers would find more ac- 
ceptance when addressed in God's house, by God’s servant, on behalf 
of himself and God's obedient people ; and forgive me, sir, for adding, 
that this practice should be so little attended to by the ‘old ‘people, who 
are sO numerous in this immediate neighbourhood, and who, being in- 
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capacitated for work, have more time to attend to the care of their 
souls, the one thing needful.” 

Such were the sentiments expressed by my aged companion; and I 
confess they deeply impressed me. As it will appear from this strain, 
he was a better sort of person, a retired tradesman. I forgot to mention 
that in the course of his remarks he stated that the great superiority 
which London, in his opinion, possessed over the country was, the 
frequency with which the churches were opened for divine service 
during the week. 

In conclusion, I would beg, sir, that if you can call some attention 
to this crying evil, this non-compliance with the wishes of the church, 
you will, I think, confer a lasting benefit on the community at large. 
kor, if the churches are to be opened at all in the week-day for the 
worship of God, assuredly it is deeply insulting to the Majesty of 
heaven and earth to witness such systematic neglect to his holy insti- 
tutions, which, by an adherence to the church, we virtually recognise 
as proper and useful ordinances, (why otherwise appointed ?) and are 
accordingly bound to venerate and regard. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Xr. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Eucharist ; its History, Doctrine, and Practice. With Meditations and 
Prayers suitable to that Holy Sacrament. In two Parts. By W. J. Bennett, 
M.A., late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, Curate of All Souls, and 
Minister of Portman Chapel, St. Marylebone. London: Cleaver. 1837. 
Svo. pp. 430. 


Some apology is due to Mr. Bennett for the length of time which has 
elapsed before any notice has been taken of this important work. It 
was not from any want of a due sense of its value and importance ; 
but from other causes, which it is unnecessary to specify. It isa 


book which will be read with considerable interest, and is capable of 


giving much information to persons of education, and much good 
practical advice to all. It is partly historical and doctrinal, partly 
practical. It is divided into two parts. The first part contains the his- 
tory of the eucharist from its first institution to the present day, and 
then gives an analysis of our communion service, and three chapters 
are dedicated to the removal of erroneous notions on the subject, to the 
enforcement of motives to attendance at the Lord’s table, and to a 
consideration of the requisites essential to those who would celebrate 
it faithfully. The second part is practical, and is thrown into the form 
of a diary, containing meditations and prayers for Christian graces, 
suitable to each day of the week, previous to partaking in this holy 
mystery. In this latter part, there seems to be very much that is 
excellent; but, like sacred poetry, meditations and prayers are so 
dependent on habits of mind for their favour and acceptance with the 
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reader, that it is difficult for one person to judge whether they will be 
acceptable to another. It shall only be said that, to the writer of 
this notice, the meditations appear to contain mue h excellent matter, 
and many valuable suggestions. But the first part consists of matter 
which may be analy zed or critic ized, and it is to this that the remain- 
der of this short notice will chiefly apply. Mr. Bennett begins pro- 
perly, by giving a se riptural account of the institution of this sacra- 
ment, and giving, what is very useful, a harmony of the several 
passages in scripture which rel: ate to it. ‘The seconde hapter contains 
a history of the institution, from the time of the apostles to the close 
of the sixth century. The third continues the history through the times 
when transubstantiation began to mingle its turbid waters with the 
pure stream of Christian doctrine, and ‘brings it down to the time of 
Wickliffe. ‘The fourth historical chapter e nds at the council of Trent. 
In all of these chapters, very interesting extracts are given from the 
great writers of each ce ntury, and those who wish for information on 
the his tory of the sacraments will find a great deal to reward them 
fora perusal of this portion of the work, Perhaps more mention 
might have been made of the different services for communion, and of 
the line of argument by which, from their independence and yet 
their agreement in the various sections of the early church, the cele- 
bration of this holy mystery is almost demonstrated to have been 
uniform from the very first in its great features. -In-sanother edition, 
such a chapter, mere ‘ly containing such an analysis of the “ Introdue- 
tion to Palmer's Origines Liturgice, as would lay this before ordi- 
nary readers might prove very useful as an appe sndix. 

After the history, comes an account of our present service, which, 
without containing anything new, puts some of the practical and illus. 
trative observations of our liturgical writers in a popular and attrac- 
tive form. The three remaining chapters are more peculiarly horta- 
tory and practic al, and in this portion again there is much to com- 
mend. There is great earnestness throughout ; and the work appears, 
to the writer of this notice, to be ec alculated to do much good, 





The Table of the Lord. By the Author of “ The Listeners,” &c. London; 
Seeley and Burnside. 1837. pp. 299. 


THERE is much piety and good feeling displayed in this little work. 


It is tinged, however, with the popular spiritualism of the day. ‘The 
author observes, at p. 19— 


‘Some will think, perhaps, I fall short of the truth in estimating the design of 
the holy sacraments, or misstate their real nature.” 


‘The following passages may serve to shew how far the above charges 
would be just — 


* |] think, whatever is special i in the sacraments, as distinguished from other means 
of grace, must be looked for in the special blessing likely to accompany ordinances so 
appointed, and not in any power vested: i in them to convey the blessing different from 
what pertains to other means of grace: since not only are the sacraments continually 
performed without their effects, but these effects are as frequently, without the sacra- 
ments, produced by other means, In the apostolic age, I imagine, the regeneration 
of the te and its conversion to the faith, took place before the rite of baptism was 
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performed: whereas now, I suppose it much more frequently takes place in after- 
life. And with reference to the Lord’s supper, we know that the spiritual feeding 
of the believer upon Christ is not peculiar to it; but may be realized as well in the 
most secret communion of the soul with the Beloved.” pp. 33, 34. 


Again— 

* Our church has determined ‘ that there shall none be admitted to the holy 
communion until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed’—a strong refutation, I think, of the arguments drawn from the wording of 
some of her formularies, to prove the church considers every baptized child to be 
really and spiritually regenerated, and born anew of the Holy Spirit.”"—p. 200. 

There are some verses at the end of the volume. Of these, what 
follow are specimens :— 


** Blessed Jesus! breathe a whisper 
In my list’ning, longing ear ; 
Witness of thy Holy Spirit, 
If it is thy cross I bear.” p. 295. 
“ ¢ Ye did it unto me’— 
Repeat that word 
Through hell’s malignant host, 
Despairing heard. 
Say it in earth—in heaven 
Thy people own ; 
O say it in our hearts, 
That we are ‘ one.’ ” 
The elegant representation of an altar, which graces the title-page, 
led the writer of this notice to expect more from the letter-press than 
it has been his good fortune to find. 


The Apostolic Church; or, A Discussion respecting the Worship, Legal Esta- 
blishment, Hierarchy, and Institutions of the Church, under the Christian Dis- 
pensation. Ina series of Dialogues and Correspondence between Divinity 
Students. By D. Falloon. Dublin: D. R. Bleakley. 1836. pp. 421. 

Wirnovt giving his “ unfeigned assent and consent to all and every- 

thing’’ contained in this volume, the writer of this notice can say of it, 

as of the homilies of the church, that it “ doth contain a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times.” Its design is to 
refute the objections of “ protestant dissenters” to the church of Christ. 

It consists of eight Dialogues, five Letters, and an Appendix; and 

the subjects discussed include the lawfuiness and utility of forms of 

prayer; diocesan and national churches; the catholic church; holy 
orders ; popular elections ; holy baptism ; the eucharist ; external re- 
verence in the w orship of God: the rubrical injunctions ; sacred edi- 
fices, or churches ; and the king’s supremacy. Each of these topics 
is handled with ability and research. Dialogue IIl., on the catholic 
church, is, however, open to more than one exception. The author, 
for example, while straining to inflict a tremendous blow on the Roman 
communion, is not suffic iently careful lest it should rebound against 
hisown. Thus, at pp. 108, ‘109, he denies, not only the infallibility 
of the Roman, but also the indefectibility of the catholic church, in 
direct opposition to the implied decision of the Anglican church, and 

the declared opinions of all her greatest divines. At pp. 104—106, 

Mr. Falloon insists upon the distinction of gender between rerpoc and 

rerpa, (is not Mr. F’. aware that the Syriac word “ cephas”’ is both 

masculine and feminine?) in proof that the expression, “ rock,” in 
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our Lord’s promise to St. Peter, does not allude to that apostle, but to 
his divine Master; he suggests that avrn¢ must be referred to zerpa, 
and that the words ruAae ddov, the gates of death, would seem to be 
used in allusion to our Saviour’s resurrection, “ inasmuch as those 
gates were not sufficient to hold him in the dominion of death.”’ This 
exposition of the passage is scarcely satisfactory. There is perha 
no authoritative interpretation of the text; but the latter paré of Mr. 
Falloon’s exposition seems to be altogether new. St. Hilary, Chrys- 
ostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and Augustin, refer rerpa to St. 
Peter’s confession of the divinity of Christ; St. Cyprian, Tertullian, 
and others, maintain, with the Roman church, that St. Peter is the 
rock upon which the church was to be built; and this interpretation 
seems most consistent with “ the grammatical construction of the sen- 
tence, as well as the meaning of the words, and the propriety and ac- 
curacy of metaphorical language.”’ St. Peter, then, is the rock, and 
our Lord’s promise declares that the “ gates of hell,” the opposition of 
men and devils, shall never utterly prevail against the Christian 
church, Dialogue 1V., on holy orders, exposes and refutes Dr. 
Dwight’s arguments against episcopacy. Letter IIL. ably discusses 
the questions of infant baptism and the mode of administering that holy 
sacrament. In reply to the question, Does the church of England 
hold baptism to be regeneration ? Mr. IF. observes, “I might answer 
this very briefly, and say that, whether the opinion be right or wrong, 
not only the church of England, but all the reformed churches, agree 
with the primitive Christians in holding the doctrine of baptismal rege- 
neration.”’ p. 252, The reviewer would demur to this statement, so 
far as the continental reformed churches are concerned, and if Mr. F. 
means that they use the term “ regeneration” in the same sense as it 
is employed by the church of England. Letter IV., on the eucharist, 
deserves a most attentive perusal, particularly pages 288—304, which 
plainly prove that the sacrament of the altar is also a commemorative 
sacrifice—a fact which has been well nigh forgotten. Mr. Falloon 
remarks, in the preface, that, at the Reformation, “ the word of God 
was acknowledged as the only authoritative instructor in faith and 
morals.” Is this statement quite correct? ‘The reformers acknow- 
ledged that holy scripture is the only standard of doctrine; but did 
they not at the same time hold that the catholic church was the ap- 
pointed teacher of all necessary and saving truth ? 

The reviewer takes leave of Mr. I*. with a sincere wish that bis 
book may be extensively circulated, and restore many to the one ark 
of refuge, who now wander in a doomed world, with no other guide 
than the meteors of heresy, and no other hope and consolation than 
the uncovenanted mercy of God. 





The Perpetuity of the Church. A Sermon, preached at St. Mary’s, Newington, 
Surrey. By William J. Irons, M. A. of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Mi- 
nister of St. Peter’s, Walworth. London: J. G. & F. Rivington. pp. 32. 

Iw this very able sermon, Mr. Irons has attempted a novel, but striking, 

exposition of Luke, xvi. 9—“ Make yourselves friends of the mammon 

of unrighteousness, that, when ye fail, they may receive you into ever- 
lasting habitations.” Mr. Lrons states the comimon protestant and 
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Romish, interpretations of this difficult text, and then proceeds to prove 
that they “ both seem to support questionable doctrines,—are incon- 
sistent with the inferences which may with much greater certainty be 
drawn from the internal structure of the passage,—have no connexion 
with the general object of our Lord’s discourse,—and possibly have 
arisen from a too exclusively verbal criticism.” After maintaining 
each of these positions with great fairness and ability, the eloquent 
preacher contends that “ the persons addressed are the Jews; the 
‘ mammon of unrighteousness,’ the Gentiles; the ‘ friends’ are those 
of the Gentiles whom, being admitted to the Christian blessings, it was 
the interest of the Jews to conciliate, and make friends of; the ¢ fail- 
ing’ spoken of is of the Jewish system ; and the ‘ everlasting habita- 
tions,’ the Christian church, ‘ against which the gates of hell should 
never prevail.’ "The whole sermon is a valuable addition to the 
criticism of the New Testament, and will challenge praise for its inge- 
nuity and talent, even where it fails to rivet conviction. 





The Apostolic Office. A Discourse delivered in the City of Providence and 
State of Rhode Island, America. By an American Divine. London: 
Groombridge. Edinburgh: Stephen. 


Tue author of this excellent sermon is Bishop Griswold. It is clear, 
simple, and argumentative. Much gratitude is owing to Mr, Stephen, 
of Edinburgh, than whom few have deserved better of the episcopal 
church of Scotland, for haying reprinted this very able defence of epis- 
copacy in the form of a cheap tract, and for adding to it some very 
good notes. 





A Pilgrimage by Sea and Land: or Manifestations of the Divine Guidance and 
Providence in the Life of John Christian Stahlschmidt, particularly in his 
Travels in all the Four Quarters of the World. Written by himself. Trans- 
lated from the German by S. Jackson, London: J. Hatchard and Son. 


1837. pp. 355. 
Tur admirers of German mysticism will be much edified by this 
volume, which is the produce of the same school of enthusiasts as the 
singular and interesting autobiography of Heinrich Stilling. The author 
was a disciple of one James Boehme, respecting whom Jung-Stilling 
remarks in the preface, “a great part of his doctrines accord with the 
pure religion of Christ ; another part is philosophical, and by no means 
injuriously hypothetical ; and the remainder incapable of any expla- 
nation, and completely useless,”’ Christian’s father appears to have 
been a sensible individual, for, on finding one of the works of the above 
enthusiast in his son’s desk, he horsewhipped him “ with a vigorous 
arm,” in order to drive his “ mystic and pietistic fancies out of his 
head.” This castigation, however, had not the desired effect. Stahl- 
schmidt quitted his father’s roof, and commenced his travels, His 
narrative contains very little to interest the general reader, but much 
to offend the sober and humble churchman, At one time of his life 
he entertained serious thoughts of making the philosopher's stone ; and, 
at p. 139, there is a enrious account of an alchymist with whom he 
entered into a long conversation, and who afterwards expended six 
hundred rix dollars, without adyancing a hair's breadth in the process 
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of his art. It is a matter of regret to the reviewer that this autobio- 
graphy has been translated into English. It can do no good, while, on 
the other hand, it may cause serious harm by helping to render popue 
lar amongst us an unhealthy and mystic spiritualism, as far re- 
moved from the one catholic and apostolic faith as the rationalistic 
system to which it inevitably leads. 





Pastoral Recollections: In Six Letters to a Friend. By a Presbyter. London: 
Houlston and Son, 12mo. 1837. 


‘Tuksk letters profess to contain, as far as they indulge in narratives, 
only narratives of real events; and in the conversations, where they 
are not verbally what passed between the author and the different 
persons represented in them, to give the substance of what took place 
with such fidelity as is practicable. The few stories which occur 
seem to confirm this statement, for they are simple and unpretending 
narratives of scenes and characters which most active ministers of our 
church must have seen something to resemble. The most faithful 
narratives of this kind are perhaps those which are found at the end 
of the late lamented Mr. Mayow’s sermons. It might not be judicious 
to publish them from his journal, but they are undoubtedly genuine 
pastoral scenes, and in some respects the narratives in this volume are 
not unlike them, although rather more worked up into a state fitted 
for publication. ‘The remarks and admonitions interspersed are chiefly 
practical, and some of them may be found very useful hints. The fol- 
lowing quotation from an assize charge, by Lord Abinger, is too im- 
portant not to be quoted. It occurs in a note to this volume, p. 58, 


* In looking at the calendar, he (Lord Abinger) witnessed the classes into whieh 
was distributed the education of the prisoners,—those who could read and write well, 
read and write imperfectly, and those who could not read at all. In the list there 
were only three who could not read and write, out of a calendar of twenty prisoners. 
The doctrine which had been lately promulgated was, ‘ Give the poor education, 
and you destroy crime.’ This had not turned out to be the case with the calendar 
before him ; for he found that most of the desperate robberies and burglaries were 
committed by persons who were described in the calendar as reading and writing 
well. He adverted to this, certainly not to discourage educating the lower classes 
of society ; but to suggest, indeed, what he would boldly affirm, that if that education 
was not founded on moral and religious principles, instead of becoming a blessing to 
the poor, it would in the end be a curse to society. To give a sound education to 
man, moral and religious instruction must accompany it, and be its foundation. 
Man should be made to perceive and to cultivate that religious and moral feeling 
which is a part of his nature, and his distinction from the beasts of the field that perish. 

“It had been truly said by Lord Bacon, that ‘ knowledge is power.’ ‘To give 
knowledge, then, without teaching the right method of using it, and the true purpose 
for which it was designed, was to give the force of a giant to the diseretion of an in- 
fant. He was aware that many persons were persuaded that education might be 
useful, without making religious instruction a part of it. He had no doubt they 
were conscientiously of that opinion ; but his own experience and reflection had satis- 
fied him that they were mistaken. Education without religious instruction might 
sharpen the intellect, but could not control the passions, of the human race. Whereas 
man should be taught, and could not be taught too early, that the powers of reason 
were given to him that he might use them to control his passions, and understand 
his duties as a moral and religious being; that he might learn the truths and esti- 
mate the value of revelation; that he might cultivate a habitual feeling of reverence 
towards his Maker, and believe that to serve his fellow-creatures and to respeet their 
rights was part of his religious duty. When these became the objects of education, 
he had no hesitation in saying that crime would greatly diminish.” 
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Holy Matrimony. A Sermon, preached in the Church of West Tarring, Sussex, 
January 15th, 1837. With Notes and an Appendix. By the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, M.A, of Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Patching, and Vicar of 
West Tarring, Sussex. London: Rivingtons, 8vo. 1837. 


In the last number of this Magazine an excellent sermon, by Mr. atin 
of South Hackney, entitled “ Marriage Scripturally Considered” 
reviewed, It is a duty to add a notice of another sermon, which, although 
its forerunner in point of time, was, by some inady ertence, not duly 
noticed at the time of its publication. This is the less to be regretted, be- 
cause it seems to the writer of this notice that neither of these sermons, 
although occasioaally, of course, touching on the very same parts of 
scripture, supersedes the use and usefulness of the other. The sermon 
of Mr. Norris is plain and argumentative, and keeps close to scriptural 
arguments ; the sermon of Mr. Warter is a little more discursive, and, 
although based on scriptural grounds, abounds in illustrations from 
other sourees, partly derived from classical quotations, but chiefly from 
the older writers of our own church, with the rich treasures of whose 
works Mr. Warter seems to be familiar in an extraordinary degree. 
The principle advocated in these sermons agrees in the main point— 
namely, that marriage is a divine institution, and must be a holy and 
n religious ordinance, and not a civil contract; but the mode of en- 
forcing this truth is as different as well can be. Let those who have 
weighed the arguments of Mr. Norris, therefore, turn to this sermon 
also; they will find much to reward them for their pains, It will 
help ably to maintain the same just and righteous protest against the 
desecration of a religious rite, and it will be an introduction to a va- 
riety of beautiful extracts from our older writers, all bearing upon this 
point, and all valuable and interesting. 

To make this subject complete, one might add a recommendation 
also of Dr. Croly’s sermon on the same subject, which supplies some 
matter passed over in both of these. ‘To all three, each in his different 
sphere and mode of treatment, every member of the church is under 


obligations for this protest against a national sin and a legislative abo- 
mination. 





Thoughts on Prison Discipline. By a Looker-on. London: Taylor and 
Walton. 1837. pp. 80. 


Tere is much in this pamphlet calculated to give the man who 
cares about the prosperity of his country, and conceives that morality 
is an essential element of prosperity, food for thought and considera- 
tion. It is clear that prison discipline is a most important portion of 
the polity of a country. It cannot but happen, where poverty 
and temptation are close at hand, and press with a grievous 
weight upon an ill-informed and badly-regulated population, there 
must be offences ; and the consideration at once suggests itseli—what 
can be done witb the offenders? The duty of the legislature, in re- 
ference to this subject, clearly divides itself out into distinct branches. 
It has a duty to perform towards the wretched beings whom the law 
brings within its penalties—it is bound to reclaim and amend them if 
itcan; but it has also a duty to perform towards the rest of so- 
ciety, and not to suffer the reformation of the dishonest to be so 
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paramount to all other considerations as to operate. to the disadyan- 
tage of the honest and laborious part of the community. ‘The wis- 
dom and the mercy of Heaven, which permits in this, our state of 
trial, so mixed a scene of sin and sorrow, has doubtless not left the 
case a hopeless one; but man’s mere partial knowledge has hitherto 
precluded him from discovering any infallible course to pursue which 
shall not be open to objection—any scheme, in short, of correctional 
measures, which shall secure the great object of reforming offenders, 
without having indirectly the effect of depressing the innocent, or 
offering, in some degree, a premium to crime. It is to the examina- 
tion of the question, What course is, on the whole, the most beneficial to 
be pursued in the conduct of prisons ? that these “ Thoughts on Prison 
Discipline” are devoted. ‘They are written with considerable know- 
ledge and ability, and occasionally exhibit a degree of shrewdness and 
caustic humour, which lead one lightly over ground which was appa- 
rently unpromising enough. In the first few pages the author bestows 
a few tolerably severe blows on the New Poor Law. He observes, 
justly enough, that if “ we send a man to the workhouse because he is 
poor, and (to restrain others from committing the like sin of poverty) 
confine him there to as hard fare as is consistent with his working 
hard, it appears absolutely necessary (in justice alike and in policy) 
that the convict in the county gaol should not be suffered to live more 
at his ease, to labour less, or to fare better.’’ This is certainly unim- 
peachable in point of logic, but to the mind of the writer of this 
notice it suggests two different remedies ; and which of them is applicable 
must be dependent entirely on the state of the facts. If the prison 
diet is really low enough,* then the remedy cannot be by lowering the 
prison diet, but by raising that of the workhouse. If, however, the 
diet of the prison be not low enough, it may be lowered; and surely 
it ought not to equal the diet of an union workhouse, where the only 
crime that can be laid to the charge of the inmates is, that ‘ misfor- 
tune has marked them for its own’’—that they are poor, and have no 
other home! Or, to put the matter in a fairer light. Let the diet, 
&e. of the prison be settled abstractedly on its own merits—let that 
which is fitting to a prison be appointed for prisons; but when once 
that is settled, for mercy’s sake give the inmate of the poorhouse 
something which shall set him in comfort above the convicted felon. 
Nothing was more strenuously urged by the Poor Law Commissioners 
than the absolute necessity of keeping the pauperized labourer in a 
lower condition than the independent one.+ Surely, it will tell strangely 
for Old England, if to do this they must reduce human nature so low, 
that the convicted felon cannot be placed lower in the scale of com- 
fort, even in the prison destined for his punishment. 


— ee ~ -_ 


* This does not appear to be the case, for the evidence seems to bear out the 


assertion of one of the gaolers, “ that thousands of honest families do not fare so well as 
the inmates of a gaol.” 


t Surely, this principle requires some modification. It was ably suggested in the 
* Cambridge Chronicle,” that if the industrious poor, from fear of the union house, 


will live on far less than human nature ought to have, this system begins a competi- 
tion in bearing and in producing starvation, 
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The author of these “ Thoughts on Prison Discipline” has pointed 
out very ably the necessity of some change in the system; but he 
good humouredly insinuates that John Bull’s propensity to cram 
cooped-up animals, whether fowls or human beings, is so predominant 
a disposition, that there is not much danger of the poorhouses ever 
being, for any length of time, places of experiment to ascertain the 
minimum on which soul and body can be kept together, Surely, this is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished! Lord “Chichester’s evidence 
is adduced (from the evidence given in appendix to first Report of 
Commissioners of Lords) to prove that in prisons the lower the diet 
generally, the less the per centaye of sick —a circumstance which 
might, perhaps, require a larger number of facts to establish it as a 
general truth, after the inductiv e method, than appears to be given. 

But to leave the mere consideration of the dietary, which i is, per- 
haps, a minor element in the matter of prison reform, let us now 
turn to another, and a very important, part of the subject,—the nature 
of the intercourse which shall be permitted among the inmates of the 
prison, 

This is the real and vital question to which this pamphlet is ad- 
dressed. It is written to support the necessity of adopting generally 
the “solitary” or the “separate” system. The silent system, as 
usually prac tised, the author considers liable to conside ‘rable objections, 
both theoretic ally and practically; but while the benefits resulting 
from it are decided also, he traces them to a dee ‘per source, ¢ and attri- 
butes the good results tu its necessarily partaking, in some degree, of 
the “separate” or the “solitary” system. 

if the author’s views are correct, this argument would demand a 
very considerable change in the system at present adopted. Before 
it is adopted, one objection ought to be obviated. Many persons be- 
lieve that this would infallibly affect the mind of the prisoners to such 
a degree as to produce insanity or idiotey; and they believe, though 
perhaps rather vaguely, that there is some evidence and some medical 
authority to countenance this opinion. ‘The author of these 
« Thoughts’ denies that there is any justice in this view, and he 
offers evidence to prove, from the trial of the experiment in various 
places, that the opinion is entirely unfounded. ‘The writer of this no- 
tice does not presume to offer any decision on the subject ; he only 
suggests that before anything be fins ally resolved upon, this point may 
be thoroughly investigated, There is mueh prima facie evidence given 
in this pamphlet to disprov e the opinion, but it is a point of much 
importance, and men’s minds ought to be satisfied—and satisfied on 
unimpeachable grounds—before any such system is adopte vd. 

There are one or two other points which the writer has touched 
upon—the inefficiency of merely educating the prisoners, as far as 
teaching them to read can be called edue: ation,* and the advantages 
offered by constantly giving them religious instruction and admonition 
by a chaplain who uses proper diligence in his office. But then the 
writer properly also points out the absurdity of expecting a person 

* It is remarkable that out of upwards of 960 prisoners returned as having been 
confined in one metropolitan gaol, only l04 were nnable to read and write. 
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competent to discharge so important a trust properly, to discharge it at 
a salary which will hardly enable a single man to live in decency, 
and in the habits of a gentleman, and is utterly insufficient to main- 
tain a family. Again, the writer hints at the evils attendant on teach- 
ing the prisoners different trades, because this sets them above the 
honest labourer, and thus offers a premium to crime ; and he seems to 
consider this a very fatal objection to the system. 

Although not positively discussing any of these points at that length 
and with that full supply of documentary evidence which such a subject 
requires, these “ Thoughts,” it must be allowed, are highly interesting ; 
and while they suggest topics of inquiry, they point out also the right 
road of investigation and proper sources of information. It is there- 


fore a valuable pamphlet; and perhaps the following extracts may 
be deemed valuable. 


“ We are acquainted with the case of an individual who was committed to a house 
of correction, at the instance of a most respectable gentleman, who had long studied 
his amendment, and thought that the discipline of gaol might help to promote it. 
What was his disappointment to receive, in the course of a week or two, a letter of 
thanks from the hopeful prisoner, expressing his obligation to him ‘for having put 
him to so comfortable a place—he had never been so well off before,’ &c. &c. It 
may be imagined that the man’s thanks were ironical, or were affected ; but this 
was far from being the case. ‘The fellow knew that he had long been an object of 
solicitude to the gentleman in question, and finding himself on a sudden better off 
than he had ever before been in that part of his system which he himself most 
valued, he concluded that his humane prosecutor had been successful in his attempt 
‘to do him good ;’ and had the decent gratitude to express his sense of the obliga- 
tion.”"—p. 15. 


““No such objection can lie against the visits of pious and judicious clergymen, 
whose ministrations within the walls of a prison are found, in faet, to be as practi- 
cally beneficial as they are plainly in accordance with the divine spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It is gratifying to find all classes of men agreeing as to the utility and 
efficacy of such instruction. ‘ Religion never fails,’ is the testimony of one witness 
examined by the Lords’ Committee—a layman, ‘ As personal reformation, to be 
permanent, must be founded upon Christian principles, so no system of prison disci- 
pline can be effectual in which religious instruction does not form a prominent part.’ 
(Mr. Crawford, Report on American Penitentiaries, p. 39.) ‘There can be no limits 
to the sacred influence of religious impressions upon the hearts of even the most 
guilty.’ (The same. )"—p. 42. 


“ One thing only we would remark—that the same course of discipline which is 
found to favour the cause of honest men without, is not unacceptable (as it appears) to 
the community of rogues within the gaol, with this proviso, that they be reclaimable 
rogues. It proves, in fact, a sort of lapis Lydius, a touch-stone by which the ‘ sena- 
bilia ingenia’ may be distinguished from the incurables. In Wakefield house of 
correction, the magistrates proposed (among others) the following question to sixty- 
four individuals: Whether they would prefer the present system of total silence, or be at 
liberty to mix as before in unrestrained communication with other prisoners? The an- 
swers are given (as plainly appears) in the ipsissima verba of the respondents, and 
there is clearly a majority in favour of privation of speech; fifty-four voting for the 
silent system, with only ten dissentients.”"—p. 55. 


‘Tf the present were a question to be decided by authorities, the name of Howard, 
who advocated a plan of this kind, might lend it a favourable introduction ; and the 
practice of our sagacious ‘Transatlantic descendants, who adopted the plan from us, 
(for this is the true state of the case) and the suecess with which it has been em- 
ployed both in the United States and in some prisons in our country, (in particular 
in the Glasgow Bridewell, the discipline of which scarcely differs from that of the 
penitentiary at Philadelphia,) would be strong recommendations. But we would 
rest the question on its own grounds, and invite every one to consider for himself 


Voi. XII.— Now. 1837. 4c 
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whether, if the association of bad characters has the effect of propagating crime, the 
separation of them be not the surest and speediest way of repressing it. An ex- 
amination into the evidence afforded by the details of any prison, at home or abroad, 
where this plan is pursued, will, we are persuaded, produce impressions strongly in 
favour of such a system. But it may be doubted whether the health (bodily and 
mental) of a prisoner would not break down under so severe adiscipline. This 
does not appear to be the case. ‘Though separated, the convicts may be kept at 
work, or, to speak more properly, may be allowed the indulgence of labour. ‘1 have 
conversed with a number of persons who have been confined in solitude in the peni- 
tentiary at Philadelphia for four years, and where the solitude is perfect, and I never 
discovered, in any single case, that the seclusion has affected the mind or reason.’— 
(Mr. Crawford, p. 6.) —pp. 60—62. 


The History of England. By Thomas Keightley. Author of the Histories of 
Greece and Rome, &c. In two volumes. Vol. 1. London: Longman 
and Co. 1837. pp. 584. 


Mr. Keicattry is too well known and too highly appreciated as an 
author to need any encomium here, The present volume appears in- 
tended to furnish those who have not leisure for original research in 
voluminous histories, a well-digested History of England, in a com- 
paratively small compass. Mr. Keightley is one who feels deeply the 
importance of maintaining the true principles of our church against 
the assaults and insidious attacks of Romanist writers; and there- 
fore, while attempts are being made to give Lingard’s history a more 
extended circulation, these volumes—at least, the first, for the second 
has not yet appeared—will be found most useful, as a means of coun- 
teraction, The history is sufficiently full to suit those who are beyond 
the age of education; but it seems also, from its compactness, and 
from the mode of its execution, to be admirably fitted for the higher 
classes in great schools. It is hoped that it may have an extensive 
circulation among them, as the tone in which it is written cannot fail 
todo good. The present volume finishes the reign of Elizabeth. 





The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Edited by the Rev. William 

Ellis. 1838. Fisher. 8vo. 

Amonc the literary contributors to this Annual, occur the names of 
Archdeacon Wrangham, Rev. B.W. Noel, Rev. T. Dale, Mary Howitt, 
James Montgomery, and Josiah Conder. The volume contains much 
that is pure in thought and beautiful in expression. 

The engravings are not uniformly of a high character; but the vig- 
nette on the title-page will be much admired, and viewed with interest, 
in conjunction with the “ Reminiscences of Felix Neff,” which it is 
intended to illustrate. The “ Interior of Bottesford Church, Leices- 
tershire,” is also very pleasing. There are some agreeable unpre- 
tending verses, by the Rey. W. L. Nichols, entitled « Lines written at 
Lanthoni Abbey.” 


——---- 


The Book of Gems. The modern Poets and Artists of Great Britain. Edited by 
S.C. Hall. 1838. Whittaker and Co. 8vo. 


Tus is, indeed, the Book of Gems—gems of song, and gems of art. 
The volume, as the editor informs us in his preface, is the third of a 
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series, and brings his labours to a close. The design of the work is, 
to present the reader with a selection from the compositions. of our 
latest poets, each being preceded by a small appropriate engraving, 
and a brief memoir of the author, In such a plan, as no two critics 
would probably, in any one instance, have fixed upon the same speci- 
mens of a poet’s manner, it would be unreasonable to hope to give 
universal satisfaction. 

It will be remarked, and probably with some surprise, that eleven 
poems from the pen of Barry Cornwall are introduced, while the editor 
has been able to find but three of Rogers’ pieces to his mind; and of 
these, one is the poem, “ ‘To an Old Oak,” certainly not in Rogers’ 
happiest manner. Again, one is presented with a greater variety by 
Landon and ‘Tennyson than by Crabbe. It is more agreeable, how- 
ever, to have to notice, with approbation, the spirit in which the editor 
has placed Wordsworth foremost among his poetical brethren, and to 
call attention to the many exquisite engravings which this volume 
contains, Among the most beautiful are, the “ Garden of Boccacio,” 
prefixed to the Kacerpta from Coleridge; the “ Cathedral Hymn,” 
which precedes the poetry of Mrs. Hemans; and the “ Child,” who 
smiles above Joanna Baillie’s verses. But far more beautiful than 
any of these is the “Sunrise” which accompanies Southey’s game, and 
the very charming “ Churchyard” scene assigned to James Mont- 
gomery’s poems. 


Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1838—TIreland. Edited by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 
Longman. 8vo. 


Turs volume yields the palm of beauty to none of its competitors. 
The engravings, nineteen in number, are from drawings by M‘Clise 
and Creswick. The latter of these has represented some of the striking 
Irish scenery with extraordinary spirit and taste. One would suppose 
that “ Fair Head” and “ Dunluce Castle” might tempt some of our 
countrymen who yearly infest Switzerland and the Rhine to visit the 
county of Antrim next season, and enjoy the delights of fine scenery 
a little nearer home than they were perhaps aware it existed. “ Comme 
Dhuv” is another glorious scene ; and “ Turk Mountain” and “ Kil- 
laloe,” if not as glorious, are more beautiful. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie supplies the “ Tour.’ He professes to steer 
clear of political questions; but the concluding pages of his book are 
something very like politics, and rather one-sided. We are treated 
also to a fiberal chapter on politics in the body of the book. 


Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated in a series of Views, drawn 
from Nature, by W. H. Bartlett, William Purser, &c.; with Descriptions 
of the Plates by John Carne, Esq. Fisher. 1838. 4to. 

Tuts volume, which exhibits every attraction of plates, typography, 

and easy reading, appeals to a higher and better feeling than the mere 

Annual, having for its object, as the title-page sufficiently declares, 

the illustration of the hallowed East, by thirty-seven beautiful views 
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of some of its most attractive scenes. All who have travelled in those 
countries, or feel interested in them—and whom does this latter class 
not include ?—should endeavour to obtain a sight of this volume. 





Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-Book, 1838; with Poetical Illustrations by 
L.E.L. Ato. 

For the benefit of those who do not understand English, the back of 
this volume is lettered “ Album des Salons.” It really contains a few 
pretty engravings, but some are old friends; and (by mere accident) 
two or more of the plates do double duty this year. ‘ Djouni, the 
residence of Lady Hester Stanhope,” at p. 19, and “ Beirout and Le- 
banon,” at p. 29, are to be found in the work on “ Syria, the Holy 
Land,” &c., at pp. 14 and 9 respectively. 





Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book. By Agnes Strickland and Bernard Barton. 
1838. S8vo. 

Wen Horace Walpole said of the poet Gray that “ he never was a 

boy,” the saying was considered a smart one; but it would lose its 

point now-a-days. The race of little boys and girls is well nigh ex- 

tinct, and the “ Juvenile Scrap-Book” is more like an Annual for full- 

blown “ Juveniles.” 


It may be stated, the Bishop of Lincoln has published a Sermon on 
Confirmation, in a cheap form, for general circulation, It is needless 
to direct every one to read it. Among single Sermons, also, those of 
the Rev, 'T. Chevalier, on the Right Interpretation of Scripture ; of the 
Rey. H. Stowell, on Infidelity; of Dr. Spry, on the Usefulness of 
Classical Education ; and that of the Rev. J.J. Blunt, entitled Useful 
Knowledge no substitute for Religious Knowledge in a scheme of National 
Education, deserve especial mention. 

A beautiful edition of Southey's Poetical Works, in ten volumes, is 
just begun, edited by himself. The first volume contains “ Joan of 
Are.” It has received the author’s last revision and corrections. 





MISCELLANEA. 
WORKING OF THE REGISTRATION ACT. 
NO. I. 
(To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle.) 
Sir,—On Monday last a clergyman of the Royston district appeared before 


the bench of magistrates at Arrington, to answer to two informations exhibited 
against him by the registrar (one of the relieving officers of the poor law 


union), for omitting to send, within seven days, certificates of the burial af 


two dead bodies without having received the registrar’s certificate. The de- 
fence of the reverend gentleman was, that he had not seen the amended act, 
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1 Vict., cap. 22, and was therefore ignorant whether such certificates were 
still required. Such a defence not being available in law, he was necessarily 
convicted, and paid the costs and mitigated penalties, I shall not stop to in- 
quire what necessity there was for exhibiting f¢wo informations against the 
same individual, or the spirit in which the case was prosecuted. The gentle- 
man had clearly transgressed the law, and rendered himself subject to two 
penalties of ten pounds each. My principal object is to call the attention of 
the clergy to that part of the registration act (6 & 7 Wm. IV., cap. 860,) 
which relates to their duty as to burials, and the duties imposed upon the dis- 
trict registrar, upon the death of any of their parishioners, By the 27th sec- 
tion it is enacted, that do dead body shall be buried without a certificate or 
order being given by some party (either by the district registrar or coroner) 
before the burial, or by the clergyman performing the funeral service, within 
seven days after the burial—‘“ And every person who shall bury or perform any 
funeral or religious service for the burial of any dead body, for which no certi- 
ficate shall have been duly made and delivered as aforesaid either by the regis- 
trar or coroner, and who shall not within seven days give notice thereof to the 
registrar, shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding ten pounds for every 
such offence.’”” Now, the duty of the clergyman is clear and intelligible. If 
the registrar’s certificate, or the coroner’s order, be presented to him, he is 
required to perform the funeral service and to bury the dead body. But this 
law demands of him nothing further, unless he voluntarily take upon himself 
to bury a dead body without such certificate or order; and ¢hen it imposes 
upon him the duty of sending a certificate of such burial to the district regis- 
trar, or the penalty of 10/. if he neglects. It is evident, therefére, that he 
may avoid the risk of an information for omission, and the annoyance of cer- 
tifying, by uniformly requiring the registrar’s certificate before the burial, 
which it is the duty of that officer to transmit. From the knowledge I have 
of several districts, | feel warranted in saying, that the registrars seem but 
little aware of the extent of their own duties upon the subject under consi- 
deration, and that they appear to imagine that the onus of certifying lies apon 
the clergy. But surely, the act which has created the office which they hold, 
and directed the salary which they shall receive, is sufficiently explicit upon 
the particular duty in question. The 18th section has these words—‘* And 
every registrar shall be authorized, and is hereby required to inform himself care- 
Sully of every birth and every death which shall happen within his district, and 
learn and register as soon after the event as conveniently may be done.” The 19th 
section enacts that ‘ the occupier of every house or tenement in England in 
which any death shall happen, May, within five days after such death, give 
notice of such death to the registrar of the district.” The 42d section enacts 
a penalty, not exceeding 50/., upon the registrar if he refuse to register upon 
such notice ; and the 27th section requires the registrar, ‘‘ immediately upon 
registering any death, or as soon thereafter as he shall be required so to do, 
without fee or reward, to deliver to the undertaker, or other person having 
charge of the funeral, a certificate under his hand, according to the form of 
schedule (I), that such death has been duly registered; and such certificate 
shall be delivered by such undertaker, or other person, to the minister, or offi- 
ciating person, who shall be required to bury or to perform any religious ser- 
vice for the burial of the dead body.” From these extracts nothing can be 
plainer than the duty which is enjoined upon the registrar. He is required to 
inform himself carefully of every death which may happen within his district,— 
he is to learn and register as soon after the event as conveniently may be done,— 
and he is to give a certificate of such registration to authorize the burial. It 
is true that the clergyman may bury without such certificate; but it is obvi- 
ous that this permission is introduced for special cases, where, from the nature 
of the disease, an early interment of the dead body is required. It is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule, as appears from the 25th section, which enacts, 
that ‘‘ some inmate of the house or tenement in which such death shall have 
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happened, suact within eight days next after the day of such death, give infor- 
mation, upon being requested so to do, to the said registrar, of the several par- 
ticulars hereby required to be known and registered touching such person.” 
Now, the registrar must inquire within eight days of a death, or the compu 
power of the act is lost ; and if he waits for the certificate of the clergyman, 
which the act allows to be sent to him seven days after burial, it is obvious 
that this power of inquiry is a nullity. It must, I think, be admitted that the 
object of the act renders it imperative on the registrar to make his inquiries 
and give his certificate before burial; and that he must, for such purposes, 
visit the parishes in his district more frequently than once a fortnight, or once 
a week. The country is to pay him for his services, and he must not attempt 
to throw the onus upon the people. Upon the clergy he cannot place it, un- 
less they gratuitously undertake it. It seems, however, highly expedient that 
this subject should be discussed, and a general rule laid down by the clergy 
for their guidance in this matter. CLEricus. 


Sept. 7th, 1837. 


NO. II. 
(To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle.) 


Sir,—The following extracts from the “ Regulations” issued under the signa- 
tures of the registrar general and Lord John Russell, dated April 15th, 1837, 
may be useful to the clergy and the people at large. They exhibit distinctly 
the duties which the registrars are enjoined to discharge in carrying the regis- 
tration act into execution, and declare upon whom the act places the onus of 
inquiry. The following passages are in page 44, e¢ seg.:—*‘ The registrar is 
required to inform himself carefully of every birth and every death which shall 
happen within his district. It is left to his discretion to employ such lawful 
means of informing himself as may to him appear best ; but he must employ some 
means, and must not neglect inquiry in the hope that, without any exertion on his 
part, information will be voluntarily tendered. It is advisable that he should 
apply to such persons as, from their habits or occupation, are most likely to have 
immediate knowledge of any birth or death within his district,—such as sur- 
geons, midwives, undertakers, or the like; and having received notice thereof 
from them, that he should immediately make a note or memorandum of the 
time and place of such birth or death, in order that he may procure the infor- 
mation necessary to enable him to register the same as soon after the event as 
conveniently may be done.’’ He is also “‘ to concert some means’’ to obtain 
information from masters of workhouses, hospitals, &c. ‘ The registrar must 
remember that he will be held responsible for the due execution of his duties, 
the most important of which is, to register, in so far as it may be possible, every 
birth and death within his district.” ‘ He is bound to register not only those 
births or deaths of which he shall have received notice according to the provi- 
sions of the 19th section of the act,—he must also endeavour to register, 
within the time prescribed, all births or deaths of which he may by any means, 
and from any persons, receive notice and intelligence; and if the person quali- 


fied to give information do not come to him for that purpose, he shall, taking with 


him his register book, go to the house where the birth or death may have occurred, 
or wherever such person qualified to give information can be found.’’—p. 45. 
In p. 57 the registrar is strictly enjoined to take with him on such occasions 
the ink with which he is furnished by the superintendent registrar, and to 
“carry the register book in the waterproof cover supplied to him for that purpose.”’ 
After describing the persons who are bound to give information, if applied to, 
within eight days after a death—namely, a person present at the death, or in 
attendance during the last illness, or the occupier of the house—the “ Instruc- 
tions” state, ‘* And all persons thus bound to inform on request, if unwilling 
so to do, may be told that by refusal to give information they render them- 
selves liable to be indicted for a misdemeanor.”—p. 47, After referring to the 
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duty of the registrar to deliver a certificate to the undertaker, the ‘ Instruc- 
tions” add, “ It is strongly recommended that, in order to effect the safe and 
regular delivery of such certificate with the least trouble to either party, the 
registrar shall take an early opportunity of communicating thereupon with all 
undertakers, or persons likely to have charge of funerals within his district, 
pointing out to them the provisions of the 27th section of the act, and making 
such arrangement for the safe and systematical delivery of such certificates as shall 
to both parties seem most fit and convenient.”—p. 55. These extracts are too 
specific to require any comment. They state distinctly that the registrar is 
bound to seek out, by such lawful means as he may consider best, all cases of 
births or deaths, and to make arrangements in every parish within his district 
for obtaining regularly the earliest information of such events,—that it is the 
registrar’s duty, when his informant is nof qualified to communicate the neces- 
sary facts, to go to the house where a birth or death may have occurred, and 
to take his register book with him, and make the entry on the spot, or wherever 
the qualified informant can be found,—that the registrar is bound to give cer- 
tificates, so that the burial of the dead may not be unnecessarily delayed ; and 
to make arrangement for the safe and systematical delivery of such certificates. 
It is beyond dispute that all which the people at large are required to do under 
the registration act is, to give the requisite information to the district regis- 
trar, when he requests them so to do, at their own houses, within the time pre- 
scribed by law—viz., within eight days of a death and forty-two days of a 
birth; for after the expiration of such days, no person is punishable for re- 
fusing to answer the registrar’s inquiries. The “ Regulations” justify also, I 
conceive, the opinion which I ventured to maintain in my letter of the 7th 
instant, and shew that the certificates to be transmitted to the registrar by 
the clergy, after burial, form the exceptions, and do not constitute the rule,— 
that the interment of dead bodies before registration should be exercised only 
in special cases, when, from the cause of death, an earlier burial than usual is 
found necessary. ‘The clergy, it is said, are compelled to bury upon reason- 
able notice,—I am aware of the injunction in the 68th canon, and I take for 
granted that no clergyman would refuse unconditionally. He would say, 
“ You must now bring me the registrar's certificate—it is the duty of that 
officer to give one, and you are authorized, within five days of the death, to 
compel him to register, and to furnish you with the certificate which is re- 
quired to be delivered before burial ; I am ready the moment it is obtained to 
perform my duty.” What court, Sir, would call such advice an illegal re- 
fusal, or punish the clergyman for thus assisting in carrying the new law into 
operation ? CLerRicus. 
Sept. 20th, 1837. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I observe that the Rev. R. Taylor, of Leeds, 
has been convicted in the penalty of 5/. 5s., before Alderman Tottie, &c., for 
not sending a notice to the registrar in proper form. ‘The clergy are truly in 
an enviable state. If they bury without a registrar's certificate, and do not 
send a notice within seven days, they are liable to a penalty of 10/.; and if 
they do send a notice which is not suitable to the humour of the registrar, that 
important personage instantly lays an information, swears he has had no 
notice, and the clergyman is hauled before the magistrates. The conviction 
of Mr. Taylor is a most extraordinary one; his notice had been drawn up by 
a person in authority, and was in the very words of the act of parliament, 
which required the notice, but prescribed no form. As the learned alderman 
described himself au fait in legal matters, what made him blind to the totally 
different objects of schedules E. and F., and the notice upon which he was 
called to decide? The former are to authorize the burial of particular indivi- 
duals, the latter is only necessary to put the registrar on inquiry. Mr. Taylor 


deserves the thanks of the clergy for instantly appealing against the con- 
viction. 
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NO, Ill, 
(From the Cambridge Chronicle.) 


Tue civil registration of births and deaths, under the directions of” that 
important personage styled the registrar-general, turns out to be the most 
uncivil thing in the world. Independent of more serious objections to the 
whole whig scheme—-to the provisions of the act as well as to the machiner 
by which it is worked—there seems to be nothing but grumbling and bw 
ing on every side on account of the uncalled for, and in many cases indecent, 
intrusion of the registrars into domestic affairs, which require to be treated, 
if treated they must be, after this improved whig fashion, with the nicest 
delicacy and with feelings such as few of these minor functionaries possess. 
Scarcely a single newspaper do we take up without finding much complaint 
on this head; and certainly, as it appears to us, complaint not without good 
grounds for it. The nature of the grievances will, however, be best seen 
from the following communications made to their respective local papers by 
persons living in widely different districts, York, Manchester, and Bristol. 

1. From York, signed “ A Poor Man :”— 

“I shall feel very much obliged if you will allow me to make a few remarks 
in your paper upon the new law, as people call it, of registration. I should 
not have troubled you or any body else about this new law, had I not felt my- 
self oppressed by it. 

“First, I would have it to be understood, that I am a poor man; that I 
was baptized and brought up in the faith of the Church of England; and I have 
no fear in saying that I love that church, because | have experienced her to be 
the poor man’s church, in which he can faithfully and devoutly worship his 
God without money or cost. Nobody will be surprised when I say, I am 
bringing my children up in the faith of that church, esteeming her as I doa 
blessing to the poor. 

** But in consequence of that new law called the ‘ Registration Act,’ IT am 
afraid the poor are likely to lose that privilege of registering, free of cost, which 
they have long enjoyed under the management of the church clergy. A little 
time ago, I hada child born, and very soon after its birth a man called upon 
me, and demanded the time of its birth, telling me he was the registrar, to 
whom I immediately told the period when he was born. <A week or so after 
this, I took my child (a duty strictly binding upon me as a parent) to be 
baptized. As soon as the clergyman had adopted him by baptism into the 
family of Christ, I demanded of him a certificate of baptism, which I had been 
informed was necessary to obtain baptismal registry of its name ; for this cer- 
tificate I paid the clergyman one shilling, and in the course of the day I set 
off with it to the registrar, to get its baptismal name inserted. When I 
delivered this certificate to the registrar, he made another demand upon me 
of one shilling, as his fee for entering the baptismal name. Here you see, Sir, 
I paid two shillings for the registration of my child, and walked four miles in 
the bargain to complete the business. Before the passing of this act, I could 


have had my child registered without any expense of this sort, and with little 
or no trouble to myself.” 


2. From Manchester :— 

«« About a month or six weeks ago, a nurse-maid, in my service, was walk- 
ing along the street, with her infant charge, when she was rudely stopped by 
one of the newly-appointed functionaries under the new registration act, and 
strictly interrogated as to the age, sex, parentage, &c., of the child she had 
with her, and also if she knew whether or not it had been registered; and 
having answered all the questions thus impertinently put to her, as far as she 
could, the last-named one in the negative, she was presented with a print 
paper containing instructions as to the mode of proceeding necessary to be 
adopted to obtain registration of a birth, and directed to take it to her master. 
Though, on being informed of the circumstance, | was a good deal provoked, 
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for the moment, at such an impudent and unwarrantable proceeding, yet, con- 
sidering that in this novel mode of looking for customers, the man was only 
labouring in his vocation, in the hope of earning a shilling, I determined to 
take no further notice of the matter, trusting to hear no more about it; but I 
soon found that I had reckoned without my host, for, such being the anxiety of 
these kind and considerate people that my child should lose no future legacy, 
or any other possible advantage, for want of being duly registered, that, during 
the following three weeks, I being from home, scarcely a day elapsed without 
bringing either the deputy registrar, or the deputy’s deputy, to my house, to 
urge upon us the necessity of taking the benefit of the act. On the last oc- 
casion of his calling, he informed a lady who was in the house, my wife and 
myself being both absent, that unless the business was concluded that day, I 
should have a certain sum of money to pay, evidently wishing her to under- 
stand, as she really did, that I should be incurring a penalty for a non-com- 
pliance with the terms of the act; and as this delicately-minded gentleman 
had succeeded in obtaining the date of the child’s birth from some person in 
the service of our family surgeon, all that was now wanting to entitle him to 
his hardly-earned shilling was a name for the child, which, unfortunately for 
this persevering deputy, or deputy’s deputy, had not been fixed upon, but 
doubtless thinking there was nothing, or at all events not much, ‘ina name,” 
and some person present remarking that one of the other children, a little girl 
of two vears old, had one day addressed the child by a name, he at once seized 
upon this as a god-send, and, without more ceremony, adopted it; and after 
duly inserting it took his departure, not, however, without ‘leaving word, 
** that if I did not like this name of his choosing, I might have it altered to 
any other I might select on payment of a shilling;” which, considering all 
things, is, in my opinion, MOST LIBERAL. 

‘* The result of this affair, and one that shews the inestimable advantages 
all classes of society must derive from the act for “ Registering births, marriages, 
and deaths in England and Wales,” is, that my child is now registered by one 
name, the choice of the registrar, in his office, and by another name, my own 
choice, in our own parish church, whilst the meddling official, having received 
his shilling out of the rates levied for the relief of the poor, for performing a 
service that was neither sought nor wished, will care little whether it has been 
legally or correctly done or not.” 

3. From Bristol :— 

** Just previous to the birth of my child, our medical attendant and nurse 
being at a considerable distance, while messengers were despatched for them, 
fearing they would not arrive in time, @ woman in our village was sent for, 
who was in the habit of acting as a nurse on these occasions. She came, and 
was employed by us till the arrival of the other nurse, Now, Sir, you 
may judge my feelings at learning that this nurse had received a letter from 
this nursery surveyor, dignified with the name of registrar, charging her, 
under sanction of the act, if more than one child was born to cause a dis- 
tinguished mark to be put (not in submission to father or mother, but as she 
pleased) on the first-born for him. This meddler—this—(1 have searched the 
annais of slavery, but I can find no name for him there)—this act-of-parlia- 
ment-appointed nurseryman, then, actually dares not only to intrude his di- 
rections into my nursery, but into my very chamber, and there to direct my 
servant as to what she is to do with my children—to order her to affix her 
mark, it may be a brand, on my child for him, and to do this under the terrors, 
if she does not obey him, rather than us, of committing a breach of the law. 

* had * . * * * 

“IT pray you, Sir, learn from a circumstance which has come under my own 
notice, in the parish in which I live. The other day my child was brought to 
our parish church, to be baptized, and the clergyman who performed the service 
interrogated the parties according to the form, ‘ Hath this child been already 
baptized, or no?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ was the reply, ‘ the child has been baptized, only 
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without a name.’ ‘Without a name,’ returned the clergyman, ‘ what do you 
mean?” ‘It has been baptized, was the answer, ‘at Mr.—~, at —— (the 
very nurseryman who interfered with my domestic matters.) He told us, if 
we did not go to his house and sign the register there, he would make us pay 
7s. 6d., and so we went, and a bad job it was, for we lost the day’s work through 
going so far. 

“We could add much more to this catalogue of the registrars’ impertinences ; 
but we conceive we have given quite enough to excite the disgust of every 
honest Englishman for whig legislation. What man will endure that the 
registrar-general should issue his licences to his underlings in every district to 
catechize, and not upon the most delicate of subjects, every nursemaid who 
may be found in the streets or highways? Who will submit to employ a 
midwife that is acting under the secret orders of a poor-law officer? And who 
will say that it is just and liberal to the poor man, to drag him from his work 
over a distance of five or six miles for the purpose of carrying that information 
which it is the proper business of the shilling-hunters to fetch for their pay ? 
This method of working the act, is clearly repulsive to all fine English feeling ; 
and let the apparent benefits of such registration be what they may, it cannot 
long be tolerated in this free country. 

“One thing at least about this matter is sufficiently plain, as has been 
noticed by our correspondent ‘ Clericus,’ viz., that the registrars, who are paid 
for every entry they make, are endeavouring, by hook or by crook, to keep 
the pay to themselves, and to transfer the main trouble to others. This 
is done by industriously circulating such notices as the following, which is 
copied verbatim from the original :— 


“«* To Mr. and Mrs. 

“« You are required to register your child according to act of parliament, 
within forty-two days of its birth, at my house, No. 5, Wilton-place, near 
St. Philip’s Church, any day (Sunday excepted) between the hours of two and 
five in the afternoon. ‘Joun Hix, Registrar of Births and Deaths. 

*** Observe—If you neglect to register within the above time, a charge of 
7s. 6d. will be made.’ 


“ Now, we beg to tell Mr. John Hill, or any other registrar, that Mr. and 
Mrs, —— are not required to notice his peremptory orders at all, unless they 
please. They are bound to answer the questions put to them by John Hill, 
touching the birth of their child, af their own house; and we tell John Hill, 
that he also is bound, in the discharge of his duty, fo go to the house where it 
is known to him that any birth may have occurred. This is not our own law; 
it is the law of the registrar-general and Lord John Russell; and the peace 
and comfort of social life demand at least that it shall not be made more odious 
and oppressive. The registrar-general orders thus : 

«The registrar must remember that he will be held responsible for the due 
execution of his duties, the most important of which is, to register, in so far as 
it may be possible, every birth and death within his district.’ ‘ He is bound 
to register not only those births and deaths of which he shall have received 
notice according to the provisions of the 19th section of the act—he must also 
endeavour to register, within the time prescribed, all births or deaths which he 
may by any means, and from any persons, receive notice and intelligence ; and 
if the person qualified to give information do not come to him for that purpose, he 
shall, taking with him his register book, go to the house where the birth or death 
may have occurred, or wherever such person qualified to give information can be 
found.’— Regulations, p. 45. In p. 57, the registrar is strictly enjoined to take 
with him on such occasions the tnx with which he is furnished by the super- 
intendent-registrar, and to ‘carry the register book in the waterproof cover 
supplied to him for that purpose.’ 

‘Does not the ‘waterproof cover’ shew that the registrar has something 
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more to do than to sit at his ease and receive visitors at a shilling a head 
“between the hours of two and five in the afternoon?’ It is evident that. the 
only answer which need be made to any ‘ John Hill’ who imperiously demands 
the personal attendance of a father or mother at his own house, is, ‘ remember 
the waterproof cover.’ ”’ 


NO. IV. 


On Wednesday the Rev. S. Redhead, A.M., vicar of Calverley, was summoned 
by the registrar of births, deaths, &c., before the magistrates of Bradford, for 
an alleged offence against the registration act. The complainant stated that 
the reverend gentleman had buried a body without first having the registrar’s 
certificate, and had not sent to him the notice suggested in the act. Mr. Red- 
head stated and proved that he had sent the proper notice to the registrar at 
Horton, the district in which the man died. The complainant contended that 
the notice should have been given to him, as the body was buried in his dis~ 
trict. After along discussion, in which the difficulties of giving a due, or even 
intelligible, construction to the various sections in the act, from the silly and 
contradictory manner in which it is drawn, were descanted on rather freely, 
the magistrates adjourned their decision until Wednesday. _ It is an extraordi- 
nary circumstance that this act especially provides, by one of its clauses, 
against obtaining the opinion of any of the superior courts as to its*meaning, 
and deprives those convicted in penalties under a certain amount of the power 
of appeal.— Halifax Guardian. 
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ORDER OF HIS MAJESTY IN COUNCIL FOR APPROVING A SPECIAL REPORT 
RESPECTING SECTION XI. OF THE ACT 6 & 7 w. IV. c. 77. 


Ar the Court at St. James’s, the 10th day of May, 1837,—present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas there was this day read at the Board a representation from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England and Wales appointed under the act 
6&7 W. IV. c. 77, dated the second day of this instant May, in the words 
following—viz. : 

“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. We, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England, appointed by an act passed in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, intituled, ‘ An Act for carrying into effect the reports of 
the Commissioners appointed to consider the state of the Established Church 
in England and Wales, with reference to ecclesiastical duties and revenues, so 
far as they relate to episcopal dioceses, revenues, and patronage,’ humbly beg 
leave to report to your Majesty that, in pursuance of the directions contained 
in the eleventh section of the said act, whereby it is enacted that we shall pre- 
pare and lay before your Majesty in Council such scheme as shall appear to us 
to be best adapted for preventing the appointment of any clergyman not fully 
conversant with the Welsh language to any benefice with cure of souls in 
Wales, in any parish the majority of the inhabitants of which do not under- 
stand the English language, we have proceeded to consider the subject, and to 


‘make such inquiries as might enable us to fulfil the duty imposed upon us; 


and we now proceed humbly to submit to your Majesty the result of those 
inquiries. 
‘* By an act of Parliament passed in the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, in- 
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tituled, ‘ An Act for the translating of the bible and the divine service into the 
Welsh tongue,’ and by the Act of Uniformity, passed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of King Charles the Second, it is enacted, that ‘ from and 
after the imprinting and publishing of the said book so translated’ (namely, 
the Book of Common Prayer,) ‘ the whole divine service shall be used and 
said by the ministers and curates throughout all Wales, within the said 
dioceses where the Welsh tongue is commonly used, in the British or Welsh 
tongue.’ 

“ These acts, which are still in force, may be considered as not only autho- 
rizing, but requiring, the ordinary to refuse to institute or license to a benefice 
with cure of souls, in any parish where the Welsh language is commonly used, 
any clergyman who is not able to speak it. 

** But since the expression ‘ commonly used’ may be thought to allow of 
considerable latitude of interpretation, as to the proportion of the inhabitants 
of any parish who speak only Welsh, we have inquired what the actual prac- 
tice is as to the institution or licensing of clergymen to benefices with cure of 
souls in parishes where the Welsh language is used. 

‘* We find, upon consulting the Bishops of St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David’s, 
and Llandaff, whose statements and opinions we append to this report, that 
the following practice prevails as to the admission of clergymen to benefices 
or curacies within their respective dioceses. 

‘** In the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor, no Englishman has been ever 
introduced by the present bishops, nor has the care of any parish in which 
Welsh is spoken even by a small part of the inhabitants been intrusted to any 
person not conversant with that language. Every candidate for holy orders 
undergoes an examination in Welsh. 

“In the diocese of St. Pavid’s, no clergyman who is not fully conversant 
with the Welsh language is ever instituted or licensed to a benefice with cure 
of souls in any parish of which not merely the majority, but even a very small 
proportion, of the inhabitants do not understand English. The bishop has 
appointed three commissioners, by whom every clergyman presented to a Welsh 
benefice, of whose intimate acquaintance with the Welsh language there can 
be the least doubt, must be examined; and the certificate of two at least of 
these commissioners, as to his ability to read, compose, and converse in that 
language, is indispensable to his being instituted or licensed. Many instances 
have occurred in which institution to benefices has been refused to clergymen, 
on account of their defective knowledge in this respect, even when a great 
majority of the inhabitants were well acquainted with the English language. 
The expression ‘ Welsh benefice’ is used, because in many parts of the diocese 
of St. David’s, as for instance in nearly the whole of Radnorshire and a great 

part of Pembrokeshire, as well as the deanery of Gower in Glamorganshire, 
the Welsh language is not spoken nor understood. 

‘“* In the diocese of Llandaff it has long been the practice, in the case of a 
benefice where any considerable number of the inhabitants do not understand 
English, that the clergyman applying for institution should be carefully ex- 
amined by the bishop’s chaplain, as to his being fully conversant with the 
Welsh language, and that a certificate to that effect should be given previously 
to his institution. 

“ It appears to us, therefore, that if any rule were to be laid down, by legis- 
lative authority, to the effect that no clergyman not fully conversant with the 
Welsh language should be admitted to any benefice with cure of souls in Wales, 
in any parish the majority of the inhabitants of which do not understand the 
English language, its tendency would be to relax the strictness of the practice 
which has long been adopted by the bishops of the principality, and to intro- 
duce the evil which it is intended to prevent. 

«“ No bishop of a Welsh diocese would now institute or license a clergyman 
not conversant with the Welsh language to the cure of any parish in which 
even a small part of the inhabitants do not understand English ; but if the 
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proposed rule were laid down, it would then be sufficient to gatiafy the declared 
intentions of the legislature if a clergyman wholly ignorant of Welsh were in- 
trusted with the spiritual charge of a Welsh parish containing five hundred 
inhabitants, although any number of them less than two hundred and fifty 
should not understand English. 

‘An inconvenience of the same kind would result from the fixing of any 
definite proportion in the case of parishes with a considerable population, 

‘* As the information which we have collected, and now submit to your 
Majesty, was not before Parliament when the section referred to in this report 
was introduced, and as the object contemplated by the legislature appears to 
us to be already sufficiently attained by the existing laws and by the practice 
which has of late years been observed by the bishops of the Welsh dioceses, 
we humbly hope that we may be justified, for the reasons which we have 
ulleged, in abstaining for the present from suggesting any scheme for carrying 
the provisions of that section into effect. 

“ All which we humbly submit to your Majesty in Council. 

«‘ In witness whereof we have hereunto set our common seal this —— 
day of one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven.” 

His Majesty, having taken the said representation, together with the ap- 
pendix thereunto annexed, into consideration, is pleased, by and with the 
advice of his privy council, to approve thereof: And his Majesty is further 
pleased to direct that the said Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England and 
Wales do keep in view the subject of their said representation, in order that 
the object of the eleventh section of the said act of 6 & 7 W. 1V. c. 77, may 
continue to be fulfilled. 





Wa. L. Baraurst. 





APPENDIX. 
No. 1. Wednesday, 22nd February, 1837. 
Evidence of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 


Q. In the act of last session for the regulation of the church there is this 
clause: ‘‘ That the said commissioners shall prepare and lay before his Ma- 
jesty in Council such scheme as shall appear to the said commissioners to be 
best adapted for preventing the appointment of any clergyman not fully con- 
versant with the Welsh language to any benefice with cure of souls in Wales, 
in any parish the majority of the inhabitants of which do not understand the 
English language :” Therefore the commissioners request from your lordship 
such information as may enable them to comply with this requisition of the 
act ?—I am not aware of any information that there is to be given. I should 
say that the provision of the act is perfectly useless. Neither the Bishop of 
Bangor nor myself, since we have presided over the North Wales dioceses, 
have ever introduced an Englishman into the dioceses, or committed the care 
of any parish in which Welsh is spoken to any person not understanding the 
language. It has been done in former times, but I do not believe there is the 
slightest danger or even possibility of its being done again. I should go much 
further than that requisition of the act, for it only says where there is a majo- 
rity that speak Welsh in the parish. Now, it is impossible to ascertain in a 
populous parish, where the number speaking Welsh and English is nearly 
equal, on which side the majority is. But I should never think of appointing 
an Englishman where there were any number of Welsh in the parish, or 
where there was any Welsh service at all. In many of my parishes there is 
English and Welsh service alternately, but I should never think of appointing 
an Englishman to those parishes, because he could not do the Welsh duty. 

Then it appears to be the object of the act to secure that, by law, which in 
your practice always is the case ?>—Yes. 

What is the state of your diocese with respect to language; are there many 
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parishes in which all the people speak English ?—There are a few, part of 
Shropshire being in my diocese. 

Are there many parishes where they speak both English and Welsh ?—~ 
There are; and the knowledge of the English language is very much increasing 
in Wales. 

Are there any parishes in which no English is spoken?—There may be a 
few, but scarcely any. The gentry all speak English, and many of them can- 
not speak Welsh. English families are increasing very much. 

Are there many parishes that would fall under the description of the act of 
parliament, in which the majority speak Welsh ?—Certainly, there are many 
parishes in which that would be the case, in some of the interior parts among 
the mountainous districts; but still, in those, I have found vast numbers 
speaking English, even of the lower orders of labourers. 

Your lordship’s practice is, not to appoint a clergyman who cannot speak 
Welsh to any parish in which any of the parishioners cannot speak English? 
—Never. I have never given a living in my diocese to any man who has not 
officiated as a curate in the diocese, except one, which I gave to a person who 
was very strongly recommended, who was a perfect Welshman, who had been 
seventeen — chaplain of St. George’s hospital. He bore a high character 
in every respect. 

Are you the only patron in the diocese ?—Not quite; most of the livings 
are the bishop’s ; there are several that are not. 

Ifa clergyman not speaking Welsh was presented to your lordship for in- 
stitution by a patron of a living, should you refuse to institute him upon that 
ground ’—Most assuredly so. In a Welsh living I should never admit any 
one who could not speak Welsh. My chaplain w sould examine him in Welsh. 

Then your lordship is of opinion that the provision of the act is unneces- 
sary ?—Certainly. 

You feel an objection to having any precise rule laid down with respect to 
any definite proportion of the population being Welsh, your practice being in 
point of fact not to institute persons who do not know the Welsh language to 
parishes containing any considerable number of persons speaking Welsh ?— 
Exactly so, 

They are always examined by your chaplain in the Welsh language >—They 
are ; and they have always been curates in the diocese before. I would say, 
that I cannot personally have any objection to the rule being laid down. It 
is the principle that I act upon without its being laid down, and therefore I 
cannot personally have the slightest objection to its being laid down. In ob- 
jecting to it I am not influenced by any personal interest whatever. 

In fact you carry it in practice further than the rule laid down in the act, 
because the act says the majority ?—Certainly. 

It appears that the present practice cannot be improved upon ?—I do not 
think it is possible, so far as regards the two northern dioceses. I know no- 
thing about South Wales. 








No. 2. 


Letter from the Bishop of Bangor to the Secretary. 


11th February, 1837. 


You will have the goodness to inform the ecclesiastical commissioners that, 
as far as the diocese of Bangor is concerned, the case contemplated in the act 
to which they have directed my attention is already sufficiently provided for. 
Every candidate for orders undergoes an examination in the Welsh language ; 
no clergyman is admitted into the diocese, unless he has been previously 
serving a Welsh parish, without being examined by my chaplain as to his ac- 
quaintance with Welsh. Since I have been bishop, no English clergyman has 
been received into the diocese. The few who were promoted to benefices 
with cure of souls in my predecessor’s time were examined not.only by his 
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chaplain, but by several other clergymen of the diocese, and their competency 
to perform all their duties in the language of the country ascertained and 
attested. 
I am not aware that it will be in my power to make any further commu- 
nication to the commissicners on this subject. 
(Signed) C. BaNnaor. 


No. 3. 
Letter from the Bishop of St. David's to the same. 
2ist February, 1837. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt, on Tuesday last, of your letter of the 8th 
PAE drawing my attention to the 11th section of the act 6 and 7 W. 4 
c. 77, &c., and requesting me to favour the commissioners with such hot te 
tion and advice as may best assist them in carrying into effect the provision of 
the said section, relative to the appointment of clergymen to Welsh benefices 
with cure of souls, so far as it applies to the diocese of St. David's. I should 
have returned an earlier answer to your communication, but I have been con- 
fined for some days to my room by a severe cold, and prevented from attending 
to any business. 

With respect to the subject of your letter, the best advice I can offer the 
Commissioners is, that they should procure the repeal of the above clause in 
the said act, and leave the matter just where it was left by a private dct made 
in the 5th of Elizabeth, intituled ‘‘ An Act for the translating of the Bible and 
the divine service into the Welsh tongue,” and by the 27th section of 13 and 
14 C, 2, c. 4. by both of which it is enacted, “that from and after the im- 
printing and publishing of the said book so translated” (viz. the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer) ‘ the whole divine service shall be used and said by the ministers 
and curates throughout all Wales within the said dioceses, where the Welsh 
tongue is commonly used, in the British or Welsh tongue.” As these acts are still 
unrepealed, and the whole divine service cannot be used or said in the British 
or Welsh tongue by any minister not fully conversant with it, they appear to me 
to be quite sufficient to authorize and to render it imperative on the ordinary 
to refuse institution or a licence to any clergyman presented or nominated to 
any benefice with cure of souls in Wales in any parish in which it is necessary 
that divine service should be performed in the Welsh tongue, if such clergy- 
man is not able to speak Welsh. I cannot, therefore, see the necessity of any 
interference on the part either of the legislature or of the Commissioners. 

The 11th section of the act 6 and 7 W.4, c. 77, prohibits “ the appointment 
of any clergyman not fully conversant with the Welsh language to any bene- 
fice with cure of souls in Wales, in any parish the majority of the inhabitants 
of which do not understand the English language.” So that in a parish con- 
taining 500 inhabitants, if 251 understand the E nglish language, I may insti- 
tute or license to that benefice a clergyman who knows not one word of Welsh, 
and totally disregard the 249 inhabitants who are ignorant of every lan- 
guage but the Welsh, who would consequently be deprived of all possibility 
of hearing divine service performed in their parish church in the only language 
they understand, or of receiving any religious instruction from their minister, 
and would therefore be reduced to the necessity of either becoming dissenters, 
or having no religion at all. And this is by way of correcting an evil which, 
if did exist, it could only tend to increase, but which, so far as the diocese of 
St. David’s is concerned, I do not hesitate to affirm has no existence, except in 
one or two instances, in which the incumbents reside on preferment they hold 
in England, and were instituted to their benefices in Wales between forty and 
Jifty years ago. By no possible accident do I ever grant institution or a licence 
tua benefice with cure of souls to any clergyman not fully conversant with the 
Welsh language, in any parish of which not merely the majority but even a very 
small proportion of the inhabitants do not understand the English language. 
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ch i meen missioners, who are clergymen selected for their:perfect 
of the: » before whom every clergyman, of whose intimate 
Siaseontenae elsh language there can be the least dou 
~himeelf for,examination in that language previously to his being instituted or 
licensed. to a Welsh benefice; and neither institution or licence is,ever granted 
until pe ea together with his other papers, a certificate signed:by two ‘at 
least of these commissioners, and of which the following is the form:::* We, 
the undersigned commissioners appointed by your lordship, do hereby eertify 
that we have examined the Rev. in reading, composition, 
and: conversation, in the Welsh language, and that we cee him perfectly 
os aoe the duties of a Welsh parish. As witness our hands, 
day 
The commissioners are by my express desire very particular in ascertaining a 
cleegyman’s ability to converse in the language, because a person beginning to 
learn Welsh late in life ma mon acquire a sufficient knowledge of it to be able*to 
read, and com in it with correctness, without being able to converse in it, 
or even to himself understood by the natives. 1 have im several instances 
refused. institution to clergymen applying for it because they were not falby 
conversant with the Welsh language; and yet, in only one of these instances 
could it, be said that the majority of the inhabitants did not understand English ; 
onthe contrary, in most of them a very great majority of the inhabitants were 
well acquainted with the English language. Take for instance the parish of 
Laugharne in Carmarthenshire, a very extensive parish, containing, with Lian- 
sadwrnen which is united with it, 2,254 inhabitants, of which, I believe, I 
may say, that nine-tenths at least understand the English language, which in 
the town of Laugharne is spoken almost exclusively ; and so generally is the 
English language understood in the parish that in the church at Laugharne 
divine service is not performed in Welsh above once or at the outside twice in 
the whole year, At Llandsadwrnen it is performed in Welsh more frequently, 
though even there the English language prevails to a considerable extent; yet, 
before I institute a clergyman to the vicarage of Laugharne, and I have insti- 
men two to it since I have been Bishop of St. David’s, I always require, as 
y predecessors. have done before me, that he should be fully conversant’ with 
the elsh language, and great dissatisfaction would be the consequence if’ I 
with that qualification. Take also another instance, namely, 
Lampeter Velfrey in Pembrokeshire, containing, according to the last parlia- 
mentary returns, 984 inhabitants, of whom three-fourths at least understand 
the English language; yet when the living was vacant about six or seven years 
ago, and a clergyman was presented to it who knew nothing of Welsh, I re- 
fased to institute him until he had made himself master of the language, although 
a petition was presented to me from several of the parishioners stating that the 
ish language was so generally understood in the parish that a knowledge 
of the Welsh language was not necessary, and urging me to grant him insti- 
tution without requiring him to learn it. I was perfectly satisfied, however, 
from information which I had received from very competent judges; who 
po in the neighbourhood, as well-as:from what I had been ‘told by the 
incumbent, whose death occasioned the vacancy, that the duties of 
te pai con not be properly discharged by any person not fully conversant 
wi elsh 
The parish of St. Peter j in Carmarthen contains at least 10,000. inhabitants 
of these, perhaps 6,000, or between 5,000 and 6,000, understand English, 
although many of that number may prefer the Welsh language; are the re< 
maining-4,000 or 4,500, who are entirely ignorant of it, to be abandoned'to 
the conser or to be Me destitute of all religious instruction? One of these 
‘must inevitably follow if the provision in séction L):of ‘the act:6 
4,.¢.77,-be into effect. It is needless to multiply instances; 
I could adduce many others similar to those I have already mentioned, 
r hha I have said enough to shew that such a provision is not only unne- 








venting. sop er 
parish in Wales understand the a language a knowledge of the: 
language is to be dispensed with,— the majority are to be the only object'6f 
solicitude, and no provision is’ to. ‘be made for the spiritual’ wants of the 
minority,—often a very considetable minority,—if this is in future'to bé'the 
rule by which I am to be guided, incalculable mischief ‘must ensue. 

Jin such a case is to become of that portion of the inhabitants of such patishes 
pet eerie tee meer oe ? woe Sratoente yy 
religious instruction,—to be deprived of all opportunity of ever hearing 
service performed in their church,—and to serditven: perenne 
as their only refuge from a state of heathenism? Under the 

a rule this must certainly be the case of a very proporticn of the tababl- 
tants of the diocese of St. David’s. It has not u ently been yey hm 
in and oat of Parliament, that owing to neglect res veer 

Welsh bishops, clergymen are appointed to ben th a eure rebdig? fe 
-Wales the duties of which they are unable to discharge in ce of their 
not being sufficiently conversant with the Welsh language: far ‘as’ the 
diocese of St. David’s is concerned, there never was a statement moré entirely 
destitute of truth. - 

Before I conclude, I must beg leave to suggest to the Cominisiionére} that 
they would do well to leave the management of the different dioceses where it 
certainly ought to be left, to their respective bishops. I am so convinced of the 
importancevof ‘the rule which I have hitherto observed in‘regard to institutit 
or licensin os men to benefices with cure of souls in Wales, itr 
portion of abitants of which do not understand the English 
it isomy intention to adhere to it. I do, however, certainly think it 'W id be 
most conducive to the interest of the church in Wales, and to ames 
inhabitants, if some means could be devised of inducing patrons’ 'to 
natives to. those benefices with cure of souls in Wales which require a 
the Welsh language, because it is very difficult indeed, and Saori’ 
stance ‘of common occurrence, for an Englishman who begin’'to 
in-life'to make himself as completely master of it a3 a socal 
purposes, 86 as to enable him to converse familiarly with that 
siderable though it may be in point of numbers, of his pari 
not understand the English language, which is always Seiewer'ai and et 
instructed class, without which it is impossible for him to ems 
spiritual wants, In such parishes there is a very strong prejudi 
ing an Englishman for their minister. If in reading the vesviee'l Hie rietisicde 
tion is foreign, which is too commonly the case, it excites ridicule hese onl the con- 
gtegation, and lowers their estimation of their minister, And if he cannot 
vonverse familiarly with them, however exemplary he may be in’ a Adedigus pi UvesGgtil 
to doshis duty, he never can gain their affection and confiderice 
their ai talacien against him ; are this he will find an nasebbeaialie tr 
pin rors Came ey to them. They who have thé dispens the 

Sahnones in Wales, which in the diocese of St. perme 
Fe me adopt the rule I have recommended, to 
regard haspot:been paid heretofore. In saying’ this Ido not ; 
> aby. poe roareretat en _ ne ire 
dispensing that appertaine ° sear oe 
wemndtatiebdaaanet of the diocese, nor con 
greabizaportance: of doing everything’! in their power'to promote 
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observance of a rule so indispensably necessary for the effective dis- 
of the pastoral duties in all those parts of the diocese in which the 
language even partially prevails. If the Commissioners can effect the 
establishment of the rule I have suggested in regard to the presentation of 
¢c to Welsh benefices, their interference will be of some use; otherwise 
they much better leave the matter where it was before the act 6and7 W. 
4,¢. 77, was ; 

But when I speak of natives, I do not mean natives of the whole principality, 
but of those parts of it in which the Welsh language is commonly used and 
spoken. For in many parts of it—in full half of Pembrokeshire for instance, 
in the whole of Radnorshire, with the exception of two parishes, in the two 

ishes in Montgomeryshire which are in my diocese, namely, Mocktre and 
erry and in the whole deanery of Gower in Glamorganshire, not one word 
of Welsh is either spoken or understood, and a person might be a native of 
those parts, and know no more of Welsh than an Englishman who had never 
set his foot on the principality. In Pembrokeshire there is so little con- 
nexion between the English and the Welsh parts of the county that they very 
rarely intermarry. And by the expression of Welsh benefices or Welsh livings, 
which I have sometimes used in this letter, I do not mean all benefices situate 
in the principality, but those only for the due discharge of the duties of which 
a thorough knowledge of the Welsh language is necessary, in consequence of 
a portion of the inhabitants of the parish not understanding the English lan- 
guage. (Signed) J. B. Sr. Davin's. 


No. 4. 
Letter from the Bishop of Llandaff to the same. 
13th February, 1837. 


I am unable to suggest any better expedient for preventing the appointment 
of clergymen not fully conversant with the Welsh language to such benefices, 
than that which has been constantly employed, and employed with effect, in 
my own diocese, ever since I have been Bishop of Llandaff, and, as I believe, 
many years before, namely, an examination by the bishop’s chaplain, and a 
report from him that the clergyman is duly qualified in that respect previous 
to his institution. 

Whenever the slightest doubt exists, this precaution is invariably taken, and 
I beg leave to add, that it is extended far beyond the cases mentioned in the 
act, which are in fact very rare in my diocese; and that, although it is im- 
possible to draw an exact line, since the two languages are used together in 
pro rtions of infinite variety, and those proportions continually changing, yet 

should never think of instituting a clergyman unacquainted with Welsh to 
a benefice in which a sixth part of the parishioners, or even a less proportion 
than that, did not understand the English language. 

(Signed) E, LLanpbarFr. 


charge 
Welsh 


ee 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tue meetings of this society were resumed on Monday, the 16th October. 
Present—The Lord Bishop of London, in the Chair; Revs. Archdeacon 
Cambridge, T. Bowdler, and H. H. Norris, H. J. Barchard, George Bramwell, 
J. S. Salt, Benjamin Harrison, N. Connop, Junr., Esqrs., &c. we 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
gallery in the church at Royston, Herts; increasing the accommodation in 
the church at Farnborough, near Bagshot; building a chapel at Bridgwater, 
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Somerset; building a church at Kimberworth, Yorkshire; increasing ‘the 
accommodation in the church at Greasley, Nottingham; building ys 
at Countess Weir, in the parish of Topsham, Devon; building a at 
Bartley Green, in the parish of Northfield, Worcester; enlarging, by rebuild- 
ing, the chapel at Turton, Lancashire ; building a chapel at Laandyeeil, Car- 
diganshire. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





CONVOCATION, 


THE time for holding convocation is now drawing very near, and it 
would seem, from some indications, that there is a disposition to make 
some attempt, or rather, to express some wish publicly, that “ it may 
regain its ancient powers.” They who have looked into the matter 
are aware how complicated the subject is; and, under these cireum- 
stances, any information may probably be acceptable. It is with this 
feeling that the writer has now sent to the press an abstract pt Arch- 
bishop Wake’s work. ‘It was made solely for his own use, and as time 
does not allow its being put into better order, he hopes that this state- 
ment will gain indulgence for it. If the archbishop is correct in his 
views, it would seem that although convocation Jatterly had gained, 
by a sort of usurpation, the habit of interfering in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, as we find especially after the Reformation, (on which are 
founded the strong terms used in the Declaration at the end of the 
Articles,) it had no such rights by its constitution, and never ought to 
have had them, for they properly belonged to provincial councils. It 
may therefore perhaps be well to consider whether, on the one hand, in 
petitioning for the ancient rights of convocation, (i. e., of taxing them- 
selves, which was the real and perhaps only business of convocation,) 
clergy would answer their own purpose; and whether, on the other, 
the asking for a renewal of rights not inherent in the body, nor ever 
formally granted to it, (unless the Declaration in question be such a 
grant,) is not an awkward step to take. It would seem to the writer, 
that if the clergy at large are really desirous of a church assembly, 
(a point by no means clear,) this would be the least probable method 
of attaining their wishes, 


CONVOCATION, ETC. 


There is dreadful confusion as to this matter, arising from there 
having been so many kinds of clergy meetings, and frequently the 
same persons being summoned by double writs, and serving in both 
capacities. 

If Archbishop Wake is right, the matter was thus: ‘There were four 
kinds of meetings of clergy — 


I. PARLIAMENTARY CONVOCATION, 


When parliament is summoned, every bishop has a writ of sum- 
mons for himself (which is the origin of his seat in the House of 
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Lords), and with this an order to ish (hence called a writ of 
munientes) his clergy to attend ;—the prior, or dean and chapter 

Pf hie thot the archdeacon and the clergy, the chapter a ‘ont 
roctor, the clergy by éwo, the others in their own persons. The 
ishop is summoned to treat and advise, together with himself (the 
king) and with the rest of the prelates, great men and nobles, on the 
affairs which are then to be consulted about. The clergy are “to do 
and consent to those things which, by the blessing of God, shall, by 
the common advice, happen to be ordained in the matters aforesaid.” 

This process of sending the writ to the bishop, and ordering him to 
summon the clergy, goes on in form now, and it was executed at Lin- 
coln by Laud’s order, in 1640, 

The clergy do not. seem to have sat with the Commons, but in a 
separate convocation, bishops and clergy together ; and it seems likely 
that this, as well as convoration, often sat at St. Paul’s. ‘This seems 
to have begun in Edward the First’s reign. The clergy always dis- 
liked this attendance, thought it a tax, got the pope to interfere with 
the king for them on it, quarrelled with their summons, &c. &c..... 
They attended ill. Wake thinks that about Henry the Sixth’s time 
they ceased to be used in any business, and afterwards were not in- 
quired for. 

There was so much difficulty in getting them to attend, that the 
king sometimes issued (besides the writs to the prelates) provincial 
writs to the archbishops also, desiring them to issue mandates to the 
clergy of the provinces not to fail to attend. They did this through 
the dishops, so that the clergy had a double summons from the bishop— 
one issuing from the king, the other from the bishop. 

Observe, then— 

All the clergy of England (not in separate provincial assemblies) 
were summoned ¢o attend together in parliament; and this was done 
sometimes by one writ—viz., that to the bishop, containing the clause 
preemunientes ; 

And sometimes 
By two writs—viz. (1) the same as before ; 
(2) provincial parliamentary writs to the arch- 
bishops of each province. 
The clergy were classed and summoned thus :— 


Priors, or deans of RINE In their own persons 


Archdeacons oe 
Chapters . . . . . . By one proctor. 
Clergy of each diocese . . By two ditto. 


The proctors might be laymen. 


The proxies were directed to the king. He excused or punished 
defaulters. The matters for which the clergy were summoned to par- 
liament were chiefly, if not only, their own and the church’s right.' 
Their dissent in other things (and even in church matters, if they con- 
cerned the state—as mortmain, provisors, ecclesiastical courts, and 


tythes,) did not stop the passing of acts. 


TO Pea? ren, 
* 
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- This convention, too, was civil,* nm sg af 

was a national assembly of the clergy!) °°") 
was @ of the great council of the nation, ’ 
was wholly under the king’s control, ©’ 
could not do any acts by itself) 


II, PROVINCIAL CONVOCATIONS, 


The clergy, as has been said, hated the parliamentary convention, 
and among other excuses, when asked to consent to taxation or sub+ 
sidies, said, that so small a part of the clergy appeared in those assem- 
blies, that they could not properly consent, and were anxious for a 
fuller and more purely ecclesiastical synod. The kings cared little 
how they would meet, if they would consent; and hence appears to 
have grown up the incial convocation. 

It was summoned by the archbishop, who could summon it at his 
own free will, but did so commonly, at first, at the wish of the: king. 
Whether he could be compelled to do so before Henry the Kighth’s 
reign seems very doubtful ; but, at all events, king’s letters, or writs, 
to the archbishop, soon begun as matter of course. However, the 
archbishop alone summoned this meeting, prorogued, and dissolved it. 
They were summoned to debate, conclude, and establish,—to counsel and 
assist in the difficult and urgent necessities of the church and realm,— 
for the defence of the kingdom and church. But these large words 
seem Only to have meant the granting subsidies for the good of the 
king and country, on such occasions as seemed to the clergy to re- 
quire it, 

As to the mode of summons: 

In.Canterbury, the archbishop sends to the Bishop of London, de- 
siring him, in the archbishop’s name, and by his authority, to summon 
all the bishops of the province, and to summon their clergy. | 

In York, the archbishop himself gives the same directions to his suf- 
ragan bishops. 

The persons summoned were— 


The bishops 

phir or deans of cathedrals To appear in their 
ren having convents own persons. 
Prelates of churches, exempt or not exempt 

Chapters of cathedrals By one proctor. 
Clergy of each diocese By two, 


They were usually summoned when parliament sat, although with 
no dependence on it or connexion with it. 

They met usually aé St. Pauls, for the province of Canterbury. 
The proxies were addressed to the archbishop; he alone had the power 
to receive excuses for non-attendance, to punish or pardon the de- 
faulters. 

The archbishop declared the reason of their being called together ; 
then the king’s commissioner usually declared his wants and wishes. 





* The members had the same protection as other members of parliament. 
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They occasionally divided into four or three bodies: (1) Bishops ; 
(2) Deans and Archdeacons; (3) Regulars, Abbots, &c.; (4) Clergy 
Proctors ;—but merely to discuss and consider matters. The separate 
bodies seem to have used a chairman, referendary, or prolocutor; but 
not regularly till very late. The first prolocutor of the lower clergy, 
chosen at the beginning of the session, was in 1425, when, on the 
second day, the same formation of the lower house, in respect of per- 
sons, as now, took place, and the archbishop desired them to choose a 
prolocutor (Lyndwood). 

But this was not regular ; for we find, in several convocations after 
that, no notice of any choice. And again, in 1438, we find a Mr. 
Bekynton chosen in the first session, and a Mr. Lindefield acting in 
the second, though the first was still alive. This went through all 
Chichely’s time, and Stafford’s also. The first regular and formal 
choice like the present was in 1452. 

It seems, from documents, that for above a century before 1538— 
(viz., from 1408,) the upper house consisted of the bishops, abbots, 
and priors; the lower, as now, of the deans, archdeacons, and proc- 
tors. Even after this, however, the regulars sat apart, and had their 
own prolocutor as in 1438. 

The archbishop generally proposed the subjects to be considered and 
debated, and it would not be easy to find examples of their originating 
any subject of debate. They were principally called together for 
granting subsidies and civil purposes. ‘Though they debated apart, 
they generally agreed finally in one body, and the archbishop gave his 
assent ; and then, by his assent, what was agreed on became an act or 
ordinance of the archbishop and convocation. 

They seem to have had little or no power in the absence of the 
archbishop. 

These acts were complete, and wanted no further authority. As to 
subsidies, when the archbishop had certified the grant to the king, he 
issued his writ for collecting it at once; and as to ecclesiastical canons, 
&c., the civil power did not interfere, unless they went beyond these 
bounds. But the archbishop ratified them, and they were then pub- 
lished as his provincial ordinances. 

Since the submission, the archbishop can neither summon nor dis- 
solve, without the king's writ, as he could before. He, however, still 
gives leave of absence, or pronounces defaulters contumacious. 


It appears, then, that this provincial convocation is independent on 
any other bod. 


That all. its acts are complete. 

That it is provincial, not national, the members being the clergy 
of one province. 

That it is wholly under the archbishop. 

It had no proéection till 8 Henry VI.; when the same rights were 
given fo tieabere of it as to members of parliament. Though they 
may debate apart, this is only a matter of expediency. They are all’ 
one body, summoned as such, and are only a convocation, when, hav- 
ing deliberated apart, the lower clergy come up to the upper house, 
and there agree with the prelates before the archbishop, who is there- 
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fore president of the whole. Before the division into the two houses, 
many acts are done, which are all good synodical acte. 


Il]. PROVINCIAL COUNCILS. 


In convocations, the king desired that both provinces might. be 
assembled, and so intended to assemble the whole c/ergy, in their re- 
spective provinces. 

But an archbishop could summon a synod of his province, without 
any consideration whether the other was to meet or not, and without 
the king’s requiring him, which was, in fact, never done. 

These councils were properly ecclesiastical, and their business was, 
to make canons and constitutions for the faith and discipline of the 
church, and to remedy disorders in either. 

Though this was their proper end, yet when met for it, the king 
sometimes asked them for money; and to avoid the trouble of being 
summoned again for convocation, they entered on the business, and 
granted a subsidy. 

As the government of the church was committed to the bishops, 
they alone were necessarily summoned. And our ancient councils 
had no other members. When the prelates (of the Regulars) were 
admitted, it was not constantly nor by right. And as to parish priests, 
they were no members at all of such synods, except the archbisho 
wished for their attendance. He called them, or left them csacelied, 
just as he pleased. 

As to the time of meeting, it had no connexion with parliament's 
meeting, except when it happened to suit the convenience of the 
bishops. Sometimes the king would prohibit the council’s meeting 
while parliament was sitting, that the bishops might not be taken off 
from their attendance. 

The mode of proceeding was much the same as in convocation. 

In these provincial councils, then, the clergy of one province were 
assembled without any consideration whether the other assembled or 
not. 

The bishops were the only necessary members, the other -clergy 
were called at pleasure. 

The council was summoned by the archbishop alone, without the 
king’s order. 

The time was at the archbishop’s pleasure. 

The END was purely ecclesiastical, though others for convenience 
were introduced. 


IV, DIOCESAN SYNODS. 


As these synods have no connexion with the object of this paper, 
it is unnecessary to say anything on them here. 


It will be observed, then, that clergy were summoned perarent) 
on three occasions Councils 


A council might be summoned when the bishops and clergy of both 
provinces were met in parliament, and the archbishop might summon 
parochial clergy to it, The same persons might have come to council 
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a9 were,.sent .to..parliament.. And we know that.in many cases, to 
gave expense, the same persons were sent to parliament and to. conyo- 
*tation,  It*is possible, therefore, that the same persons might have 


beén acting in three, and they were certainly often acting in two ca- 
pacities, at. the same time. Surely, this must shew that. in.ch 
rights, we must be very careful in previously examining what these 


tights were. 





s 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. tae 
ATTENTION is here called to a most interesting document, published 


‘among the orders in council, relative to the Established Church Com- 


mission, and reprinted in this. number of the Magazine. While out- 
cries have been made against the bishops for not appointing persons 
competent to preach in Welsh, it seems that the bishops have been 
proceeding on a plan of appointing such persons by a more rigid 
rule than. that which was proposed for their guidance. The whole 


document is most valuable matter. 





REGISTRATION ACTS. 


Tue Registrar-General, or the deputy, who, under the disguise of -an 
anonymous but authorized paper, executes his function of giving infor- 
mation to the public relative to the new acts, must be a person of very 
eccentric character. It would be too much to suppose that .an officer 
executing such high functions could condescend to use anything like 
banter in his official publications. Still it was not without surprise 
that one saw the. commencement of the new explanatory notice re- 
specting the Registration and Marriage Acts. 

.. It commences thus :—“ These acts do not interfere with the_reli- 
gious ceremonies of the church of England. Baptisms, burials, and 
marriages, may be solemnized as before.” 

Be it known, therefore, to all people, by these presents, that the 
chureh of England is not yet put down by law. We haye the per- 
mission of the Registrar-General still to solemnize the rites of the 
church ! 

The notice then proceeds to repeat pretty nearly the old statements 
about the difference between registers of births, and those of baptisms, 
&c., which were remarked upon in a former number. | 

It cannot, of course, be worth while here to make any further observa- 
tions on this part of the subject, as it has already been so often handled 
in different parts of this Magazine. The most remarkable feature of 
the new notice is the following piece of intelligence a {oes to it, 
and extracted from the report of the select committee of ie House of 


_ Commons on Parochial Registration. 


Previous state of the Law with respect to Registration. ‘ 


‘** After the Revolution, and in the reign of William IIL., several acts were passed 
to enforce, not a registry of baptisms, but of births, and also of marriages and 
as a source of revenue to the state; for by an act 6 and 7 Will. IT1],,¢ 6(1694), an 
act granting his Majesty certain rates and duties on marriages, births, and’ burials, 
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the clergy were compelled, nnder a penalty of 1001. for neglect, to take an etact and 
true accutint, and keep a register of all persons married, buried, ehri bora in 
eee een all persons concerned were to | 

free aceess to them without fee or reward. Under this.act it will-be perceived that 

ergy were compelled to act gratuitously as civil officers, and to’ callest i 

of the births children born within their parishes, to whatever religious deno- 
mination the parent might belong, and quite irrespective of any baptismal rite per- 
formed by them, or by any minister dissenting from their church. This duty having 
been found too onerous, and information as to births being unattainable by clergy. 
men, since the nts by concealment eluded payment of the tax, the act 7 8 
will. III., ¢. $5, (1695, provided that the parents of every child should, within five 
days after birth, give notice to the clergyman of the day of the birth of such child, 


under a penalty of 40s. ; and the cl should, under a like penalty, take an 
ererernerent pean adiecnanregienr s every child born and not christened, for doi 
which the nts were to pay 6d. tohim. Ultimately this tax was discontinued ; 


but in 1783 (23 Geo. IIT., c. 67,) a stamp duty of 3d. was imposed on e entry 
of Wists; tabtilagjeig bivttin, Ur chrietenings, td be demanded by eeuedlergyenea Tees 
the undertaker, or parties married, or the parents of a child, whose birth or christen- 
ing was registered ; and by the 25 Geo. III.,c. 75, the act was extended to dissent- 
ing ministers, whose registrations of births, or baptisms, or burials, were so aa 
nised by law. In 1794, however, this act was alsuv repealed, and at present (1833) 
the parochial registries for baptisms and burials are regulated by the act 52 Geo, ILL, 
c. 146, passed in 1812.” “ On this extraordinary statute, the whole system of paro- 
chial registration at present depends ; and that it is extraordinary, will appear, if re- 
ference be made to the title, which includes a register.of births, for which no provision 
was fremets and which cannot legally be ; to the clauses directing the labours of 
receiving, and arranging, and indexing, all the copies of registers, and making re- 
ports to the bishops by the diocesan registrars, for which no zompensation is awarded ; 
and to the clause for appropriating penalties which are not imposed, and of which 
the only one directed is transportation.” 

** Connected with the statute law are cases which should not be unknown. Those 
cases have decided, Ist, That entries of births made by clergymen on the representa- 
tion. of parents in registers of baptisms are not evidence of birth, and that, as evidence 
the entries cannot be read. 2nd, That entries in register books occasionally made up 
from memoranda, and from day or rough books, used in many parishes, cannot be 
received in evidence.” 

The second extract merely abuses the church registers for ineffi- 
ciency, and insinuates that they are often falsified and otherwise injured. 

This, no doubt, was intended to prove that it is extremely unreason- 
able of the clergy to make any outcry about the new duties imposed 
upon them! But did it never strike the Registrar-General, or his 
deputy scribe, that they were almost virtually predicting the end of 
this whole scheme? ‘They are kind enough to publish to the world, 
that the experiment has been tried before—and failed! It seems likely 
to fail now also ; for in a populous district, the writer is assured, the 
registrar has about from thirty to forty births entered, while the 
parish register for the same period contains upwards of ninety bap- 
tismal entries! And so also with respect to other districts; one after 
another would prove the inefficiency of the measure. Can such a 
measure last six months more ? 





NATIONAL EDUCATION SCHEME. 


Tue following’ letter is the first of a series of most valuable comma- 
nications; relative to the schools in Ireland on the misealled National 
System of Education. The matter contained in this is chiefly intro- 


Vou. XI1.—Nov. 1837. 4F 
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ductory.’ THe author of them gives his name, and that name is one 
which is a full voucher for the correctness of his statements. 


THE (tRISH NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
LETTER I. 


Sir,—Although much has been written and spoken respecting the 
Trish National (ee of Education, I think there still exists, particu- 
larly in England and Scotland, much ignorance upon the subject, even 
among those from whom better things might be expected. As. it is 
likely that, in these innovating and miscalled liberal times, efforts will 
be made to extend this system throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom, it becomes the duty of every man who has obtained any 
useful information bearing upon the subject, to communicate it to the 
public in some shape or other, For it is only by repeated discussions 
that the attention of the public will be drawn to this or any such 
question, and that honest men of all parties will be led eventually to 
adopt just views. From this conviction, I am induced to solicit ad- 
mission for two or three letters, containing the result of my inquiries 
respecting the theory and operations of the Jrish National System, into 
the columns of your widely-circulated magazine. 

The subject of education, particularly that of the lower classes, in 
my own country, has for several years engaged my attention. 
Though I do not profess to be a liberal, in the modern sense of the 
term, either in politics or religion, yet I trust I am sincerely desirous 
to promote, as far as in me lies, the true interests of my poorer 
Roman-catholic countrymen, and to rescue them from their present 
state of ignorance and mental degradation. 

The Irish National Education Board was established in the year 
1832. My information respecting their system has been derived from | 
every source within my reach, but chiefly from their published reports 
and the appendices and official papers attached thereto, and from a 
personal inspection of several of their schools. By the official papers 
I mean, Lord Stanley’s letter to the Duke of Leinster, at the formation 
of the board ; the Fourteenth Report of the Irish Education Commis- 
sioners ; the large extracts from the evidence given in 1835, by Mr. 
Blake and Mr. Carlisle, before an Education Committee of the House 
of Commons; and several other smaller official papers, which have 
been published along with their own reports by the National Board, 

The information conveyed in these documents may be relied on, 
for the commissioners, in a preface, state that they attach them to their 
reports for the purpose of giving the public full and authentic in- 
formation respecting their system and its operations. The advocates 
of the national system have given great importance to the Fourteenth 
Report of the Irish Education Commissioners,* published in 1812. 

\ 

* These commissioners were, the Archbishops of Armagh (Dr. Stuart) and 

Cashel (Dr. Broderick); the Bishop of Killala (Dr. Verschoyle) ; the Provost of 


Trinity College (Dr. Elrington, late Bishop of Ferns); Richard L, Edgeworth ; 
James Whitelaw ; and J. Leslie Foster. 
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They maintain that the system there proposed and recommended is 
in substance the sane as that which is now adopted in Ireland by. the 
present Education Commissioners; and their object im taking this 
ground is very obvious, for since the plan pro in 1812 was sanc- 
tioned by men of undoubted attachment to the church and the Bible, 
it follows that the present system, if it be indeed comformable to that 
plan, cannot be so vicious as it is generally represented to be by the 
protestant clergy and laity of Ireland; and that the protestants 
who, with few exceptions, were favourable to the plan of 1812, are 
inconsistent in refusing their sanction to that system which is now in 
operation. 

But a very plain and brief answer can be given to this defence of 
the national system. In fact, it differs from the plan of 1812 in seve- 
ral very important respects :— 

1, The report of 1812 recommended a board of commissioners to 
be appointed to carry into effect the proposed plan ; but they were to 
be * men of ability, of liberality and prudence, and in whom general 
confidence would be placed.” Now the commissioners of the present 
board, as it regards one, at least, of these qualifications, are not such. 
I speak particularly of those who are supposed to represent the pro- 
testants of the church. One of them,* as every body knows, is a 
man from whom the public cannot reasonably expect the practical 
attention to details necessary for giving effect to the actual working of 
a system of general education, in a country circumstanced as-Ireland 
is; and the other twot—I speak without any wish to give offence— 
are not the men to whom, without other protestants, the great body of 
churchmen would feel satisfied in confiding such a trust. It is impos- 
sible to deny that this is the general feeling, to whatever causes it may 
be attributed. Such persons, then, however respectable and well- 
intentioned, are deficient in one of the most important qualifications 
pointed out by the report of 1812 as necessary fur carrying into effect 
its proposals, 

2. According to the plan of 1812, “the institutions then existing 
were to remain under their then managers.’’ But by the present 
system, no schools for the education of the poor derive any support 
from the state, except such as are in actual connexion with the com- 
missioners. In fact, according to the plan of 1812, the new schools 
were to be only “supplementary” to those already in existence, 
whereas the present system aims at putting down all other schools but tts 
oun. 

3. The commissioners of 1812 proposed “ at first to: make a trial 
upon a limited scale; to erect only a small number of schools, as an 
experiment.” On the contrary, the national board, from its very 





* The Duke of Leinster, President of the Board. 


+t The Archbishop of Dublin and the Rev. Dr. Sadleir. The otherfour com- 
missioners are—the Rev. James Carlisle, a presbyterian minister ; the Right Rev. 
Dr. Murray, a Romish titular bishop ; Anthony Richard Blake, Esq., a Romanist, 
and, if report speak truth, a lay jesuit; and R. Holmes, Esq., a reputed Socinian ! 
Here is a precious medley of commissioners, but how many among them are men in 
whom a consistent churchman can place any confidence ? 
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fi ion, has.endeavoured to establish their) schools. whereventhey 
Oss + aa without waiting to see whether their, system, suited, the 
ces of the country.or not. . The very extensive.and, extra- 

Hs dani Mi establishment which they have erected in Marlborough 
street, Dublin, is.a sufficient, proof that the.board is acting under the 

a that, it is not an experiment they are engaged in, but a fixed plan 
that is not to be disturbed ; and this, too, though they. were expressly 
informed, in, the very first. sentence of Lord. Stanley's letter, whi 
they reckon their “ Magna Charta,” that the proposed system was to 
be tried as an experiment. sh yrotgen 

4, With regard to peculiar religious instruction, the issioners 
of 1812 recommended that it should be given “in other places than 
the schools.” The national system requires that it be given, in) the 
schools. If, therefore, I should think proper to. bring the schools of 
which I am patron into connexion with the board, I should be obliged, 
by this rule, to give up, during a certain portion of every,.week, 
schools which are supported by me, for the inculcation of what, I be- 
lieve to be falsehood ; that is, I should be obliged to allow popery,and 
Socinianism to be taught in my schools. I would still, even.after their 
connexion with the board, call them my schools, for the board.,onl 
partly supports the schools it founds or adopts. sti 

5. Both systems admitted the use of extracts from the scriptures, 
bat the commissioners of 1812 never contemplated any other extracts 
than what might be taken from the authorized version.. This, so far as 
I have been able to learn, was their idea, and I am pretty. sure they 
would. never have sanctioned such extracts as those which have bee 
published by the present board. . ! 

_ 6. As to the Bridie itself, the rules of the present. board expressly ex- 
clude it from the national schools. The commissioners of 1812 pro- 
posed no such thing. 

7. I may also mention that whatever books of general instruction 
the board of 1812 proposed to publish, were “to be supplied promptly 
and on liberal terms to all schools then in existence.” This truly 
national rule has not been adopted by the present board; for, except 
to the national schools, their books or school requisites are not sold/on 
liberal terms, or at cost prices. Even the Kildare-place Society, 
which has been so repeatedly denounced as anti-national, sell their 
books, &c. to all schools, and to the public in general, at cost prices, 
and by this means chiefly they sueceeded to a very great extent .in 
expelling from the common Irish schools and cabins the pernicious 
books that were formerly read in them. 

I believe I have now stated enough to convince any unprejudiced 
man that the national system, be it what it may, is not the same (even 
in substance) as that recommended by the commissioners in 1812; 
and that therefore the advocates of that system must look elsewhere 
for their defence. 

The next mode of defence therefore to which they resort is this 
that their system, though not free from imperfection, yet is the best 
suited to the circumstances of the country ; and as a convincing, proof 
that it is so, they assert that it.is generally acceptable to all parties, 
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and’as such has worked well as a united system’ of instruction for pro- 
testants ‘and’ Roman catholics. : pig. teeter ties 
ofPhat this rene is generally, nay, universally, acceptable to’ the 
Romish priesthood, the still absolute masters of the flock, is ndtorious ; 
but that it is adopted or sanctioned by any considerable humber of 
protestants, I most peremptorily deny : ard when I Have ‘tated hi 
result of my examination of the national schools in’ the county of 
Wexford; in which I reside, I think it will be admitted eine ak Yo 
so far‘as'thatcounty is concerned, I have good ground for this per- 
emptory denial. ee 
These schools I visited, accompanied by another clergyman, at the 
close of January, and in February and March last; we examined the 
books, and everything that presented itself to our notice during our 
visit, and we made every inquiry we could on the spot. , ! 
It has been reckoned, I understand, by some persons, an unjustifi- 
able proceeding to visit the national schools in the manner and with 
the views that [ acknowledge influenced me in visiting them. 
notion, however, is, I am satisfied, quite absurd. Private schools, no 
doubt, ought not to be visited and reported on without the knowledg: 
and permission of their patrons ; but the case is surely very different 
with regard to the national or any other schools sipoaited by public 
money, Every man has a right to enter and examine them, provided 
he does not interrupt the business of the school; nay, the clergy are, 
by many even of the very persons who make this objection, con- 
demned for not visiting and closely inspecting the national schools, 
Such persons, when, with singular inconsistency, they find fault with 
the.clergy for visiting the national schools for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the working of the system, would do well to bear in mind that 
Dr. Doyle, in 1827, without incurring their censure, directed the 
Romish priests to visit, either personally or by some confidential per- 
son, the Kildare-place schools, in the diocese of Kildare and Leighlin, 
with an object similar to what I had in view when I inspected the 
national schools of the county of Wexford. This fact we learn from 
his letter to Mr. O’Connell on the subject of education.* 
In the remainder of this letter I must confine myself to a statement 
of only a few of the facts which I discovered during my inquiry, 
At the beginning of this year there were twenty-eight national 
schools in the county of Wexford. Of these, one+ had been closed 
for some time, and I could get little or no information respecting it. 
On the rolls of the remaining twenty-seven, there were, when I 
visited them, but twenty-one protestants, and only thirteen in actual 








* The letter is dated “ Carlow, March 7, 1827.” He says, “ With the view of 
exposing the errors in the Report of the Kildare-place Society, for 1826, I directed 
the several parish priests within whose jurisdiction the schools above mentioned 
were situated to visit these schools, either personally or by some confidential person, 
and to ascertain whether they were or were not in connexion with the Kildare-place 
Society, and if so, what was the average number of scholars in attendance at each 
for the foregoing three months, distinguishing catholics” [be means Roman ¢atho- 
lics} “ from protestants,” &c, 

* Clonroache. 
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attendance. In only five* of these schools were there any protestants; 
in the remaining twenty-two there were none. 

Now if we look to the appendix of the third report of the National 
Board, which is for the year ending March, 1836, we find so many as 
3794 returned as the number on the rolls of these twenty-seven 
schools, in which there were, at the time of my visit, only twenty-one 
protestants. 

But it may be said, there are few or no protestants in the parishes 
in which these national schools are situate. This may be the case 
with regard to some’of the parishes; but in others, Gorey, New Ross, 
and Wezford,t for examples, the number of protestants—and of poor 
protestants, too—is very considerable ; and in the two former of these, 
where there are three national schools, at which not a single 
protestant attends, there is no endowment for scriptural schools. In 
short, the protestants prefer supporting, at their own expense, schocls 
in which the e scriptures are read, to sending their children to the na- 
tional schools, which are so liberally supported by the government, 
but from which the Bible is excluded. 

But though we have this convincing proof that the national system 
is not acceptable to the lower and middle classes of protestants in 
the county of Wexford, perhaps it is so to the more intelligent classes, 
the protestant gentry and clergy. 

This, however, is by no means the case; the system is as distaste- 
ful to the gentry as itis to their humbler brethren. And with this topic 
I shall commence my next letter; in which, with your permission, I 
intend to lay before your readers several striking circumstances which 
I noticed during my inquiry, and which I think will be found to throw 
some light on the actual working of the national system in this county. 


Your humble and obedient servant, J. Booker. 
Killurin Parsonage, Wexford, 
September 12th, 1837. 
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ORDINATIONS 


Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ...........csscessecsseeesees September 24. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Chapel, Lambeth Palace ..,.......... October &. 
Bishop of Llandaff, Llandaff Cathedral ............scc0ee.seeeseseees October 8 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral .............c00eseceees October 15. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Anstis, John B.,........ B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 


Auchmuty, Samuel F.. sca. Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 








iachialhepalaipneieicionsilidiaeed — 
* Kyle, Galbally, Kilmore, No. 2, Maglass, and Mountfield. 
¢ According to the Second Report of the Public Instruction Commissioners, the 
population of Gorey, in 1831, was 1632 protestants, and 2755 Roman catholics; of 
few Ross, 896 protestants and 6627 Roman catholics ; and of Wezford, 1685 pro- 
testants, and 9996 Roman catholics. 
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Name. Degree. College. University, Ordaining Bishop. 

Ball, F.. J. .ccccccecccess B-4. Trinity Dublin Norwieh 
DRAPE, WO. ccencqoceagecce Aa. + CORD Camb. Norwich 
Browne, J. L......000.5. Ba. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Clarke, G. H............ B84. Exeter Oxford Norwich 
Conway, R. G. M. z.a. Balliol Onsford Bath and Wells 
Davies, T. H. F. 2. Ine. z.a. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Dewing, J...0+0+. ecccccs) BA. Thieity Camb. Norwich 
Field, John K. ......... St. Edmund H. Oxford Bath and Wells 
Gardner, Samuel W. (Literate) Liandaff 
Gardiner, Robert ...... B-a. Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 
Green, Charles ......... B.A. Christ's Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Hobson, W. W......... 3.4. St. John's Camb. Norwich 
Jackson, J.....cse.e0e008. B.A. Pembroke Camb. Norwich 
James, EK. ( Literate) St. David's Norwich 
Lambert, W...... ioe. Ded. eee Oxford Norwich 
Mangeam, W. M....... Ba. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Mathews, Thomas A.. s.a. Trinity Oxford Llandaff 
Meadows, J. B.......... 8.4. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 

, : Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 
Miller, J. Cu .ccocccccece s.a. Lincoln Oxford from Abp. Canterbury 
Morgan, Richard ...... m.a. Trinity Camb. Llandaff 
Noad, Geo. Frederick. s.c.r. Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells 
Parker, W. L. A........ B.A. Magdalen Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Ray, Hz ..ceccoeccecee ewe. BA. Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 
Reed, George V. ...... B.a. Jesus Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Sweet, Charles ......... BA. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells 
Wits, Gi We Be cccccs B.a. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Wingfield, W. F. ...... s.A. Christ Church Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 

PRIESTS. 

Aldritt, W. (Literate). Bath and Wells 
Allen, John ........... B.A. $Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 
Allen, Stephen ......... 8.4. Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Baldwin, Alfred......... M.A. Jesus Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Barne, Henry ......... M.a. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells 
Barrow, C. B. .....0.. BA. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Blosse, Henry L. ...... B.A. Trinity Dublin Llandaff 
Bultmann, Frederie ( Literate) { — ‘teat Be. Ee 
Brice, Durbin..... —P B.A. Queen’s Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bush, Joseph ........000 zn.A. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
5 een z.a. All Souls Oxford Bath and Wells 
Darwall, L. ........... B-A. Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
Emerson, Alexander L. 2#.a. Pembroke Oxford Bath and Wells 
Emerson, Charles ( Literate) Llandaff 
Farquhar, James ...... z.A. Jesus Oxford Liandaff 
Fearom, W. Gu’ céccccsse m.a. St. John’s Camb, Norwich 
Hall, George Thomas.. 3.a. St. Peter's Camb. Llandaff 
Harrison, Henry ...... B.A. Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Harvey, J. A. ........ BA. St.EdmundH. Oxford Bath and Wells 
Haughton, H. P....... 3.4. Brasennose Oxford Norwich 
Hill, Hopkins,........... B.A. St. John's Camb. Llandaff 
Holland, W. B. .....00.+ m.A. Wadham Oxford heen Rhee Coleteeg 
Homfray, Kenyon...... u.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Llandaff 
Hughes, Jacob ..... eods St. David's Llandaff 
Hughes, John ( Literate) Llandaff 
Finst0, Rancrechvenectacuice’ Bh, Jane Camb. Norwich 
James, H. ..... eecceccece z.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
James, Joseph H. ...... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 


Jones, Thomas Todd... a. Oriel Oxford Bath and Wells 
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Name. Degree. College. -_— Ordaining Bishop. 





Tap B.A. Emmanuel Norwich ev. 
in, R,'P. ) |“ Dandaft 

J ‘Lioyd;’ Te a Tet MLA. Emmanuel Carb Norwich ~ " ‘ 

Marsh, John whine BA. Catherine Hall Camb. Bath and Wells. 

Martin, Harry ......... Ba. Jesus Camb. Bath and Wells 

’ Mills,’ sieceees, BA. «Christ Church Oxford Bath and Wells 

Mogg, Arthur ......... BA. Queen’s Oxford Bath and Wells’ 

Murray, J) H. .....4.. Ba. “Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells 

Parker, W. R. ..4....... Bsa. Corpus Christi Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 

Rawlins, C. ....00.... Bea. Trini Camb. Norwich | 

Richards, H. H. K..... 3.a. New Inn Hall Oxford Llandaff 

Rump, J........000.000. BA. Trinity Oxford Norwich 

Seaton, William.......:. 8.c.t. - 0, Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 

Shepherd, 8. A........:. Bea Oxford Bath and Wells 

Taylor, J. ..ccccccceseeee Mes idee Camb. Norwich 

Tocker, J. Acciiccsccecee Mea. Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 

Wilmer, Thomas G.... 3a. ‘Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 





The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination on the 3rd of December, 


His Grace the Archbishop of York will hold a general Ordination at Bishopthorpe, 
on Sunday the 17th of December next. 


The Bishop of Hereford will hold an Ordination on the 17th of December. 





; RESIGNATIONS. 

Name.  Preferment. County. . Diocese. 
Bayly, W. ..«.ss.* (The Mastership of Midhurst Grammar School. 
Beadon, Rs A’C... { Hegelbury Piucknett} Somerset B. & W. Rev. F. Goforth. 


Bryan, R.'8....... Brushford P. C. Devon Exon | Dip of Far, by 


reason of 
Carwithen, W., D.D., Official to the Archdeacon of Exeter. 
Carte J. Wesseess Studley V. Warwick Worces. Robert Knight, . 
Joram Se R, S........ Ridgewell V. Essex London Cath. Hall, b. 
> T. Seececees Melbury Bubb V. Dorset Bristol Earl of I)chester. 
Sibbertoft V. Northam, Peterb’ro. Bishop of Oxford. 


Patron. 


Waring, , 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Adams, D., one of the Vicars of Bampton, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Oxford. 
Bastard, P. B........«.. A Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of ree 
Bird, Wentworth ....... Master of Ashburton Free Grammar School. 
sbeare, D., Vicar of Axminster, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter. | 
Combe, J. ” Incumbent Curate of St. James's, Taunton, a Surrogate for the Diocese. 
Elleryy Ge v.sccceseeseess ‘Stavely C., near Kendal. 
» Thomas......... Assistant Curate of Morpeth. 
Green, Cecil ............ The Mastership of Midhurst Grammar School. 
Harcourt, C. G. V.... A Prebendary of Carlisle. 
ee . B....... A Domestic Chaplain to the Earl Clancarty. 
CT CER Chaplain to the Guiltcross Union. 

a 3 John, D.D. .... Dean of Bristol. \ 

Nicholls, H.,, R. ef Rockbeare, Official to the Archdeacon of Exeter. 


Phillips, Thomas ...... . Chaplain to the Newport House of Industry. 
Sleath. W. B. Rural Dean of the Willington District, in the Diocese of 
‘4 mee? e Lichfield and Coventry. 


Spencer, T. G......... Bishop of Madras. 
Webster, Thomas, R. ‘of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Ely. 
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CONVOCATION, 


The following Proctors have been selected to represent the clergy 
For the Chapter of Lichfield Cathedral—Rev. J. Newling, 
Prebendary of Hansacre, Armitage, and Freeford. For the diocese of \Worcester— 
Rev. Thomas Baker, Rector of Hartlebury ; and the Rev. George L..Cooke, Reetor 
For the Chapter of Worcester Cathedral— Rey. 


of Cubbin 
Prebendaries. 


The Rev, T. S. Eseott, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, Prebendary of Wells, 
and the Rev. W. T. P. Brymer, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
Wells, and Rector of West Charlton, have been elected Cnovocation Clerks, to repree 
sent the clergy of the diocese of Bath and Wells in the ensuin 

The Rev. George Cooke, DD., of Oriel College, Rector of Tortworth, and the Rev. 
, Rector of Bourton-on-the- Hill, both 
in the Diocese of Gloucester, have been elected Proctors in the Convoeation for the 
diocese ; and the Rev. George William Hall, DD., Master of Pembroke College, and 
Prebendary.of Gloucester, has been elected Proctor to represent the Dean and Chapter. 


S. W. Warneford, D.C. L. of University Coll 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. 
Baker, J. D. ...... Bishops Tawton V. Devon 
Bagot, L. F. ...... Sibbertoft V. Northam. 
, > 4 
Barrett, J. C....... } St. Mary s P.C., Bir- Warwick 
mingham 


Beadon, H. W....9 9 He fas P ve ceagh — 


Bowstead, James. . Bettendon R. Essex 
Buckle, Archdn.,. Upway R. Dorset 
Carter, R. F...... - Rowner R. Hants 
Comyn, H.......... Sancreed V. Cornwall 
Coyte, James ....... Boyton St. Andrew R. Suffolk 
Cox, J. E. ......... Aldeby P. C. Norfolk 
, Didlington V. w. 

Eyre, V. Eu ccovse ; Colvington R. Norfolk 
Eyre, James ....... Kirk Ella V. E. York 
Finley, J. ....00000. Studley V. Warwick 
Fowler, F. C . Corton V. and Suffolk 

PTA F +. Per eovens } Gunton R. Suffolk 

. Crambe V. and N. York 
Hawkins, C.J. ... Hutton’s Ambo P.C. 
Hornby R. ......... Walton le Dale P.C. Laneas. 
§ St. George the Mar- 
Horton, John......) tyr R., Southwark Surrey 
Lloyd, Thomas ... Swafield R. Norfolk 
Mandell, Rayson.. Ridgewell V. Essex 
Mathews, J. J...... Melbury Bubb V. Dorset 
Postle, Edward ... Yelverton R. Norfolk 
Roberts, J. ..c.0e+: Buckland P. C, Kent 
Ineumbent of the 
Tatam, W. K...... New Church at > Lancas, 
Oswald- Whistle 

Toye, J- Tescsccsese oe EG i edie 
Tudor, William .., § Movehiqn-in-the- Norfolk 
Tule, J. Cc. Bivéeses Brushford P. a Devon 
Warde, R. ......... Beccles R. Suffolk 


. St. Leonards-on-the- ? 
Widdrington,S. H. } Sea P.C., Hastings \ 


Vout. XIL—Novr. 1837. 
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London 
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Norwich 


Norwich 
York 
Chester 
Winton 
Norwich 
London 
Bristol 


Norwich 
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Chester 
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Norwich 


Exon 


Norwich 
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at the Convocation : 
{Canon Residentiary and 


Convocation. 
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+ Digby, one of the 
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Patron. 


Dean of Exeter. 
Bishop of Oxford. 


Trustees. 


Rev. F. Goforth. 


Bishop of Ely. 
Bishop of Sarum, 
Rev. C. P. Brune. 
D. & C. of Exons 
Trustees. 

Bishop of Noswich. 
Lord Berners, 

R. Sykes, Esq. 

R. Knight, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor. * 
Mrs. 8. Fowlers 
Archbishop of York. 


Vicar of Blackburn. 


Lord Chancellor. ° 


C. & D. of Laneas. 
Cath. Hall, Camb. 
Earl of Iichester. 
Lord Chanecller. 
Abp, of Canterbury 


Bishop of Exeter. 


Mar. of Cholmondeley 


Bishop of Exeter, by 
reason of lapse. 

Sir E.. Kerrison. 

Rev. W. Greenlaw. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese, Patron. 
Beesby R. and Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 
Batten, J. H....... Gretford R. w. Wils- 
thorpe C. 


Baylis, J. C. ...... C. of Stock & Bradley and Dormson, Worcestershire. 
Bowen, N. C....... Ballyfeard V., Ireland. 

{ St. Mary P. C., Bir- 
Burn, Edward ... ) mingham 


Cape, 'T. sccsccescces., Berner ¥. 


Warwick L. & C. Trustees. 
W. York York 


Lord Chancellor. 


Chamberlaine, G. it Wevueeth Pie. Dorset Bristol Bp. of Winchester. 
Chester, C.......... Rettendon R. Essex London Bishop of Ely. 


Collis, John ...... Jamaica. 
Crawford, J. ...... Athleage, co. Roscommon, Ireland. 


Yelverton R. w. Al-? Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor. 
pington R., and \ 


Corpor. of Norwich, 


EON, De D+ ccccccees Seething P. C. and " 
) MundhamSt. Ethel- " 
red P.C. w. St. Peter 
Doddington R. and Lincoln = Lineoln Colonel Jarvise. 
Fenton, James ... 4 Althorpe R.w. Am- ; rs 
’ ? aed C. : The King. 
Gordon, William,. Elgin. 4 
Johnson, G. M.... Kineton C. ch 


Lowndes, Robert, § North Crawley R. & Bucks Lincoln Miss Duncombe. 

j Mee. «asf Lord Chancellor. 

Lundie, W. S. .... Spittal House. 

Nelson, W.......... Gressingham P. C, Lancas.. Chester VV. of Lancaster. 

Richardson, W.... Hutton’s Ambo P.C, W. York York Archbishop of York. 
. . Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Smith, Richard ... Staveley R. ‘ Derby L. & C. Duke of Devonshire. 

Stewart, J.C., DD. Lord Bishop of Quebec 

Williams, B. T..... C. of St. Mathew’s, Demerara. 


IRELAND. 
PREFERMENTS, 


The Rev. E. G. Carr, to the Curacy of Inch St. Lawrence 
The Rev. A. Wynne, to the Living of St. Peter’s, Drogheda. 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rey. 


P. Mooney, Curate of Drogheda, to the Living of Clonegall. 

John R. Barnes, to the Curacy of Drumcondra, diocese of Meath. 

C. C. Beresford, Vicar of Drumlane, to the Rectory of Ballieborough. 
Grey Percival L’Estrange, to the Living of Drumlane. 

William H. Neligan, A.B., to the Curacy of St. Mary’s Shandon, Cork. 
W. Day, to the Perpetual Curacy of Templebrady. 

A. W. Colthurst, to the Curacy of St. Peter’s, in Cork. 

W. Walker, Cork, to the Curacy of Castlehyde, Cork. 

Thomas Atkinson, to the Perpetual Curacy of Toem. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Archibald Clerk, to the church at Aucharacle, in the parish of ‘Kilchoan, 
island of Finnan, in the presbytery of Mull, and shire of Argyle. 

The Rev. Roderick M‘Leod, to the church and parish of Snizort, in the isle and 
presbytery of Skye. 

The Rev. Alex. Topp, to the church and parish of Elgin, in the presbytery of Elgin 
and shire of Moray. 

The Rev. John Kyrle, to the church and parish of Arbilot, Forlar. 
The Rev. Andrew Kessen, to the united parishes of Kinloch and Lethendy. 
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NEWS. 





OXFORD. 


October 13. 


Lincoln College. — Two Fetrowsnuips, 
One Exutpirion, and One Scuorarsuip, 
are now vacant, and will be filled up on 
Monday, the 6th of November next. The 
Fellowships are confined to natives of the 
County of Lincoln. Candidates for the 
exhibition must be natives of the diocese 
of Durham; or in default of such, of 
llowdenshire or Northallertonshire, in the 
county of York ; or of Leicestershire, par- 
ticularly of the parish of Newbold Verdun ; 
or of the counties of Northampton and 
Oxford. The Scholarship is without limi- 
tation. Candidates must present to the 
Rector testimonials of good conduct on or 
before Monday, November Ist. Candidates 
for the Fellowship and the Exhibition must 
at the same time produce certificates of 
the place of their birth. 


The Candidates for Holy Orders who 
have given notice of their desire to be or- 
dained by the Lord Bishop of Oxford, on 
Sunday, December 24th, are required to 
deliver their testimonials and certificates 
to the Archdeacon, at Christ Church, on 
or before Saturday, November 18th. The 
Archdeacon will examine the Candidates 
for Deacon’s Orders at Christ Church, on 
Monday, December 18th, at ten o’clock ; 
and he will examine the Candidates for 
Priest's Orders on Wednesday, December 
20th, at ten o’clock.—Christ Church, Oct. 
lith, 1856. 


On Saturday last, the Rev. A. T. Gil- 
bert, D.D., Principal of Brasennose Col- 
lege, having been re-nominated Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, took the 
ouths of office, in full convocation, and en. 
tered upon the duties of the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship for the second year, with the 
accustomed solemnities.—The following 
Ileads of Houses were afterwards nomi- 
nated by the new Vice-Chancellor to act 
as Pro-Vice-Chancellors during bis ab- 
sence from the University, viz. :— 

Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol; Dr. 
Jones, Rector of Exeter; Dr. Bridges, 
President of Corpus; Dr. Marsham, War- 
den of Merton. 

On Tuesday last, being the first day of 
Michaelmas ‘Term, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Vasier of Arts— Rev. C. G. Owen, 
Queen's. 





Bachelor of Arts—Rev. E. J. Gosling, 
Magdalen Hall. 

The Boden Professor of Sanserit will 
commence his lectures on the 23rd inst., 
and continue them on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, at the Shonda at 
two o'clock. 

The Professor of Political Economy pro- 
poses to commence a course of lectures on 
the subject of Legislative Provision for 
the Poor in Ireland, on Monday, the 28rd 
inst., at two o’clock (by permission of the 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy), 
in Mr. Rigaud’s room at the Clarendon. 

Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting graces and conferring 
degrees, on the following days in the en- 
suing Term, viz, :— 

Nov. Thursday, 9 
— Thursday, 16 
— Thursday, 23 
Dec. Friday, 1 
— Thursday, 7 
— Monday, 18 


No person will, on any account, be ad- 
mitted as a candidate for the Degree of 
P.A., or M.A., or for those of B.C.L., or 
B. Med. (without proceeding through 
Arts), whose name is not entered in the 
book, kept for that purpose at the Vice- 
Chancellor’s house, on or before the day 
preceding the day of congregation. 

——— 


CAMBRIDGE, 
October 7. 

There will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days ot the ensuing Michaelmas 
term :— 
Wednesday, Nov. 
Wednesday, — 15, at eleven. 
Wednesday, — 29, at eleven. 
Wednesday, Dec. 13, at eleven. 
Saturday, — 16,(endof term) atten. 


1, at eleven, 


On Monday last, the following gentle- 
men of Trinity College, Bachelors of Arts, 
were elected Fellows of that Society :— 
G. Harris, J. Grote, A. Merivale, J. 
Cooper, S. 8. Greatheed. 


October 14, 

On Tuesday last, the 10th inst., being 
the first day of term, the following gentle- 
men were elected University Officers :— 

Proctors — Kev. E, 
Christ’s; Rev. J. 
John’s. 


Baines, M.A., 
H, Evans, M.A., St. 
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Moederators—Rer. E. Steventon, M.A., 
Corpus Christi; Rev. Professor W. H. 
Miller, M.A., St. Jobn's. 

Scrutators — Rev. J. Saunders, B.D., 
Sidney Sussex; Rev. G. F. Nicholas, 
N.A., King’s. 

Terors—T. B. Barcham, M. A., Trinity ; 
Rev. R. Birkett, M.A., Emmanuel. 

At the same congregation, the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upoa C. 
George, of St. Jobn’s. 

On Thursday last, the following gentle- 
men were appointed The Ceput for the en- 
suing year :-— 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

G. Archdall, D.D., Master of Emman. 
— Divinity. 

J. W. Geldart, D.C.L., Trinity ball— 
Law. 

J.T. Woodhouse, M. D., Caius— Physic. 

H. Arlett, M.A., Pembroke— Sen. Non 
Regent. 

E. H. Browne, M.A., Downing—Sen. 
Regent. 

‘The Fitzwilliam syndicate have just 
issued the following report to the senate :— 

** That Messrs. Robert Hicks and Son, 
builders, bave offered to complete the 
whole work of building the carcase of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, according to the 
drawings and specification of Mr. Basevi, 
for the sum of 33,262/. The Syndics 
having compared this tender with the 
others, which have been sent in, beg leave 
to recommend the Senate to accept the 
same on the production of proper se- 
curities.”” 

A grace to confirm the above report will 
be offered at the congregation on Wednes- 
day next, the 18th inst. 


October 21. 
The Vice-Chancellor bas given notice 


UNIVERSITY NEWs. 


of bis intention to lay the first stone of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, on Thursday, 
the 2nd of November next. 


At acongregation on Wednesday last, 
the followimg degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—H. Richardson, Trin- 
ity ; A. Turnor, Trinity ; W. H. Oldfield, 
St. Joha’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. S. Bruere, Jesus ; 
kK. B. Skeete, Caius. 

The Rev. J. Baldwin, M.A., of Christ's 
College, and the Rev. T. Lund, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, were appointed Pro- 
Proctors ; and Mr. E. Chadwick, of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, was admitted ad 
eundem of this University. 

At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the senate :— 

To affix the seal to a Power-of-Attorney 
enabling Mr. Jobn Cole of London to re- 
ceive from the Accountant General of the 
Court of Chancery the balance of money 
due to the University in the settlement 
with the Master and Fellows of Peter- 
house respecting the purchase and ex- 
change of ground for the site of the Fitz 
william Museum. 

To affix the sesl to the contract made 
with Messrs. Rigby, for building the 

New Library, pursuant to the grace of 
July 6, 1857. 

To affix the seal to two several leases of 
the tithes and of the glebe of Burwell 
rectory, pursuant to the grace of June 
22, 18357. 

To appoint H. H. Bernard, Hebrew 
Teacher, in the room of J. Crool, deceased, 
with the usual salary of 335i. 

The grace to confirm the report of the 
Fitzwilliam Syndicate was withdrawn, in 
consequence of Messrs. Hicks, the build- 
ers, having thrown up their contract. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. W. 
Streatfield, Eastham V., Essex (of twins); 
of Rev. R. W. Jelf, Berlin; of Rev. T. 
Woodruff, Somerby, near Grantham ; of 
Rev. Sir J. H. Seymour, Bart., North- 
church ; of Rev. H. P. Ebrington, Bath 
(still born); of Rev. T. B. Webb, Weo- 
bley V., Herefordshire; of Rev. C. J.Ca- 
midge, Nether Poppleton P., Yorkshire ; 
of Rev. F. Custance, Ripponden P., 
Yorkshire; of Rev. J. F. B. Hooper, 
Upton Waren R., Worcestershire; of 


Rev. T. Powell, Turnastone R., Here- 
fordshire; of Rev. S. Fox, Morley R., 
Derbyshire ; of Rev. J. Ward, Great Bed- 
win V.; of Rev. B. Waller, Burton in 
Kendal V.; of Rev. W. Mason, Norman- 
ton, Yorkshire; of Rev. W. 1,. Isaac, 
Pirton R.; of Rev. W. L. Buckle, Ban- 
stead V., Surrey; of Rev. J. W. Peers, 
Shoreham; of Rev. W. J. Hall, Amen 
court, St. Paul's (still born) ; of Rev. W. 
M. S. Marriott, Horsmonden R., Kent; 


of Rev. E. Sunderland, Messingham ; of 


Rev. J. H, Talbot, Clifton R., near Olney ; 
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BIRTHS AND 


of Rev. W. Harries, v. of Amroth ; of Rer. 
J. G. Dowling, r. of St. Mary de Crypt, 
Gloucester. 

Of Deughters—The lady of the Rev. 
W. L. Giradot, Kington R., Dorset; of 
Rev. E. D. Wickbam, Godstone ; of Rev. 
J. Sandford, Dunchureh V.; of Rev. R. 
D. Buttemer, Whitchurch, Hants ; of Rev. 
F. Rebinsen, Beybroke House, Oxford- 
shire; of Rev. R. P. Blake, Stoke, next 
Guilferd ; of Rev. G. EB. Gillett, Waltham 
R., Leicestershire ; of Rev. J. P. Light- 
foot, Wootton R., Northamptonshire ; of 
Rey. E. Owen, Woodford Wells ; of Rev. 
H. Gray, Almondshury ; of Hon. and Rev. 
C. Dundas, Great Henny R. ; of Rev, G. 
E. Jepp, Ashborne, Derbyshire ; of Rev. 
J. A. D. Meakin, Speen, Berks ; of Rev. 
W. Walter, Bonby V., Lincolnshire; of 
Rev. J. L. Popham, Chilton R., Wilts ; 
of Rev. W. Birley, Ingleton Lodge, 
Poulton le Fylde; of Rev. A. Short, Ra- 
veusthorpe YV., Northamptonshire; of 
Rev. J. L. Warner, High Grove, Wal- 
singham , of Rev. J. Hughes, Coddington 
R., Herefordshire; of Rev. T. Hayne, 
Rastrick P.C., Yorkshire; of Rev. A. 
Loftus, Finacham R., Norfolk ; of Rev. H. 
V. Elliott, Brighton; of Rev. E. D. 
Wickham, Godstove; of Rev. C. Davy, 
Parkstone; of Rev. J. Gould, Luckham 
R. ; of Rev. J.C. Pring, New College, 
Oxon, 

MARRIAGES. 

Rev. S. L. Harris, of Falkenham, Suf- 
folk,to Emily, youngest d. of the late Mr. 
C. Hope, of Upper Clapton; Rev. F. 
Maurice, to Anna, younger d. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. C. Barton, of the second Life 
Guards; Rev. J. Wakefield, of Park- 
fields, Derby, to Caroline, d. of the late 
Rev. M. Carthew, v. of Mattisball, Nor- 
folk ; of Rev. T. H. Bunbury, to Mary, 
second d.of the late Mr. Bell, of Not- 
tingham; Rev. J. L. Richards, r. of 
Bushy, Herts, to Frances Elizabeth, second 
d. of the Rev. J. W. Baugh, r. of Ripple, 
and Chancellor of Bristol; Rev. S. J. 
Etty, v. of Wootton St. Lawrence, Hants, 
to Jane, fifth d. of the Rev. J. Peers, p.c. 
of Lane End, Bucks; Rev. J. G. Lloyd, 
of Trowscoed Hall, Montgomeryshire, to 
Mrs. Petherick, of Exmouth Lodge, 
Leckhampton ; Rev. C. Hewett, third son 
of the Right Hon. Gen, Sir George Hew- 
ett, Bart., G.C.B., to Frances Sophia, 
fourth d. of the late C. W. Cater, Esq., of 
Guilford-street, London ; Rev. H. Browne, 
r. of Earnley, Sussex, to Octavia Hooker 
Irene, youngest d, of the Rev. M. Dodd, 
M.A., r. of Fordham, Essex; Rev. A. 
Rigg, B.A., to Elizabeth, eldest d. of J. 
Kendrick, M.D., of Warrington; Rev. 
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T. Bowman, B.A., of Deane, near, Bolten, 
to Jane, second d. of the late Rew, J, 
Druitt, v. of Denn, lreland; Rev..T. 
Chambers, of Barrow-upon-Soar, Leices- 
tershire, to Louisa, d. of G. Simpson, 
Esq., of Mornington Crescent, London ; 
Rev. G. Moody, of St. Jeba’s College, 
Cambridge, to Elizabeth, d. of J. B. Not- 
tidge, Esq., of Caton; Rev. N. Johnston, 
of Killyman, to Anna, d. of W. Baillie, 
Esq., of Towe, Down, Ireland; Rev. W. 
Scott, B.A., Michel Scholar of Queen's 
Col., Oxon, to Marg. Louisa, d. of Charles, 
and granddaughter of the late Rev. W. 
Beloe, r. of Allballows, London Wall; 
Rev. C. S. Twisleton, r. of Ashow and 
Whitnash, Warwick, to Caroline, eldest 
d. of the late R. Carr, Esq., of Park-crea- 
cent, London, and of Stannington, Nor- 
thumberland; Rev. T. Staniforth, r, of 
Boltonby-Bolland, Cfaven, to Harriet, 
second d. of C, H. Turner, Esq., of Rook's 
Nest, Surrey ; Rev. B. Powell, M.A,, of 
Oriel College, and Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, to Charlotte, youngest d, of the 
late W. Pope, Esq., of Hillingdon, Mid- 
dlesex, and sister-in-law of bis Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin; Rev. G, E. Brux- 
ner, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxon, and of 
Harlow, Essex, to Sophia, only d, of the 
late N. Baird, Esq., of Edinburgh and St. 
Petersburgh; Rev. B. Faussett, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxon, eldest 
son of the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
to Helena Caroline, youngest d. of Sir J. 
Trevelyan, Bart.; Rev. J.C. Robertson, 
M.A, of University College, Oxon, to 
Elizabeth, eldest d. of G. Cunningham, 
Esq., of Trelawney, Lsland of Jamaica, and 
of Lansdowne-crescent, Bath; Rev. C, 
Ley, v. of Beere Regis, Dorsetshire, to 
Lucretia, second d. of J. Dayman, Esq., 
of Mambury, Devonshire ; Rev. M. HL 
Vine, B.A., c. of Beckenham, Kent, to 
Caroline, second d, of J. Carnell, Esq., 
of West Peckham; Rev. H. C. Philpott, 
N.A., of St. John’s College, Oxon, and of 
Severn Stoke, to Anne, third d. of B. G, 
Kent, Esq., of Levant Lodge; Rev. H. 
Busfield, to Margaret Hey, youngest d. 
of Lieut.-Col. Macleon, of Suany Bank, 
North Briton; Rev. J. C. Glaves, B.A., 
v. of Laxton, Northamptonshire, to Sophia, 
only surviving d. of the late Captain 
Clarke, of Selby ; Rev. H. Halls, B.A., 
of Bobbington, Staffordshire, to Harriet, 
third d. of the late R. Latten, Esq., of 
Colchester; Rev. T. Ainsworth, to Anne, 
only d. of J. Ainsworth, Esq., of Man- 
chester; Rev. J. R. Nicholas, of Tre- 
castle, to Mary Anne, second d. of the 
Rev. D. Willams, of Builth; Rev. R. 
W. Close, of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
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second son of Major Close, R.A., to 
Caroline Elizabeth, eldest d. of B. Coles, 
Esq., of Frognall ; Rev. R. C. Savage, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of 
Tamworth, to Emma, third d. of P. Storr, 
Soe ot Beckenbam ; Rey. T. Winter, r. 
of Daylesford, to Maria, niece of the late 
Mrs. Hastings, of Daylesford, Worcester- 
shire; Rey. G. H. Davis, of Weymouth, 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


to Susan Ann, second d. of C, Spurden, 
Esq., of Friday-street, London; Rev, H. 
Knowles, c. of Knowsley, to Margaret 
Scudamore, d. of W. Coleman, Esq., of 
Poulton-le-Fylde; Rev. D. Jeffroy, of 
Greyabbey, to Rosanna, eldest d. of Mr. 
J. Semple; Rev. M. Shepherd, to Miss 
Underwood, d. of the vy. of Ross. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimon1a.s or Respect to Ciercy. 
—The following clergymen have been pre- 
sented by their parishioners with pieces of 
plate, &c. :— 

Rev. G. Dowall, curate of Lewannick, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. F. Upjohn, curate of Fenstanton 
and Hilton, in the county of Huntingdon. 
Rev. W. Ray, St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

Rey. J. Smith, High Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Manchester, (by his 
pupils. ) 

tev.W. Bawdwen, curate of St. Helen’s, 
a purse of gold, amounting to 50/., and an 
elegantly bound copy of ‘‘ Scott’s Com- 
mentary.” 

Rev, W. Mudge, of Eastington, Glou- 
cestershire, a gown, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Campripcr. — New University Lr- 
pRARY.—The first stone of this building 
was laid by the vice-chancellor, on Friday, 
Sept. 29th; the ceremony was strictly pri- 
vate. The rev. the vice-chancellor was 
accompanied only by the master of Jesus 
College, the vice-master of Trinity, the 
registrary, the senior proctor, Professor 
Peacock, the Rev. Mr. Whewell, and 
two or three other members of the senate. 
The stone having been deposited in the 
usual form, the vice-chancellor expressed 
a hope that the blessing of Almighty God 
might descend upon the building, that it 
might be the means of exalting bis ho- 
nour, and tend to the propagation of the 
Christian religion.— Camb. Chron. 

CHESHIRE. 

Deatu or Lapy Vernon, Viscountess 
Buixerey.— The death of this distin- 
guished lady has cast a gloom over the 
town and neighbourhood of Stockport, of 
which she was lady of the manor, and the 
greatest benefactress that ever blessed the 
place, ‘The peculiar circumstances that 


entitle the memory of this truly noble lady 


to the grateful remembrance of the town 
of Stockport are too numerous to mention ; 
the last year’s benevolences will give the 
best history of those proceedings, and 
shew how the wealth this lady possessed 
was made a blessing to all about her who 
required its aid, In addition to large sums 
to every public charity, her ladyship gave 
5002. to build a free school, and the land 
on which to erect it, to the parish of St. 
Thomas; the land on which to build the 
infirmary, and 250/, towards the building 
fund ; the lands and grounds on which the 
free grammar school is built, and 300), ; 
53,0001, to build and endow a church at 
Edgeley ; 1,000/. to build that at Hand- 
ford, and 500/. to Norbury. In private 
charities Lady Vernon annually gave away 
8,000/. She built and endowed several! 
rows of cottages, to be given to decayed 
inbabitants of this town and their widows. 
One prevailing characteristic of this good 
lady’s private charities is, that her death 
alone has revealed their extent, ber strict- 
est injunction to those receiving her 
bounty being, that it should never be dis- 
closed.—Stockport Advertiser. 


CORNWALL, 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Liskeard Brauch Pastoral-Aid Society, it 
was announced that the parent society 
had agreed to grant 50/. towards an as- 
sistant-curate for the vicarage of Liskeard. 
Two episcopal chapels are about to be 
erected, one at each end, in this large 
parish.—Cornubian. 


DERBYSHIRE. ‘ 


In expectation of the withdrawal of the 
Rev, G. T. Spencer from bis ministerial 
duties, at St. John’s church, Buxton, con- 
sequent on his being appointed Bishop of 
Madras, the frequenters of that church 
have addressed a respectful petition to his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, praying 
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him to present to that living the Rev. 
Bernard Moore, curate of All Saints, 
Derby, who for some period officiated as 
curate of St. John’s, and in that capacity 
won the hearts of the parishioners. Be- 
sides the above preferment, the valuable 
livings of Staveley and Edensor, and the 
chaplaincy to his grace, are all now vacant, 
and in the gift of the Duke of Devonshire. 
— Derbyshire Courier. 

On Saturday morning, Sept. 30th, on 
opening Breadsall church to prepare it for 
public worship on the following day, it 
was found that the roof of the building had 
fallen in, smashing to pieces the pews, 
pulpit, &c., beneath it. The roof had been 
newly put up within seven years, but ina 
most unworkmanlike manner. The prin- 
cipal cross-beam which supported the 
weight of the other beams, the giving way 
of which caused the accident, was only 
composed of Scotch fir. Most providen- 
tially the accident happened on a week- 
day, or the loss of life in this crowded 

arish might have been dreadful, —Derby 

lercury. 

Livinc or Sravetrey. —A rumour is 
prevalent that the vacant rectory of Stave- 
ley is likely to be filled by a brother of 
Lord Waterpark, at present a curate at 
St. James’s, London.— Derbyshire Courier. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Tue Rev. Dre. Carwitnry.—In con- 
sequence of what passed at the election of 
convocation clerks, and the expressions 
made use of by this gentleman at the close 
of his speech on that occasion with refer- 
ence to the expulsion of the bishops from 
the House of Lords, as reported by us at 
the time, he has tendered the resignation 
of his office of archdeacon’s official, which 
has been accepted by the Archdeacon of 
Exeter, the Rev. John Moore Stevens,— 
Exeter Post. 

DORSETSHIRE, 


We feel the greatest pleasure in under- 
standing that the Ven. the Archdeacon 
Buckle, who has been lately instituted to 
the living of Upway, Dorset, has inti- 
mated to his parishioners, and much to 
their gratification, his intention of opening 
the parish church for two full services 
every Sunday in future, an example es- 
pecially deserving general imitation.— 
Bristol Mirror, 


DURHAM. 

The Bishop of Durham held a confirma- 
tion at Hexham, October 3rd, when up- 
wards of six hundred young persons were 
confirmed ; and on Wednesday, the vene- 
rable prelate held a visitation of the clergy, 


being the first visitation since Hexham 
was annexed to the see of Durham,.— 
Durham Advertiser. | 

The clergy of the diocese of Durham, at 
their last meeting, memorialized the Arch. 
bishop of York against the registration of 
births and deaths ; and also against that 
portion of the Marriage Act doing awa 
with the religious ceremony in that ritual. 
—Tyne Mercury. 

Trixtry Cuapet, Garesngap.—-( From 
a Correspondent.)—This beautiful speci- 
men of early English architecture, upon a 
scale of small dimensions, was erected 
about the year 1245, and endowed by 
Nicholas Farnham, bishop of Durham. In 
the year 1448 this institution was appro- 
priated by Bishop Neville to the prioress 
and convent of nuns of St. Bartholomew, 
in Newcastle, and it was surrendered to 
King Henry the Eighth, in 1540, by Agnes 
Lawson, the prioress, and her chapter of 
nine nuns, Since that time, there is no 
proof that divine service has been per- 
formed in the chapel, and it gradually fell 
to decay, and was perbaps injured in 1745, 
in the popular tumult which destroyed the 
house of Mr. Riddell, a Roman catholic, 
adjoining the chapel. Cuthbert Elleson, 
Esq., of Hebburn Hall, made a free dona- 
tion of the site and remains of the chapel, 
and also of a plot of ground for buildin 
school-rooms, capable of holding 800 cbil- 
dren, to the rector and churchwardens of 
Gateshead for ever ; and a liberal subscrip- 
tion of about 1,000/. (including a donation 
of 1002. from Mrs. Elleson) has been raised 
by the parishioners of Gateshead and other 
contributors for repairing this edifice; the 
rector of Gateshead giving 40/. per annum 
towards the endowment. ‘The restoration 
has been completed under the direction of 
Mr. Dobson, architect; and windows of 
stained glass have been fixed at the east 
end by Mr. Wailes. 

On Sunday, October 15th, the Trinity 
chapel was opened for divine service, ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of Eng- 
land. The Lord Bishop of Durham de- 
livered an impressive and elegant dis- 
course to a very full congregation ; after 
which a collection was made to the amount 
of 43/, 5s. in aid of the funds for repairing 
and fitting up the chapel. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


New Cuvurcu at Cuettennam.—The 
foundation-stone of a new church, to be 
called Christ church, was laid on Tuesday, 
October 10th, by the Rev. Francis Close, 
on a plot of ground distant not many yards 
from Lansdowne-terrace. There was anim. 
mense concourse of people. This church, 
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the fifth erected within the last few years, 
is built in shares, an A aso for the 
pom being secured by a ground-rent 
on the pews. —Gloucester Gan 

Batsrot Carneprat.—We hear that 
it is in contemplation, under the auspices 
of our mg ye om diocesan, to en- 
large our cathedral westward.— Bristol 
Journal. 

A meeting of the clergy and laity of 
Cheltenham and its vicinity took place a 
few days since, when it was resolved to 
form a district committee for the deanery 
of Winchcomb, to co-operate with the So- 
ciety for promoting the Employment of 
additional Curates in populous places.— 
Bath Gazette. 


Tue New Recistration Act. — The 
following correspondence is at least cu- 
rious, and may prove valuable :— 

Sir,—lI request the favour of you to in- 
form me if a clergyman of the established 
church can legally refuse to bury the corpse 
of a parishioner, if, at the time of the 
funeral, the registrar's certificate has not 
been obtained. 1 also request you will 
furnish me with a copy of the proper form 
for a certificate of burial, to be transmitted 
by the officiating minister to the registrar, 
when his certificate has not been provided. 
I beg to remain, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, R. B. Piumperne, P. Curate, 


_ Forthampton, Tewkesbury, Oct. 7, 1837. 


Gen. Reg. Office, Oct. 10, 1837. 
Sir,—I am directed by the registrar- 
general to acknowledge your letter of the 
7th inst., andto inform you that he regrets 
he cannot officially reply to your question, 
and also that the Registration Act does 
not prescribe the form in which notice of 
burial shall be given by the clergyman to 
the registrar. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, E. Conroy. 
Rev. R. B. Plumptre, 


Forthampton, Tewkesbury. 
—Gloucester Chron. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

A few friends of the Rev. Chas. Ecker- 
sall, late curate of St. Philip's church, 
Birmingham, have testified their regard to 
that gentleman by contributing towards a 
fund he is raising for the enlargement of 
his church at» Farnborough, Hants, of 
which parish he isnow rector. It appears 
there is a population of five or six hundred 
souls in a hamlet out of the parish, but 
in the immediate neighbourhood of bis 
church, who are five miles distant from 
their own place of worship; and it is for 
the accommodation of this population that 
Mr. Eckersall is making an effort to in- 
crease the capacity of his own church. 





Ata meeting at Dee's hotel of a few of his 
friends, the rev. gentleman expressed his 
deep sense of their kindness in thus step. 
ping forward in aid of his benevolent de- 
sign, and mentioned that from 30. to 40). 
had been already raised through their 
means, — Worcester Guardian. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Tue Brsnor or Hererorn.—The cere- 
mony of confirming the election of Dr. 
Musgrave, as Bishop of Hereford, took 
place on Saturday morning, Sept. 30th, in 
Bow church. The consecration was per- 
formed on Sunday morning, in the private 
chapel at Lambeth-palace. The Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury was attended by the 
Bishops of London, Ely, and Chichester, 
The Queen’s mandate was read, and the 
bishop elect (Dr. Musgrave) was pre- 
sented by the Bishops of Ely and Chi- 
chester, and having taken the usual oaths, 
and answered the usual questions, received 
the imposition of hands.— Morning Herald, 


LANCASHIRE, 

Biacxsurn.—tThe first stone of a new 
church in Blackburn, intended to be con- 
secrated and dedicated to the eternal, holy, 
and undivided Trinity, was laid on Thurs- 
day, Oct. Sth, by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, with the usual 
forms and ceremonies. His lordship de- 
livered an admirable address on the occa- 
sion to the assemblage, as did the Rev. 
Dr. Whittaker, vicar of Blackburn. The 
expense of the fabric will be discharged by 
private subscriptions from the gentry of 
the town and neighbourhood, by collec- 
tions at the parish church, and by the fol- 
lowing grants :—1,500/. from the Queen’s 
Commissioners, 600/. by the Incorpo- 
rated Society for Building Churches, and 
600/. by the Diocesan Society for Build- 
ing Churches,— Leeds Intel, 

Liverpoor. — Prorestant Assocra- 
Tion.—On Wednesday, October 4th, at 
the Amphitheatre in Liverpool, the annual 
meeting of the Protestant Association was 
held. The attendance was numerous, and 
highly respectable. On the platform were 
stationed a number of the most wealthy 
individuals in Liverpool. The proceed- 
ings commenced at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and did not terminate until after 
three in the afternoon.— Liverpool Stand. 


Asuton Cuurcn-rate.—The poll for 
a church-rate for the parish of Ashton- 
under- Line closed on Saturday, Sept. 25rd, 
when the numbers were—For the rate, 
902 ; for the adjournment, 2,280 ; majority 
against the rate, 1,127. This result can 
hardly excite surprise, when it is known 
that in the town of Ashton, according to 
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the statement of the Manchester Statistical 
Seciety, read last week at Liverpool, there 
are no fewer than 1,293 heads of families 
‘making no religious profession ;” and in 
the neighbouring town of Staleybridge, 
1,174 more,—Standard, 

On Monday, October 2nd, Lord Stanley, 
M.P., laid the first stone of a new church, 
to be called St. Saviour’s, at Ashton-in- 
the-Willows, near Wigan, and delivered 
in appropriate speech. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Horhby, rector of Winwick, has contri- 
buted 1,500/. towards the edifice, and 
1,000/. towards the endowment.—Man- 
chester Courier. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Three new [ Roman] catholic chapels will 
be opened this week, with much pomp and 
ceremony. One is situated at Grace Dieu 
manor, another at Mount St. Barnard, and 
the third at Whitwick.— Leicester Standard. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Cuurca-rates.—On September 19th a 
vestry-meeting was held in the church of 
Fishtoft, for the purpose of laying a church- 
rate. A rate of $d. in the pound was pro. 
posed by Mr. Simpson, the churchwarden. 
After an opposition by seven individuals, 
whose joint rates amount to 2/. 14s., at 
the close of the poll the rate was carried 
by ninety-one votes.— Boston Herald. 

The inhabitants of the village of Wilds- 
worth, in the parish of Laughton, Lincoln- 
shire, being three miles distant from the 
parish church, the owner of the estate, 
Lady Gordon, granted land for the site 
of a chapel-of-ease ; and came forward 
most liberally, in conjunction with several 
other benevolent individuals, to defray the 
expense of its erection. On Monday, the 
2nd instant, the laying the foundation- 
stone took place in the presence of all the 
inhabitants, and several of the neighbour- 
ing clergy and gentry.— Doncaster Chron. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Krxo's Cottece.—A very interesting 
lecture on the Oriental languages was 
given on Thursday, Oct, 12th, by Profes- 
sor Duncan Forbes, in the theatre of 
King’s College. The learned professor 
expatiated on the importance of a know- 
Sadie of the Arabic, the Hebrew, and the 
languages of Asia, to the biblical scholar, 
the antiquary, and historian. The lecture 
was very well attended. Several oriental 
scholars were amongst the auditors. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to sig- 
nify to the council that she takes a warm 
interest in the prosperity of the institu- 
tion, and has commanded that her name 
shall be recorded as its patroness.— Times, 


Vo. X11.— Nov. 1837. 





The foundation-stone of the new chapel. 
of-ease for the parish of St. Bride, Fleet- 


street, was laid near yp sr uesnennans. 
Oct. Srd, by the. Lord Mayor, with. the 
usual ceremonies, in the presence of a 
large assemblage of ladies and 

The Rey, Thomas Dale, (accompanied by 
a large body of clergy,) the rector, was 
present, and offered up a prayer suitable 
to the occasion, The am 5 which is 
dedicated to.the Holy Trinity, will be 
capable of holding about 1,100 

The ground for the site was given by the 
Goldsmith’s Company, through the instru- 
mentality of Alderman Copeland, the late 
Lord Mayor ; and his present lordship has 
subscribed handsomely towards its erec- 
tion, besides giving 25 guineas towards 
the fund at present being raised for the 
endowment.— Herald. 

Two churches have been contracted for 
in the parish of Islington ; one of them to 
be built of the Grecian order, in the Hol- 
loway-road, under the direction of Messrs, 
Inwood and Clifton. Amount of tender 
about 2,900/, The other church is to be 
built in the Gothic style, with a bell-turret, 
and vaults, in the Caledonian-road, near 
King’s-cross, under the direction of W, 
Trees, Esq. Amount of tender under 
3,2001,— Ibid. | 

Consecration or St, Mary's Carpet, 
—The new chapel in Vincent-square, 
Westminster, called St, Mary's chapel, 
a chapel-of-ease to St. John’s, the Evange- 
list, was on Thursday, October 5th, conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London.—Morn. 
Post.—Fifty pounds was collected at the 
doors in aid of the schools.in the parish, 
although no subscription had been. an- 
nounced. The neighbourhood in which 
this church is built is crowded, In the 
list of grants and subscriptions ward 
the building of this chapel appear the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster (who 
give the ground); the Church Commis- 
sioners, 3,0001.; the Society for Build- 
ing Churches and Chapels, 500/. ; Lord 
Glenelg, 20¢.; Lord Bexley, 1001, in 
addition to which his lordship has pre- 
sented the sacramenta! plate; Miss Van- 
sittart, 50/.; the Rev. H. H. Edwards 
(late rector of St. John’s), 150/. ; Joshua 
Watson, Esq., 100/.; Lord Farnborough, 
507.; William Evans, Esq., of Milbank, 
251.; W. A. White, Esq., 20/.; John 

Rickman, Esq., 15/., &e. 

The dean and chapter of Westminster 
have given instructions for a church to be 
erected at Kensington Gore, at their ex- 
pense, for the accommodation of their 
numerous tenants in that neighbourhood. 
— Herald. 
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Two new churehes aré now being erected 
in Chelsva—one in the nursery-ground at 
the -baeck of Hans-place; the other in 
Paradise-row, opposite the gardens be- 
longing to the Apothecaries’ Company. 
The Earl of Cadogan has generously given 
the ground on which the churches are to 
be built. —Times. 

Convocation.—A writ has passed the 
great seal commanding the appearance of 
the prelates and clergy of the province of 
Canterbury to appear in convocation atthe 
cathedral ovek of St. Paul, London, on 
the 16th day of November next.—Herald, 

The Archdeacon of Bombay is on his 
way to this country, to be consecrated 
bishop of that settlement, 

Bisuop or Mapras.—It isin contem- 
plation to appoint the Rev. Mr. Spencer, 
of Buxton, Bishop of Madras. The rev. 
gentleman is, we believe, related by mar- 
riage to Sir Jobn Cam Hobhouse.—Chester 
Gazette. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire has 
subscribed 50/. to the South Sea Mission, 
under the direction of the London Mis- 
sionary Society.— Watchman. 

Loxvon Missionary Society. ~ A 
special general meeting of the directors 
and friends of the above society was held 
in the large room, Exeter Hall, Oct. 17th, 
for the purpose of giving an opportunity 
to several missionaries and their wives, 
amounting to upwards of thirty indivi- 
duals, of taking their public leave of the 
society, previous to their embarking for 
India, South Africa, and the South Sea 
Islands, The meeting was the most nu- 
merous which has assembled in this ball 
during the present year. W. D. Blair, 
Esq., mayor of Bath, took the chair at 11 
o'clock. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rey. Dr. Fletcher, Rev. J. Williams, 
Rev, Dr. Philip, Rev. Mr. Read, and a 
Caffre chief, of the name of Jan Jzadzoe. 
Ile appeared dressed ina military uniform, 
and was going out to be restored, by order 
of tin rsa to his ancestral dominions 
and dignities, The humane determina- 
tion of the government to restore him and 
many other chiefs to their just rights has 
been adopted in consequence of the reso- 
lutions of the aboriginal committee of the 
House of Commons, before which several 
missionaries bad been examined. The 
meeting then separated.— Morn. Herald. 

The receipts of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for the year ending 
April last, amount to 80,542/. 17s. 8d., and 
its expenditure, during the same period, to 

109.4461. 118, 6d. 

Poor Rarsgs.—The following is an ac- 
count of the expenditure for the relief of 
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the poor in the last year, com with 
the highest and lm a ar wee 
authentic accounts have been received, 
and with the year immediately preceding 
the poor-law inquiry, shewing the average 
expenditure per head, according to the 
average increase of the population from 
each census :— 


Year Expend. 
ending Expenditure. Population. per head. 


Mar.1803 . 4,077,891 .. 8,872,980 .. Qs. 2d. 
— 1818 .. 7,870,801 .. 11,400,300 .. 138. 10d, 
— 1832... 7,036,968 .. 13,897,187 .. 10s, 2d, 
— 1837 ., 8,816,750 .. 15,000,000 .. -58. 14, 

Brrr Hovses.—The number of houses 
in England and Wales, licensed under 1 
Wm. IV., c. 64, and 4 and 5 Wm. IV,, 
ce, 15, to sell beer, cider, and perry, by re- 
tail, in 1836, was as follows :—To be con- 
sumed on the premises, 39,100 ; not to be 
consumed on the premises, 5,030 ; to sell 
cider and perry only, 1,608 ; total, 45,738, 
—Statistical Journal. 


NORFOLK. 

Bisnop or Norwicn.—On Tuesday, the 
26th Sept., Dr. Stanley presided at the 
meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Church Missionary Society, and spoke 
earnestly and eloquently in its behalf. On 
Wednesday, at the Bible Society, and on 
Thursday, at the meeting for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, he was pre. 
sent, and took part in the proceedings. 
On Monday evening be was present at the 
temperance festival, at Norwich, at which 
he declared himself a convert to their 
principles. On the morning of the same 
day, his lordship laid the first stone of the 
new infant and British School at Catton ; 
and on Thursday, he received a congratu- 
latory address from the corporation of 
Yarmouth, to which he returned a suitable 
answer.— Norfolk Herald. 

A monument is to be erected to the late 
venerable Bishop of Norwich. A public 
meeting will be held on Thursday, in Nor- 
wich, to forward the object. Lord Mel- 
bourne has given £50, and Sir Francis 
Burdett £20, towards the subscription. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Luptow Bazaan.—This féte has been 
attended with signal success. Nearly 
£800 will accrue from it to the admirable 


purpose of the building and endowment _ 


of the new church on the' Clee Hill.— 
Worcester Guardian, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells, in his 
recently published charge to his clergy, 
after suggesting to them the indispensable 
necessity of personal godliness, as well as 
of “unremitting attention to the good 
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conduct of the people committed to their 
care,” urges upon their attention the duty 
of residing upon their benefices. The 
bishop then presses upon his clergy the 
duties of superintending and directing the 
parochial schools in their respective pa- 
rishes ; of visiting the sick; of having 
Wednesday evening services in the 
churches ; of distributing religious tracts ; 
and of promoting an attention to psalmody. 
Of dissenters, his lordship thus speaks :— 
“If you have, my reverend brethren, dis- 
senters in your parish, 1 would advise you 
to make it a point of conscience. to im- 
press both them as well as the whole con. 
gregation with a true sense of the import- 
ance of the great Christian duty of bro- 
therly love and forbearance one towards 
another. Point out to them the advan- 
tages, and consequently the duty, of con- 
ceding all lesser unessential matters, to 
the attainment of one common public 
worship. But, above all things, abstain 
from casting ridicule or reflections upon 
their tenets or their manners, And, more 
particularly, refrain from charging them 
with opinions which they profess not to 
hold; or imputing consequences which 
do not fairly result from them.” The 
bishop recommends that, where more glebe 
land is attached to a benefice than the 
wants or the convenience of the incum- 
bent require, the superabundant quantity 
be let in small allotments to the indus- 
trious poor: a measure, he says, which 
would be attended with no grees loss 
to the proprietor; whilst it would pro- 
mote, in no small degree, the comfort and 
the good morals of the tenants. The 
whole address breathes throughout a mild 
and moderate spirit; and evinces an 
anxious desire for the increased efficiency 
of the clergy on his lordship’s diocese. 

On Sunday, the 8th Oct., in the parish 
eburch of Buckland St. Mary, near Chard, 
a Roman catholic publicly renounced the 
doctrine of the church of Rome, and en- 
tered into communion with the church of 
England.—Bristel Mirror. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of the proposed chapel of ease, in 
the parish of Midsomer Norton, was per- 
formed on Tuesday the 12th ult., by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mountsandford. 

SUFFOLK. 

On Tuesday, the Srd October, the Rev. 
Ellis Walford, rector of Dallinghoe, gave 
an excellent dinner to the labourers of bis 
parish, in pursuance of a promise made 
them on condition that, instead of spending 
their largess money in the usual wasteful 
way, they would appropriate it to a fund 
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for their use in atime of need, which they 
readily embraced, and enjoyed the. plea- 
sure of participating in the laudable bene- 
volence of their worthy pastor,.—Suffolk 
Chronicle. 


SURREY. 


Queen Adelaide bas presented to the 
parish of Teddington, which abuts on 
Bushy park, £100, towards the erection 
of a parsonage house, —Morning Post. 

The foundation stone of a new church, 
near the commercial docks, lower Rother- 
hithe, was laid on Thursday, 12th Oct., 
by E. G. Barnard, Esq., M. P, for Green- 
wich. This is the second of three new 
churches to be built in this extensive 
parish, the population of which exceeds 
13,000, and is much scattered, Thé parish 
church, two miles distant from this spot, 
is at present the only episcopal place of 
worship.— Herald. 

A church, in the Gothic style, is being 
built in the Kent road, under the direction 
of S. Angel, Esq. Amount of contract, 
£4000. — Ibid. 

A lady in the neighbourhood of Egham 
has given the whole of the compensation 
which she received as a slave owner, 
amounting to a considerable sum, towards 
the endowment of a new church in that 
vicinity, — Watchman. 

(From a Correspondent.) —The com- 
memoration of religious societies, in com- 
munion with the church, within the arch- 
deaconry of Chichester, was held on 
Thursday, the 12th Oct. The societies 
commemorated were those for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Church 
Missionary, that for Promoting Christian- 
ity among the Jews, for National Educa- 
tion, and the association in aid of the 
committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for circulating the 
Scriptures and Liturgy in fen fn Lan- 
guages. The Wiobasdl ais of the day com- 
menced with divine service being cele- 
brated in the cathedral; and it was cheer- 
ing to see the lord bishop surrounded with 
so large a body of bis clergy, in thus eon- 
secrating the whole undertaking. After 
prayers, the very reverend the Dean of 
Chichester explained to the people, in an 
excellent sermon, the object of that day's 
assembly ; and the congregation having 
been dismissed with the apostolical bless. 
ing, a meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
where the reports of the various societies 
were read in the order of their respective 
foundation, and a resolution was unani- 
mously passed ,expressing the satisfaction 
of the meeting at the variety and extent 
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of, the machinery in action, for diffusing 
the knowledge and obedience of the church 
at home and abroad; and recommending 
them to. the support of the church and 
diocese of Chichester, and urgently re- 
ate exertion, and as even yet most 
earfully inadequate to the amount of the 
objects contemplated. After the thanks 
of the meeting had been voted to the very 
reverend the dean for his sermon, to the 
Officers of the various societies, to the 
mayor of Chichester for the use of the 
Town Hall, and to the lord bishop for his 
kindness in presiding, the meeting dis- 
persed, and a collection was made at the 
doors amounting to about 30/., the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be equally divided 
among all the societies. It is impossible 
for us to give any adequate report of the 
proceedings, which embraced nearly the 
whole field of Christian beneficence. Suf- 
fice it to say, that all was conducted in a 
manner most gratifying to every Christian. 
The principle was laid down by the very 
reverend preacher, that although there 
were several societies, yet there was, in 
fact, but one agent, because these societies 
were but the instruments for collecting 
funds to be employed, not by them, sur 
BY THE CuuRcH, in advancement of her 
great objects. ‘The same spirit marked 
the proceedings of the day. It was dis- 
tinctly understood, that it is not (as is 
often said) that the societies establish 
schools, send missionaries, extend Chris- 
tian knowledge, but that they supply those 
worldly instruments which the church 
employs in effecting the purposes for which 
she is divinely commissioned, and which 
no other agent can, without presumption, 
undertake ; while the silver and gold, 
the mere earthly instruments of power, 
may lawfully be collected by bodies of 
human origin, and when offered by the 
church of God to her Divine Author can- 
not but bring down a blessing upon her 
and them. It was in this view that the 
meeting gave us the greatest pleasure, 
because we saw the diocesan, the appointed 
centre and origin of all church union, sur- 
rounded by his clergy and his flock, and 
affectionately instructing them in the’ trae 
missionar character of the church, which 
is pledged to communicate the knowledge 
and sacraments of the gospel to all, both 
at home and abroad, We were glad to 
learn, from several intimations, that an in- 
stitution is to be established by his lord- 
ship for an additional supply of clergy and 
churches, greatly needed in many parts of 
this diocese, but most urgently by the 
country at large. We trust that the union 
here first exhibited in this diocese will be 
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carried out throughout this and every 
other portion of the church. 
Rervsat or Cuurcu-Rates,—In con- 
sequence of the refusal of the radicals of 
Christ Church, Surrey, to grant a churech- 
rate for the necessary expenses attendant 
on the performance of divine service in the 
parish church, and the legal disbursements 
of the churchwardens, the pew openers 
and others have been discharged, and the 
evening service has been discontinued, 
there being no funds to defray the expense 
of lighting the sacred edifice, which is in 
a very dirty and dilapidated condition, and 
stan eatly in need of cleansing and re- 
pairs. The clock, one of the most useful and 
public in the kingdom—there being four 
dials to denote the time on the tower—has 
been for some time at a stand-still, to the 
gteat inconvenience of the parishioners ; 
and the chiming of the bells previous to 
the commencement of divine service, and 
at early service on the Sabbath day, has 
been stopped. It is believed that the 
churchwardens will be compelled to let the 
pews and seats, to raise funds for the ex- 
penses of their office, in which case a great 
many poor individuals, who have hitherto 
been provided with seats in the church 
without expense, will be deprived of the 
means of worshipping their Maker, and 
offering up their prayers with their more 
wealthy neighbours, The parish of Christ 
Church is entirely free from tithe and ec- 
clesiastical imposts of every description, 
except a halfpenny minister's rate, which 
produces only £60 a year. By an act of 
Charles II., the parish of St. Saviour’s, of 
which Christ Church was then a part, was 
exempted from tithes ; and in lieu thereof, 
it was enacted that it should be lawful to 
make a rate for the support of two chap- 
lains, and the keeping the church in re- 
pair. Notwithstanding this statute, both 
parishes have refused to make church- 
rates, or pay the ealaries (£200) of the 
chaplains of St. Saviour’s.—Standard. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


At a meeting of the committee of the 
Lichfield and Coventry Diocesan Church 
Building Society, held at Lichfield on 
Wednesday last, the following sums were 
granted :—Cheedle, 2001., in addition to a 
former grant of 500/.; Chesterton, 400/.; 
Moreton, 150/.; Milwich, 13/. 5s. The 
bishop declared his intention of building a 
parsonage house at Moreton, at bis own 
expense, 

Macniricent Girt.—The Rey. Dr. 
Warneford has presented to the school of 
medicine and surgery of this town, the 
magnificent donation of £1000, the in- 
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terest or dividends of which to be awarded 
annually to the best essay, by a medical or 
surgical pupil of the institution—*‘* On the 
attribates of God, as revealed in the holy 
scriptures, and manifested in the structure 
of man, from demonstrations of surgical 
and medical science, and on religion being 
the best foundation of medical and surgical 
practice, and affording the best prospects 
of professional success.’’ ‘Io be decided 
by the Rev. Chancellor Law.—Birming- 
ham Advertiser. 
WILTSHIRE. 

The general meeting of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Association, 
was held at Warminster, on Thursday, the 
28th Sept. The bishop of the diocese was 
present, and presided. Abundant evi- 
dence was produced by the several speakers 
that the exigencies of the diocese, in re- 
spect to church accommodation, were far 
too great to be adequately met without 
such an increase of the funds of the asso- 
ciation as might enable it to give a much 
more extensive impulse to the church- 
building and church-enlarging generosity 
of individuals than it could by its present 
means. A donation of 100. from Sir 
Francis Burdett, M.P., to the general pur- 
poses of the Association, and other dona- 
tions, chiefly from townsmen and neigh- 
bours of Warminster, to the amount of 
Szi,, were announced at the meeting. 
This was followed up by the entering of 
the names of eighteen new annual sub- 
scribers, contributing 28/.17s. The total 
was swelled to nearly 200/. by a collection 
at the doors, which produced 41/. 10s.— 
Salisbury Herald. 

At the recent meeting of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Association at 
Warminster, Mr. T. Phipps adverted to 
the present state of the parish of Fisherton- 
Anger, which, with a population of 1550, 
possesses church accommodation for 300 
only, and not a single free-sitting ! 
“ Surely,” said the speaker, “a parish 
with a population so neglected, might of 
itself be expected to fill the gaol erected 
within it,”— Ibid. 

The following address was lately pre- 
sented to Archdeacon Macdonald :— 

To the Venerable the Archdeacon of Wilts. 


The legislature having separated the 
Deanery of Malmesbury from the Diocese 
of Sarum, 

We, the undersigned clergy of that 
deanery, cannot suffer the change to take 
place without expressing to you our regret 
at being withdrawn from your archidia- 
conal superintendence ; and assuring you 
how deep a sense we entertain of the 
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3 tforward and unaffected zeal with 
which you have di the duties of 
that ct ant and ble office. 

We also beg to offer our warm thanks 
for the brotherly kindness and Christian 
courtesy with which that zeal has been 
uniformly tempered, of which we shall 
ever retain a grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance. 

And we heartily unite in hoping the 
separation may be only official ; and that 
the kind feeling and friendly intercourse 
which has hitherto subsisted between us 
may, by God’s blessing, long continue un- 
interrupted and unimpaired. 

Signed by all the clergy (44) in the 
deanery. 

Archdeacon Macdonald received a simi- 
lar testimony of esteem, signed by all the 
clergy of the deanery of Cricklade. 

To both the archdeacon gave suitable 
replies. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The new church at Hartlebury, was 
lately consecrated by the bishop of the 
diocese; in the pregenge of a large assem- 
blage of the inhabitants of the parish, and 
the clergy and gentry of the surrounding 
neighbourhood,— Worcester Journal, 

Inrenestinc Ceremony.—On Sunday, 
the 8th of October, the chapel situated 
at Dixon’s-green, and lately purchased 
from the Wesleyan methodists, was re- 
opened, and divine service performed ac. 
cording to the rites of the established 
church, under a licence from the bishop of 
of the diocese. ‘The Rev. Mr. White 
preaches weekly to an overflowing con- 
gregation in a chapel at Netherton, which 
was also purchased from the Wesleyan 
body a short time ago, — Kidderminster 
Messenger. 

Cuaret or Ease.—On Sunday, the 8th 
of October, a chapel of ease was opened 
at Kater Hill, by the Rev. W. H. Cart- 
wright, vicar of the parish, The building 
was late in the occupation of the metho- 
dists, but has been purchased by the church 
for the accommodation of that densely- 
populated part of the parish.— Ibid, 


YORKSHIRE. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York per- 
formed the rite of confirmation in York, 
on Wednesday, the 4th of October, on 
2903 young persons; 1619 of them being 
girls, and 1284 boys. 

On Thursday, the 5th of October, his 
grace held a confirmation at Pontefract, 
when 1291 persons ‘were confirmed—viz. , 
811 females, and 480 males. 

On the 3rd of October the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon held a confirmation in the cathe- 
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dral of that city. The number confirmed 
was, males and females, between 300 and 
400, who conducted themselves with the 
greatest decorum. 


At a confirmation at Wakefield, on Wed- 
nesday, the 4th of October, by the Lord 
Bishop, there were confirmed, 170 males, 
and 334 females, making a total of 504. 


Dacre Cuvurcu.—This new church, 
situate on the banks of the Nidd, about 
eleven miles west from Knaresborough, 
having been licensed by the Bishop of 
Ripon, was opened for divine service on 
Sunday, the 1st of October, when appro- 
rome sermons were preached by the Rev. 

', Gray and the Rev. Welbury Mitton, 
Service was also performed on Wednesda 
by the Dean of Ripon and the Rev. i. 
Charnock, with a selection of sacred music, 
— York Herald. 

On Sunday evening, the 1st of October, 
a novel, and it is to be hoped never-to-be- 
repeated scene, took place in Christ Church, 
Bradford. The Rev. Mr. Houghton, the 
curate, was officiating as usual, when, in- 
stead of going on with the evening ser- 
vice, he commenced reading his recanta- 
tion from the doctrines of the church of 
England, and it was not votil the gas was ex- 
tinguished thathe would leave off, or could 
be got from the pulpit. The rev. gentle- 
man had been supposed insane for some 
weeks past by several friends, who had 
with pain noticed a great and extraordinary 
change in his manners, On inquiring at 
his lodgings on Monday, it was found that 
he had left the place, no one knew whither. 
— Bradford Paper. 

The Seana’ catholic priest of Halifax 
has publicly made the following declaration 
from his own mass house :—‘“ If I were 
called on in a court of justice to swear as 
to the character of a man accused of murder 
who had confessed his guilt to me in my 
confessional ; I would swear that I knew of 
nothing against his moral character!” The 

riest says he is justified in this perjury 

m the oath he took to the pope and 
council not to divulge the secrets of the 
confessional.—Halifar Guardian. [It has 
been held by the judges of the Supreme 
Courts in Ireland, that a catholic priest 
should not be pressed to disclose the se- 
crets of the confessional. | 

We are authorized to contradict the 
statement that there is to be a splendid 
episcopal palace at Ripon. No plans 
have been made or even thought of for a 
mansion as a residence for the bishop.— 

“ork Herald. 

Bixcisy Cuurcu-rate Triumen.— 
A meeting of the inhabitants of the parish 
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of Bingley was convened on Tuesday, the 
10th of October, in the church vestry, to 
take into consideration the churchwardens’ 
estimate for the ensuing year, and to pro- 
vide for the same by a rate of one penny 
in the pound, the Rev. J. Cheadle, vicar, 
in the chair. After some disputes and an 
amendment, &c., a poll was commenced, 
and continued open until four o'clock the 
day following, and the result was that 489 
voted for the rate, and 430 for the amend- 
ment, which leaves a majority of fifty-nine 
in favour of the rate—Leeds Intelligencer. 

A new church is in course of erection in 
the populous and increasing town of Dar- 
lington, by voluntary subscription, 

W. B. Wrightson, Esq., M.P., has 
given the handsome sum of 50/. towards 
the restoration of Christ Church, Don- 
caster, which was seriously injured by 
lightning some time ago. 

Leeps Parisn Cuurcu.—We are glad 
to hear that a plan is in contemplation, by 
which the parish church may be so im- 
proved as to accommodate 1,200 more per- 
sons than at present, including 700 free 
sittings. The estimated expense is about 
£4,500, about one-sixth of which may 
probably be obtained from the Society for 
the Rebuilding and Enlarging Parochial 
Churches and Chapels.—Leeds Intel. 

It is in contemplation to establish a lec- 
ture in the parish church of Wakefield, on 
a Wednesday evening. The vicar has not 
only given his consent, but has promised 
his support thereof. 


SCOTLAND. 


Her Majesty has been good enough to 
order that the people of Kirkcaldy shall 
fill up the vacancy in the church, which is 
in the Queen’s gift, and has given the 
right to choose their pastor to all beads 
of families in communion with the Kirk. 
— Ibid. 

New Cuurcnes.—The erection of two 
new churches in connexion with the estab- 
lishment in this city (Glasgow) has been 
commenced. One of them, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid the other day, is 
in Brownsfield, Anderston, parish of St. 
George’s; and the other in Chalmer’s- 
street, St. John’s parish. St. Stephen's 
church was re-opened yesterday. Our 
readers at a distance may perhaps remem- 
ber that it was, some months ago, nearly 
totally destroyed by fire. —Scottish Guard. 


IRELAND. 


Extortion.—If there is one system 
more than another put into practice by the 
Romish clergy, under the garb of religion, 
which deserves the full measure of public 
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abhorrence, it is that of extorting money 
from the members of their flock for admit- 
tance into their places of worship. The 
ne creature 1s obliged to give his or 

r mite before they can enter into that 
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building which is declared to be Seddon 
of Him whose word says, ** Come witbout 
a and without price,” otherwise they 


re debarred tbe rites of their religion. 
Liieairers Constitution, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Hebrew Wife, or the Law of Marriage. By 
S. E. Dwight. With an Introduction, by Dr. 
Wardlaw. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Friendship’s Offering. 1838, 12s. bound, 

The Oriental Annual, 1838. 8vo. 2is. mo- 


rocco. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 1838. sup. royal. 
8vo. 2Is. velvet. 

The Flowers of Loveliness. 1838, dto. 3is. 6d. 
cloth. gilt. 

The Forget Me Not. 1838. 12s. bound. 

Girdlestone’s (Rev. C.) Farewell Sermons at 
Sedgley. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Diocesan Statutes of the Romish Bishops of 
Leinster. Edited by the Rev. R. M‘Gee. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Protestant Mission Vindicated. By the 
Rev. J. Haugh. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

St. John’s Letter from the Isle of Patmos. 
18mo, cloth, 1s. Gd. silk, 2s. 6d. 

Tant, on the Grace of God. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 

Notes on Nets, &c. &c. By the Rev. and Hon. 
Charles Bathurst. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Southey’s Poetical Works. Vol. I. (Joan of 
Arc.) fe. 5s. cloth. 

Richardson’s Fauna. PartIV. (Kirby on In. 
sects.) 25s. plain. 35s. coloured. 4to. cl. 
Watson on Homicide by External Violence. 

8vo. 9s. boards. 

Peter Parley’s Universal History, on the Basis 
of Geography. 2vols. sq. 12s. cloth. 

Peter Pariey’s Modern Geography. sq, 4s. 6d. 

Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry. Vol. 
II. 8vo. 188. cloth, 

Matthews’s Marriage Acts. With Supplement. 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

Shipman’s Attorney’s New Pocket Book. 12mo. 
12s. clo 

Chemistry of Nature. By Hugo Reid. 12mo. 
5s. cloth. 

Fisher’s Syria, Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. 
1838. 4to. 21s. half.bound. 

The Drawing-Room Scrap Book. 1838. 4to. 
21s. half bound. 

The Christian Keepsake. 1838, 8vo. 158. 


morocco. 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book. 1638. 8vo. 68. 
cloth. gilt. 

Anderson’s (Rev. James) Sermons on Various 
Subjects. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

A Church of England Psalter. By the Rev. H. 
Parish. 32mo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 

An exact Reprint of the Roman Index Expurga- 
torias. With Preface, by R. Gibbings, 12mo. 
18s. 6d. cloth. 

Sillig’s Dictionary of the Arts of Antiquity. 
Translated by the Rev. H. W. Williams. 8vo. 
8s.6d. boards. 

Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child. 2 vols. 
12mo. 30s. sewed. 

Carr’s Latin Homonyms for Schools. 12mo. 
3s. cloth. 

Carr's Latin Selections. fc. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Cookesiey’s Frogs of Aristophanes. 8vo, 75. 





Kramer on the Ear, Translated from the Ger- 
man by Bennet. Svo. 10s.6d. boards 

The Edinburgh Dissector, s System of Practical 
Anatomy. i2mo. 9s. cloth. 

Sweet on the Law of Wills. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Stalman’s —— of Copyhold Property. 8vo. 
8s. boar 

Tidd Pratt’s Magistrates’ Parochial Statutes, 
8vo. - boards. 

The —— Annual. 1838. (Spain an 
mor. 

The Book of Gems. 1838. 8vo. 81s, 6d 

Gems of Beauty. Being Illustrations of of tn 
Passions. 1838. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Finden’s Tableaux, 1838, Imperial 4to, 42s. 
morocco. j 

The English Anoual. 1838. 8vo. 158. mor. 

Fragments and Fancics, By Lady E. 8. Mon- 
tagu. 8vo. 7s8.6d. cloth. 

Boston on Personal and Family Fasting and 
Humiliation. With Preface, &c. By the 
Rev. Alexander Moody. 18mo. 1s. cloth. 

State and Prospects of the World and Church. 
By aClergyman. fe. - cloth. 

Faber (Rev. G. 8.) on the ugalt Doctrine of 
J ustification. 8vo. 9s. 

ioe atari Universal emmy fe. 78. 6d. 


The “Assembled Commons. With Abstract of 
the Law of Election and the Usages of Par- 
liament. royal 32mo. 3s.6d. cloth, 

The Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. 8vo. 48. cloth. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Dr. Cardwell, Principal of St. Alban Hall, has 
just edited an edition of the New Testament, 
from the University Press, Oxford, in Greek 
and English, with a marginal harmony, refer- 
ences to el passages, a concordance of 
words reduced from Schmidt, and a uated 
collection of various readings, w may be 
considered, upon the whole, as embodying all 
that has hitherto been accomplished in that 
— of criticism. The Greek text is that of 

Professor Freytag has just published an abridged 
edition, in one volume quarto, of his great 
Arabic and Latin Lexicon. 

The Mosses of Europe are now in course of il- 
lustration, in a series of Numbers, exhibiting 
microscopic views of all their parts, in great 
detail, and in natural groups as they appear 
to the nakedeye. Illustrative letter-press ac. 
companies the plates. The authors are 
Messrs. Bruch and Schimper, of 8 

A Work in German, on the Fossils of d, 
Volhynia, and the Carpathian Mountains, has 

t just appeared by Professor Pusch, of Warsaw, 
together with the natural history of the wild 
bull of Volhynia. 

Divine Emblems, with Engravings, after the 
fashion of Master Francis Quarles. By Johann 
Abricht, M.A. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Serremuer 24, ro Octoner 24, 1837. 





| 3 per et. Conxols, | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3\¢ per cent. | New 3 percent. 





Long Anns. 





nm 








Highest... 92 92 100 1 
Lowest... 9) 91 99 14 
ican July. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
pee 
Highest... 15 2094 262 53 pm. 55 pm. 
Lowest... 1 413-16ths. 208 259} 47 pm. 48 pm. 








PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 





Price. Div. Price. | Div. 


Grand Junction Canal Co. ...! 202 12 London & Birmingham ad 141 





Birmingham do. .................., 222 | 9.16 | wayCo.... 1002 90l. paid 


Ellesmere and Chester do. ....... 80 4 |Liverpool & Manches. do........ 198 9 
Kennet and Avon do. ............ 24.10; 1.5 Geend Susttion do.1002.. p.90l.; 181 
Loughborough do. ..........00+. ' 1900 | 115 |Great Western do. 100/. p. 552.| 65 
Coventry do. ......... Wieinosiaebe ' 700 | 42 |London Dock do..,............ seeee} DBO | 2.10 
Reems Pbeiccsscesiecseccceses esse | 16 12 (St. Katherine's do. ....... siatinosdl 93.10 | 4.10 
Warwick and Birmingham do..! 287 15 (Atlas Assurance do. ......+.s00. 14.10 | 12.6 
Warwick and Northampton do. 190 | 11  |Imperial Insurance do. ......... 122 | 5.7.6 
Worcester and Birmingham do.| 80 4 (Chartered Gas do. ...........00+ 46 3 


Imperial Gas do.......cc0seseeeee-| 44 | 2.10 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following, which explains itself, is a ~— to a letter from the Rev. F. T. New, 
Curate of Shepton Mallet, to J. H. Lister, sq., Registrar General. It arrived too 
late for insertion elsewhere. 

‘*General Registrar Office, October 20th, 1837. 


«“ Rev. Sir,—I am directed by the Registrar General to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 18th inst., and, in reply, to inform you, that the question first 
put by you—namely, ‘ When you are to consider yourself duly required to deliver 
a certified copy of entries of marriage pursuant to section 28 of the Act 1 Victoria, 
c. 22,80 as to be subjected to penalty in case of refusal or neglect,’ is one which he 
cannot take upon himself officially to decide ; but with respect to your second ques- 
tion, arising out of the 29th clause of the same act, I am to inform you, that he has 
issued printed instructions to all Registrars of Births and Deaths, whereby each is 
directed to collect the quarterly certified copies* from the clergy within his district. 

**] have the Labenie to be, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Tuomas Many, Chief Clerk.” 


The following have been received :— “‘ B.;” the third letter of “«G. B.;” a letter 
on the Clerical Library at Southampton. Mr. Biddulph’s letter, in reply to the re- 
view of his work, has also been received ; but too late to be inserted. 

‘*H.” will do far better to open his difficulties to some able and learned minister 
of God's word, than to attempta public discussion of the abstruse points and the 
speculative views of which his letter treats. Subjects of so deep a nature and so 
momentous importance are not fitted for a magazine controversy. 

The “‘ Chairman’s” letter was received too late to be printed this month. Also 
**A Rural Dean’s.” 


«“}}.’s" verses on ‘‘ Sisera’ have been received. 


** A Medical Man” will find a note addressed to him at Messrs. Rivingtons, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard. 





* Of the Marriage Register. 
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